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Articte IL—COUNT RUMFORD. 


THERE is still standing in the ancient town of Woburn, a 
substantial farm house, some forty feet long and twenty feet 
wide, enlarged by an ell and covered by a gambrel roof whose 
summit line is broken midway by a large, square chimney, 
containing bricks sufficient in quantity for a modern dwelling 
of fair dimensions. It has two low stories, the upper of which 
is reached by steep and tortuous steps, reminding one of the 
remark attributed to Rufus Choate, when called upon, in the 
office of a brother lawyer, to admire a spiral stairway leading to 
a private room above:—‘“ A man must be quite drunk to get 
up such a flight as that and not tumble down.” 

This house with its fields and pastures and woodlands, all 
of moderate areas, presented a century and a quarter ago, a fair 
specimen of an average farmstead in Eastern Massachusetts. 

Here resided in frugal independence, with Hannah Converse, 
his wife, Captain Ebenezer Thompson. He was a farmer and 
at times a soldier. No longer young, but not yet old, in the 
full ripeness of his mature manhood, he was a good type of the 
intelligent yeoman of his time. 

With him was also living his son, a young man of twenty 
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four, and but a short time married to Ruth Simonds. These 
had come to supplement with fresh vigor, when called upon, 
that decline of strength which succeeding years were sure to 
bring, ere long, to the older members of the household. 

It was in such a family and on the 26th day of March, 1753, 
that Benjamin Thompson, now known as Count Rumford, first 
saw the light. But hardly twenty months had passed when the 
joy caused by his advent was changed to mourning by the 
death of his father. 

Time however dulls the edge of grief, and love not unfre- 
quently visits more than once the heart from which it was 
thought to have fled forever. A second marriage of his 
widowed mother to Josiah Pearce, Jr., removed Thompson, 
when three years old, from the house of his grandfather to a 
new home. His stepfather received him into his family with 
willingness, but with the very prudent stipulation that he 
should be paid from the boy’s slender patrimony two shillings 
and five pence per week for his support until he was seven 
years of age. 

No picture of the society of this period can be considered 
perfect, in which the town school master is not prominently 
delineated. Such an omission would be almost as serious as 
that of the town minister or of the selectmen. Woburn was 
particularly fortunate, just now, in having Master John Fowle 
as the teacher of its grammar school. He was one of the old 
fashioned masters, who, “because they were wise, taught the 
children knowledge,” and, we fear, we must admit, with a 
success rarely excelled in modern schools and under systems 
more complex. 

Under his instruction Thompson mastered, at an age un- 
usually early, the studies of the school. These seemed to have 
awakened in him an ardent desire for loftier attainments, and, 
under private teachers, he studied algebra, geometry, some of 
the higher mathematics, and astronomy with such success as to 
be able at the age of thirteen to calculate a solar eclipse with 
an accuracy nearly perfect. 

This appetite for knowledge grew upon what it fed, and, as 
his horizon widened, his desire for still farther acquisitions 
expanded proportionately. 
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Worthy Mr. Joshua Simonds, his maternal uncle and 
guardian, relished but moderately these aspirations of his ward. 
Flighty and unprofitable seemed they to him. 

The youth was accordingly taken from his teachers and 
apprenticed to Mr. John Appleton, a merchant and retail trader 
in Salem. But his taste for study was not thereby abated, and 
every leisure moment which he could command was devoted to 
scientific investigations of some kind. Such became, ere long, 
his reputation in Salem, that when on some joyous occasion 
the good people of the town wanted skyrockets for their 
celebration, young Thompson was called upon as the person 
most competent to provide them. An explosion in their prep- 
aration defeated his obliging effort, but afforded him some valu- 
able information, regarding the power and properties of gun 
powder, he could have obtained so completely in no other way. 

The injuries received at this time remanded him awhile to 
his home, but diminished in no degree his thirst for knowledge. 

Letters yet extant, addressed to Colonel Loammi Baldwin, 
his life-long friend,.and by some nine years his senior, indicate 
the nature of the investigations interesting him during his 
convalescence. 

On the 14th of August, 1769, he writes inquiringly to his 
friend : 

“Please to give the direction of the rays of light from a luminous body to an 
opaque and the reflection from an opaque body to another equally dense and 
opaque.” 

Two days after he writes again : 

“Please to inform me in what manner fire operates upon clay to change the 
color to red and from red to black, &c.” 

And still again during the same month : 


“ Please to give the nature, essence, beginning of existence and rise of the wind 
in general, with the whole theory thereof, so as to be able to answer all questions 
relative thereto.” 


Whether such a correspondence was deemed by Baldwin 
most a nuisance or a blessing we are left to our individual con- 
jectures, 

But about this time still other studies engaged his attention ; 
among which were drawing, music, French, natural philosophy, 
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the backsword exercises and heraldry. Indeed, he designed 
for himself and engraved on copper a Coat of Arms. Of this, 
Prof. Renwick has said: ‘“ By a mistake, amounting almost to 
prophecy, the helmet is of that character, facing full to the 
front, with beaver open and bars, which marks in heraldric 
symbols, the rank of nobility instead of the less ambitious 
basnet of the simple gentleman or esquire.” 

This, doubtless, was one of the earliest efforts at copper line 
engraving, in this country. 

For some three years Thompson pursued the double occupa- 
tion of tradesman’s clerk and student. But in 1770 in conse- 
quence perhaps of the depression in business, which, from the 
disturbed condition of the country, had become such that his 
clerical services no longer found employment, he returned to 
Woburn. 

Soon afterwards, abandoning all further thoughts of a mer- 
eantile life, for which he had little relish, he began the study 
of medicine under Dr. John Hay, a reputable practitioner of his 
native town. 

From his note book we learn with what diligence and system 
he entered upon this more congenial occupation. The follow- 
ing is recorded in his hand writing as his programme of a day’s 


work: 


“From eleven [P. M.] to six [A. M.,] sleep. Get up at six o’clock and wash my 
hands and face. From six to eight, exercise one half and study one half. From 
eight till ten, breakfast, attend prayers, &c. From ten till twelve, study all the 
time. From twelve to one, dine, &c. From one to four study constantly. From 
four to five, relieve my mind by some diversion or exercise. From five till bed 
time, follow what my inclination leads me to; whether it be to go abroad or stay 
at home and read either anatomy, physics or chemistry, or any other book I want 


to peruse.” 

Thus for the next two years wrought he diligently and 
systematically. When the meagre income of his little patri- 
mony was insufficient for his support, like hundreds of other 
New England students before his day and since, he sought its 
augmentation by school keeping. 

For this purpose he went to Wilmington and again to 
Bradford, and at length, in the autumn of 1772, to Concord, 
New Hampshire, at that time a pleasant little town, to which a 
band of Massachusetts planters had, some forty years before, 
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transported the customs and institutions of their native prov- 
ince. It possessed a population of some six hundred plain and 
industrious people, among whom were a few to whom superior 
advantages had given a much higher than the average culture. 

At the northerly end of the village stood the modest gambrel 
roofed bouse of the town minister, who, from the inception of 
the settlement, had been not only the spiritual, but, in public 
affairs, the temporal guide of his people. 

Near him resided his son, like himself a graduate of Har- 
vard, and at this time in the prime of manhood, and active in 
public and private business. 

At the other extremity of the hamlet there had lived, until 
near this time, another man of prominence and next in conse- 
quence to the minister, Colonel Benjamin Rolfe, the largest 
landed proprietor of the township. In 1764 he had erected 
upon his ample estate, near the Merrimack, the finest mansion 
in the upper section of the province. To this imposing resi- 
dence, when sixty years of age, and tired of his long bachelor- 
hood, he had conducted the eldest daughter of his pastor and 
there set up his household gods. 

When, however, two years had passed, Mrs. Rolfe found 
herself a widow, and, with an infant son, possessor of the 
largest estate in Concord. 

It was in such a community that Thompson was introduced 
in 1772. He was only nineteen years old, but his manly bear- 
ing and unusual intelligence gave him a maturity beyond his 
years. Soon this accomplished school master was no longer a 
stranger, but a genial friend to all and a welcome guest at 
every board. 

It was natural, when time had in some degree assuaged her 
grief and graded her weeds to lighter shades, that Mrs. Rolfe, 
a fair widow of thirty or thereabouts, should find the ample 
apartments of her mansion somewhat lonely, and that the 
occasional visits of the agreeable teacher should become pleas- 
ing to her. 

It was, too, just as natural that the fair features of the widow, 
and perhaps those also of her fair estate, should seem pleasing 
to him. We can anticipate the sequel. In the autumn of 
1772 the sweet relict of the stern old Colonel laid aside the 
insignia of her mourning and became Mrs. Thompson. 
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Relinquishing now his school the young husband became a 
gentleman farmer. He studied the theory of agriculture in its 
various branches; he made a careful and exact plan of his 
homestead; he imported choicest seeds from England and 
seemed determined to introduce a practice of husbandry 
superior to any before seen in the valley of the Merrimack. 

Old Hesiod and the sweet poet of Mantua have rehearsed to 
us in glowing verse the pleasures of a rural life, but they have 
sung of none more delightful than those of an American farmer 
in good old provincial times, possessed of far extending acres, 
plenty of faithful men to do his bidding and a pretty wife to 
pay all his bills. 

But the pleasures of such a life turned not Thompson from 
his cherished course, and he was careful to so adjust his busi- 
ness as to secure to himself ample time for study and scientific 
investigation. 

Soon after his marriage he visited Portsmouth, the provincial 
capital, where he met the Governor and was introduced to the 
fashionable circles of the town. This acquaintance with Gov. 
Wentworth soon grew to an intimate friendship, resulting in 
considerable personal intercourse and an interesting correspon- 
dence. 

The royal governor evidently not only liked his new friend, 
but appreciated his capacity and promising influence in the 
province, As a testimonial of his high regard he conferred 
upon him a commission of Major of the Second Regiment of 
the New Hampshire Militia; in doing which he disregarded 
the expectations of several deserving individuals who were 
generally allowed to have superior claims to the position. 

The acceptance of this commission occasioned much jealousy 
and rendered Major Thompson very unpopular, in the military 
circles of the province. When, therefore, a few years later he 
was slow to join in the popular demonstrations against the 
British government, he became a suspected person and was 
accused of hostility to the popular cause. Insults were offered 
him, and at length personal injury was threatened. 

Finding vain all protestations of his innocence of the offences 
alleged against him, he withdrew from Concord in the summer 
of 1774 to his mother’s house in Woburn. 
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When in the spring following it became evident that the 
difficulties between England and her American colonies could 
be settled only by an appeal to arms, Major Thompson offered 
his services to his country and sought a position in her army. 
But the same embittered jealousies and suspicions which had 
driven him from New Hampshire now assailed him in Massa- 
chusetts and thwarted his every effort for employment in the 
patriot service. It availed him nothing that repeated trials be- 
fore regular tribunals failed to establish in a single instance his 
hostility to the popular cause. 

After more than a year of fruitless efforts to allay the bitter 
hostilities waged against him, disgusted with the persistent 
hate of his enemies, chagrined at the timidity of his friends, in 
sadness and with reluctance he left the lines of the American 
army, which he would have gladly joined, and passed within 
those of the British forces at Boston; affording thereby one of 
those numerous instances in which intense zeal for the popular 
cause deprived our country, at this critical time, of the services 
of a valuable man and drove him to the ranks of its enemies. 

We have thus dwelt at considerable length upon the first 
twenty two years of Major Thompson’s life, because they are 
prophetic of his whole subsequent career. From the ambition, 
magnetic address, intense love of science, natural sagacity, and 
unwearied application, during this period developed, came in 
after years, much of the glory that will adorn his name forever. 

He continued in Boston during the winter of 1775-76, and 
upon its evacuation by the English forces, the following spring, 
was sent to London as a bearer of dispatches detailing to the 
British ministry the circumstances attending this discouraging 
movement. 

It is rare that such an errand is productive of the personal 
preferment of the party discharging it. But the truth of the 
great dramatist’s oft quoted remark that “there is a tide in the 
affairs of men, which taken at its flood leads on to fortune,”’ 
was signally illustrated on this occasion. 

Upon his arrival in London, Thompson was received by 
Lord George Germaine, then Secretary of State of the Ameri- 
can Colonies, with distinguished kindness. He was able, 
doubtless, or thought to be so by the blundering Secretary, to 
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furnish information of value to the royal cause. His graceful 
port and pleasing manner may also have done much to recom- 
mend him. At all events he was deemed a valuabie man 
whose services were worth securing. 

A position in the Foreign Office was accordingly given him. 
This brought him in constant communication with his chief. 
The acquaintance thus formed ripened into an intimate friend- 
ship; Thompson associating with Lord Germaine upon terms 
the most familiar; visiting him at his lodgings and dining with 
him almost daily. 

There is abundant evidence that he discharged with fidelity 
the duties assigned him, and rendered important services to the 
English government in various ways. These were rewarded 
by his advancement to the important positions of Under Secre- 
tary of State, Secretary of Georgia, and Lieut. Colonel Com- 
mandant of Dragoons, in New York. 

Official duties, however, occupied but a part of his time. 
The scientific taste that we have seen so strong in him at home, 
had followed him abroad and he availed himself of such oppor- 
tunities as occurred for their indulgence. But it is characteris- 
tic of Thompson that from the very first he sought science, not 
for itself alone, but as a means for the accomplishment of 
important ends. 

He soon attracted the notice of the Engiish Navy by suggest. 
ing valuable improvements in their signal service; and of the 
Army and Navy both, by his investigations and discoveries in 
Gunnery. 

He also made himself known to the scientific circles of 
London by an able paper upon the cohesive powers of different 
bodies. This was addressed to Sir Joseph Banks, at that time 
President of the Royal Society, and led to a favorable intro- 
duction of him to its fraternity of which he was elected a 
Fellow in 1779. 

We are surprised, perhaps, at the high position so soon at- 
tained by this young man of twenty seven; after a residence in 
London of four or five years only at farthest. Yet so im- 
portant ere long became his influence in the American Depart- 
ment that he was deemed, by applicants for state patronage, 
their most promising avenue to the governmental ear. His 
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exaltation became at length a source of embarassment to him 
on this very account, and exposed him to serious complaints 
by disappointed applicants. 

The journal of Judge Curwen, of Salem, an exiled loyalist 
and an applicant for royal favor, is an evidence of this fact. 
Says the needy Judge: 

“May 24th, 1781. Went early in order to be at Mr. Benjamin Thompson’s in 
time, and, being a little before, heard he had not returned from Lord George 
Germaine’s, where he always breakfasts, dines, and sups, so great a favorite is 


he. He received me [upon his return] in a friendly manner, taking me by the 
hand, * * * and promised to remember and serve me in the way I proposed.” 


Two months and a half later the disappointed Judge makes 
another entry : 

“ After one hour’s waiting called on Mr. Thompson in the Plantation office. 
He seemed inclined to shorten the interview, received me with a courtier’s smile, 
rather uncommunicative and dry. * * * * This, my first, will be my last 
attempt to gain advantages from a courtier of whom I have never entertained 
favorable impreasions.” 


Thompson was in London from the spring of 1776 to the 
autumn of 1781. He went there a very young man, a stranger 
and an exile, without friends and poor. By his own unaided 
efforts he rose to high position and he became the associate of 
nobles and the companion of savants. 

But the foundations of such a life are quite often insecure 
ones. The capitulation of Yorktown was to the English 
ministry a terrible blow. Thompson saw at a glance that a 
near consequence of this must be the resignation of his chief 
and his own withdrawal from the Plantation office. With him 
promptness of action was as marked a characteristic as keen 
sagaciiy. Resiguing his secreiaryship he obtained orders to 
return to his native land and assume command of his regiment 
of dragoons. 

Stress of weather drove the fleet, with which he embarked, to 
Charleston, South Carolina. Detained there for several months 
he betook himself as soon as possible to his troops on Long 
Island, and received from the hand of Prince William Henry, 
afterwards King William the Fourth, his regimental colors. 

But the war was now virtually closed, and little opportunity 
afforded for any exercise of the military talents he undoubtedly 
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possessed, and elsewhere subsequently exhibited. After an 
absence of eighteen months he returned to England highly 
commended by Gen. Carleton, and was advanced to a colonelcy 
in the British Establishment with half pay for life. 

Had Colonel Thompson been willing at this time to settle 
down to the quiet life of a scientist he was comfortably pro- 
vided for, pecuniarily, and the English capital was as desirable 
a residence ax any in Europe. But the military proclivities 
which he had evinced at an earlier age at home, had been 
revived, and he was eager now for active service and distine- 
tion. 

England not affording at this time the opportunities desired, 
he obtained permission of the British government to travel 
upon the continent, partly with a view of seeking imployment 
in the service of Austria, then at war with the Turks. 

Leaving England in the autumn of 1783 (Sept. 17), he 
crossed the channel a fellow passenger with Henry Laurens, 
once President of the American Congress, and the historian 
Gibbon. The latter, in a letter to Lord Sheffield, says play- 
fully of this passage : 

“The triumvirate of this memorable embarkation will consist of the grand 


Gibbon, Henry Laurens, Esq., President of Congress, and Mr. Secretary, Colonel, 
Admiral, Philosopher Thompson, attended by three horses who are not the most 


agreeable fellow passengers.” 


A prominent English transcendentalist discourses learnedly, 
in one of his books, upon the Philosophy of Clothes. Thomp- 
son seems to have learned, by intuition, some of the principles 
of this intricate science, which the astute author has not eluci- 
dated. Away back a dozen years before this time, when 
accompanied by Mrs. Rolfe, and arrayed in a suit of the rich 
and showy vestures which the paintings of the ubiquitous 
Copley have made familiar to us, he called at his mother’s 
house in Woburn, and the prudent old lady, in dazed astonish- 
ment and alarm, exclaimed: “Why Ben, how could you go 
and lay out all your winter’s earnings in finery?” Away back 
at this early day the admiring glance of the fair widow, was 
certain proof that Ben's knowledge of this philosophy was far 
better than his mother. 

Nor did he ever lose it. Soen after his arrival upon the 
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continent he presented himself at a review of troops at Stras- 
bourg. Dressed in the full uniform of his rank, as an English 
officer, and superbly mounted upon one of the fine horses to 
which Gibbon has alluded, his distinguished appearance at- 
tracted the notice of the commanding officer, Prince Maximil- 
lien de Deux Ponts, a nephew of the then reigning Elector of 
Bavaria, and himself subsequently King of that country. 

Colonel Thompson’s introduction to the Prince on that occa- 
sion was followed by repeated interviews during the next few 
days. So impressed was Maximillien by his striking qualities, 
that he urged him to visit his uncle during the progress of his 
journey. 

In compliance with his request Thompson tarried for a few 
days at Munich, on his way to Vienna. Here he was cordially 
received by the Elector, from whom he received, a short time 
afterwards, flattering propositions to enter his service. The 
consent of the British government necessarily preceded the 
acceptance of these, to obtain which he returned to England. 

The grant of his request was not only graciously accorded, 
but accompanied by the flattering gift of kighthood, so that 
thus honored and commended both, he returned to his royal 
patron as Sir Benjamin Thompson. 

He was now thirty years of age. An oil portrait of him in 
the scarlet coat of a British Colonel, taken at this period of his 
life, still exists, presenting a young man of compact and grace- 
ful figure, of clear, open countenance, with light hair and blue 
eyes, whose firm lip and resolute look indicate steady purpose 
and keen sagacity. 

At this point of Thompson’s life begins a career which splen- 
did abilities and magnificent opportunities combined have 
rendered illustrious. 

Bavaria, the theatre of the most important labors of his life, 
a country of moderate extent and lying in the heart of Europe, 
had, in 1784, a population of about one million and a half of 
people. It was largely Catholic and a good deal under Jesuit 
influence. It possessed a fair soil and respectable resources, 
but its general condition was deplorable. A pretty large pro- 
portion of its people were not only poor but degraded; its 
agriculture was in a wretched state, and its mines were but 
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partially and imperfectly worked. Its army, raised by con- 
scription from the peasantry, was ill disciplined, badly organ- 
ized, and poorly paid. Beggary was common in all sections of 
the country and had become not only an onerous tax but a 
universal nuisance. 

Charles Theodore, the Elector, was an intelligent and well 
disposed sovereign who saw and deplored the various evils 
retarding the prosperity of his country, but possessed neither in 
himself, nor in those about him, the capacity to remove them. 

That he welcomed Thompson with open arms to his capital 
need excite no surprise, for, he anticipated, through his instru- 
mentality, the achievement of reforms he had long desired but 
never realized. 

He at once made liberal provisions for his support, assigned 
him a palatial residence, and endowed him with such dignities 
as secured to him social equality and free intercourse with the 
administrative officers of the Electoral government. 

Upon assuming his difficult duties Thompson proceeded 
energetically but cautiously; studying with great care the 
institutions of Bavaria, the genius of its people and particularly 
the character and causes of the evils incumbering its prosperity. 
The task assigned him was herculean, but he brought to its 
execution abilities peculiarly adapted to its accomplishment. 

Four years of careful observation and reflection convinced 
him that the reform contemplated should begin in the Army. 
The most obstinate evil here presented was the abased condi- 
tion of the common soldier. The example of his grandfather, 
who had been at one time a soldier in the French and Indian 
wars, and at another a worthy Woburn citizen, may have 
furnished the germinal thought that underlaid his whole 
system of reform in this department. 

At all events its basal principle was the elevation of the 
common soldier to respectable citizenship, and, as he expressed 
it, “ to make soldiers citizens, and citizens soldiers.” To plant 
this new idea in European soil, from which feudalism had been 
as yet but imperfectly eradicated, required much boldness. To 
make it germinate and flourish required experience, assiduity, 
and sagacity of the highest order and in large measure. 

The pay of the common soldier was at that time but five 
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kreutzers, somewhat less than five cents, a day. He at once 
increased it. Even in time of peace the Bavarian soldier was 
on duty the entire year. Col. Thompson dismissed him, on 
furlough, to his home for ten months and a half of that period. 
He improved his clothing, his food, his shelter. He established 
permanent regimental garrisons in all sections of the country. 
Attached to these were schools and to each belonged also an 
extensive garden, containing a plot of ground for every soldier, 
upon which he was encouraged to work by gratuitous instruc- 
tion, by gifts of choice seeds, and by the ownership of the crops 
he raised. 

In a short time occupation removed, in a great measure, that 
very prolific camp evil, ennui, and the morale of the army was 
entirely changed. 

Contemporaneously, and somewhat in connection with this 
reform, he instituted means for the improvement of the agricul- 
ture of Bavaria. He encouraged the introduction and culture 
of clover, turnips, and especially of the potato, at that day 
scarcely known in most parts of the Electorate. 

Nor was the improvement of its cattle and horses forgotten. 
Under his immediate direction a farm was prepared in the 
Public Garden of Munich and stocked with choice specimens of 
the best breeds of cattle to be found in Switzerland, Flanders, 
Tyrol, and other parts of the continent. This herd, replenished 
occasionally by fresh importations, was free to the inspection of 
all who chose to visit it; while a portion of its animals were 
occasionally sold at low prices to farmers applying for them and 
engaging to use them for purposes of propagation. 

Stallions and brood mares were likewise procured in large 
numbers, and placed at different points, the latter being 
donated upon similar conditions to such as sought them and 
furnished good guarranty of their return, when needed, for the 
milltary service of the country. 

But Col. Thompson’s great achievement, in Bavaria, was his 
removal of the mendicity which had long annoyed its people. 
Beggars not only swarmed in the cities and large towns, but 
infested also the rural districts. He represents them in his 
essays as “of all ages, as well foreigners as natives, who strolled 
about the country in all directions, levying contributions upon 
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the industrious inhabitants, stealing and robbing and leading a 
life of indolence and the most shameless debauchery. * * * 
Stout, strong, healthy beggars, who, lost to every sense of 
shame, had embraced the profession from choice, infesting not 
only all the streets and public places, but the churches, even so 
that people at their devotions were continually interrupted by 
them, and were frequently obliged to satisfy their demands in 
order to be permitted to finish their prayers in peace and quiet.” 

Every attempt heretofore made to remove this disgusting 
evil had utterly failed and the people had succumbed to it in 
despair. His sagacity at once recognized ignorance and idle- 
ness as its cause, and education and occupation as its remedy. 
Upon this idea be applied himself to its removal. 

In a large building in the vicinity of Munich, designated as 
the Military Work House, he caused to be prepared a kitchen, 
dining hall, baths, offices, and work rooms; some of which he 
filled with machinery for the spinning and weaving of tow, 
flax, cotton, and wool. He also appointed a corps of overseers, 
instructed them in their duties, and placed at their disposal a 
supply of food, clothing, fuel, and materials to be manu- 
factured. 

With such preparations, on the first day of January, 1790, 
through the agency of the police and the scattered squads of 
soldiers, he seized every beggar abroad; he himself arresting 
the first one. In Munich alone, having a population of about 
sixty thousand, no less than twenty six hundred beggars were 
apprehended in a single week. 

Some of these were found, upon examination, to be worthy 
persons, whose insufficient income had compelled them to 
solicit charity. Such were dismissed with injunctions to beg 
no more, but to apply for needed aid to officers designated, 
who would furnish it. 

The rest, however, were made to report each morning at the 
Work House before mentioned. Here they found daily and 
fairly compensated employment, together with a warm dinner 
and bread for supper at their homes. 

It was not anticipated that such a herd of vagrant, dissolute 
beggars, of both sexes and of all ages, to whom labor was a 
novelty, would prove skillful operatives at once. At first they 
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destroyed much of the raw material upon which they bad been 
put to work. By degrees, however, their skill increased and 
in time their new life became an attractive one. 

This experiment, explained by Count Rumford in his pub- 
lished works, in all its details proved a splendid success. 
Cloth and clothing were manufactured for the Bavarian army 
and for general disposition in the market. The wretched 
vermin which had invested, for generations, all parts of the 
Palatinate—a national disgrace and a hopeless nuisance—were 
by his firm hand ultimately raised to self-support and con- 
verted to skillful operatives; to self-respecting and respected 
citizens. 

How, most economically, to feed these great numbers and 
how best to warm and light the apartments they occupied, 
became at once questions of great importance and led him 
into fields of science at that time but little explored. 

The results of the investigations thus prompted, have secured 
to Thompson much of his highest fame. Very truly did 
Cuvier say of him in his able Eloge before the French Insti- 
tute, “C'est en travaillant pour les pauvres qu’il a fait ses plus 
belle découvertes,”—he made his finest discoveries while work- 
ing for the poor. 

One of the earliest subjects to engage his attention in con- 
nection with these enterprises was the economizing of the heat 
used in warming and cooking. For a solution of the problem 
presented he applied himself to a thorough investigation of the 
principles of combustion, and to repeated experiments with a 
view of devising improved forms of fire-places and furnaces. 
The result of these efforts was a reduction of the requisite 
amount of fuel to about one quarter of what it had previously 
been. 

While seeking the most economical method of applying heat 
to water, he made the very important discovery that the 
temperature of a given volume is not raised by a transmission 
of heat from one particle of the water to another, but rather, by 
the expansion and rise to the top of the particles first heated at 
the bottom. He seems to have been the first to discern the 
practicability and economy of warming by steam. 

Investigations and experiments, in another direction, re- 
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vealed the fact that articles of clothing are warm in proportion 
as they retain in the interstices of their substances the air 
warmed by the bodies upon which they are worn; and the 
further fact that this law holds good as well in the water as in 
the air. 

Few then supposed that the taste, as it is called, which 
guides a skilful modiste, in combining the various colors of a 
lady’s dress and its accessories, elegant and to uneducated eyes 
intricate exceedingly ;—that this taste is an embodiment of 
unvarying natural laws, and that the skilled artiste is a philoso- 
pher as well as milliner. Yet Thompson found by patient 
investigation that the harmonies of colors were as fixed as 
gravitation—that discordant hues can no more fellowship each 
other than fair faced virtue and hideous sin. 

Such are a few of the scientific subjects which, in all their 
multifarious details, engaged his attention while in the Elector’s 
service, 

But other labors of a different character from time to time 
employed him. To but two only of these can we allude. The 
first was his design and construction of their public park, 
called by the citizens of Munich the English Garden. Thomp- 
son, possessed as he was of a keen relish for natural beauty, 
had a decided taste for landscape gardening, particularly for 
that of the natural style, in distinction from the geometric, then 
most in vogue upon the continent. 

On the borders of the city, as it happened, there was a large 
tract of waste ground, some seven and a half miles in circuit, 
which had ever lain unoccupied and useless’ His keen eye 
detected, at a glance, its great capacities, and he proposed to the 
Elector its conversion toa park. This proposition received the 
royal assent, and he was commissioned to proceed at once to its 
improvement. 

Soon the rough places were made smooth; paths and 
avenues were constructed; winding here in sunlight through 
verdant lanes, there in shade through stately forests, and pass- 
ing from time to time the branching streams of the Iser, on 
bridges as graceful as the swans that sailed beneath them. 
Exquisite flowers and rare shrubs were planted, and ornamental 
structures for refreshment and observation were reared at 
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points where convenience or beauty of prospect suggested their 
location. 

Thus rescued and embellished, this once waste tract became 
the most beautiful spot in all the environs of Munich—the 
daily resort of rich and poor alike, the delight and pride of 
every one. 

The second important act which also called forth, in large 
measure, the gratitude of the citizens of Munich, was his pro- 
tection of their city from the ravages of the Austrian and 
French armies in 1799. 

When, just after their defeat at Friedberg, the Austrians 
were retreating before the victorious troops of Moreau, they 
attempted to pass through Munich, but found its gates shut 
against them. Exasperated at this they occupied a position 
commanding the town and threatened to fire upon it. The 
French, in the meanwhile, were advancing in pursuit upon the 
other side, and likewise asked an entrance. The entrance of 
either was a calamity to be averted, if possible, at any cost. 

Environed thus, the situation of Munich was a critical one. 
Consternation seized upon all its people, and the Elector, fear- 
ing for his personal security, withdrew to a place of safety ; 
first, however, appointing a council of regency with Thompson 
at its head. 

By virtue of this power Thompson assumed command of the 
Bavarian troops, and, by exercise of a firmness that excited 
the admiration of both contending armies, exacted their respect 
for the neutrality of Bavaria and the security of its capital. 

Such services, rendered to a people not his own, were fully 
appreciated by the Elector and his subjects. 

The latter named him “The friend of mankind.” The 
former repeatedly advanced him to high positions and loaded 
him with honors) He was made Chamberlain, Privy Counsel- 
lor of State, Lieut.-General, Colonel of Artillery, Commander- 
in Chief of the General Staff of the Army of Bavaria, Knight 
of the Orders of the White Eagle and Saint Stanislaus, and 
Count of the Holy Roman Empire, to which, at his request, 
was added the titular distinction of Ruinford, in memory of the 
early name of the little town in New Hampshire where he 
found the wife of his youth and commenced life’s career. 
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Rarely had it fallen to the lot of a foreigner to be as highly 
honored, by a people not his own, as was he. And to-day, 
now that two generations and more have passed, his name is 
still cherished by the Bavarian people, and from its pedestal in 
the Maximillien Strasse, his statue of bronze looks down upon 
the crowds that throng that magnificent highway, suggesting, 
at once, his devotion to their beloved land and their lasting 
gratitude. 

The Elector, Charles Theodore, died in 1799, and was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew Prince Maximillien de Deux Ponts, who 
adopted a policy unlike that of his predecessor, and surrounded 
himself with counsellors in sympathy therewith. 

Under these circumstances Count Rumford feit free to 
remain in Bavaria, or go elsewhere, as his inclinations might 
dictate. His scientific discoveries, although made in the 
furtherance of Bavarian interests, were of general importance, 
and had attracted a wide attention. These he had detailed 
with great exactness, in a series of published essays, through- 
out the whole warp and woof of which was vividly apparent 
the great truth that science is useful not in itself alone, but in 
its application to the various economies of common life. This 
truth commending itself to a few intelligent and public spirited 
men in England, led them to resolve upon the establishment of 
an institution for the teaching of science in its practical appli- 
cation to the domestic and mechanic arts. To Rumford, as to 
the fittest man of that time, was intrusted its formation. 

Thus was established, in the opening year of the present 
century, the Royal Institution of London. Its labors have 
been manifold and their value incalculable. To him attaches 
the high honor of having been its founder. 

When Count Rumford left this country in 1776, his wife 
and infant daughter remained behind him. The former never 
saw him afterwards. The latter, having been educated in the 
best schools of New Hampshire and Massachusetts, rejoined 
her father in Europe, in 1796. 

She was received with great kindness at Munich, by the 
Elector and Electress. The former was, at that time, seventy- 
one yéars old, while the latter, an Italian lady of rare beauty, 
was but seventeen; a fact which led the Court gossips to 
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remark that they were both of the same age, the figures 
having by some means got reversed. 

But a young queen makes a joyous Court, and to its rounds 
of gayety the young American girl was introduced by her 
father and chaperoned by the Countess of Nogarola. How she 
got on in this new and dazzling sphere we have not time to 
relate here, and can only remark, in passing, that the Bavarian 
Sovereign confirmed to her, at her father’s decease, his rank 
and title, together with one half of his yearly pension. 

Count Rumford’s wife died upon her estate in Concord, in 
1792. Some years afterwards, he made the acquaintance of a 
distinguished Parisian lady, with whom he subsequently came 
into most intimate relations. She was the widow of Lavoisier, 
the eminent French chemist, who had been condemned to the 
guillotine during the awful days of the Terror, and had met 
death manfully, asking only a brief reprieve that he might 
finish, before his death, some important experiments then in 
progress. 

Madame Lavoisier, although no longer young, still retained 
much of her former beauty. She possessed high culture, cap- 
tivating manners, a good heart, and was very rich. She im- 
pressed deeply the heart of the lonely scientist, and for four 
years an active courtship of varying phases was maintained, and 
followed, on the 24th of October, 1805, by the marriage of the 
parties. 

One consequence of this event was the removal of the Count 
to Paris, where he lived with Madame de Rumford, in an 
elegant mansion, situated in the heart of the city and sur- 
rounded by ample grounds inclosed by high walls. 

Letters of the Count to his daughter, the Countess Sarah, 
reveal to us the character of his new life and its surroundings. 
We have time, however, to quote from them but a few sen- 
tences. In one, bearing date some two months after his 
marriage, he remarks : 

“Our style of living is really magnificent. Madame is exceedingly fond of 
company, and makes a splendid figure in it herself; but she seldom goes out, 
keeping open doors, that is to say to all the great and worthy; such as the philos- 
ophers, members of the Institute, ladies of celebrity, etc.” 

“On Mondays we have eight or ten of the most noted of our associates at 
dinner. (Then we live on bits the rest of the week.) Thursdays are devoted to 
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evening company; of ladies and gentlemen without regard to numbers. Tea and 
fruits are given to the guests coming until twelve or after. Often superb concerts 
are given with the finest vocal and instrumental performers.” 


The parenthetic sentence, which we ought perhaps to have 
omitted, is an ominous one. Incompatibility of tastes began, 
ere long, to be manifest. The Count was a student, wishing to 
devote more time to science than to his wife’s guests. He was 
also methodical and avaricious of his hours. Madame de Rum- 
ford was a gay woman, to whose happiness the blandishments 
and excitements of society were as necessary as air to her phys- 
ical existence. 

Time increased rather than diminished these differences, and 
in the spring of 1809 an amicable separation ensued, the Count 
retiring to a villa, at Auteuil, then a suburb of Paris, where 
were passed the remaining years of his life. 

Very little of bitterness seems to have attended this sepa- 
ration, and the parties, living apart, continued on good terms 
with one another. The Countess has said that, when, on one 
occasion, Madame de Rumford sent word to her father that a 
pair of her horses had become unsafe, and that she wished he 
would buy them, he returned the good-natured reply that he 
would willingly do so, provided she would be magnanimous 
and not cheat him. 

Madame de Rumford remained in Paris until her death in 
1886, maintaining one of the finest saloons of the capital, and 
dispensing a hospitality almost princely to scores and hundreds 
of the most distinguished personages of her time. 

Count Rumford has been censured for espousing interests 
inimical to his country during our Revolutionary War. We 
attempt no justification of his course during that period. It 
may be said, however, in palliation thereof, that undeserved 
persecutions, prompted by an intolerant patriotism, acting upon 
a proud nature, rendered moody by unjust aspersions, forced 
him to a course he took unwillingly. 

Certain, indeed, it is that in his mature years he cherished for 
this country and its people the kindest feelings, and in 1798 
thought seriously of resuming here his residence. But his con- 
nection with the Royal Institution defeated, for the time, this 
purpose, which was never resumed. 
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The most friendly sentiments were also entertained towards 
him, on this side of the ocean, and, about the close of the last 
century, he was cordially invited by the government of the 
United States to return to his native land and take the leading 
part in the formation of our Military Academy, since estab- 
lished at West Point. This flattering invitation he was obliged 
to decline, but subsequently testified to his lively sense of the 
honor done him, and of his interest in the institution, by 
bequeathing to it “all his books, plans, and designs relating to 
military affairs.” 

Count Rumford passed the last half a dozen years of his life 
at his country house at Auteuil—a house which five years ago 
was made sadly interesting as the unconscious witness of the 
assassination of Victor Noir by Prince Pierre Bonaparte. His 
life here was a retired one. He attended occasionally the sit- 
tings of the French Institute, of which he was a member, but 
rarely went abroad, devoting his working hours to his favorite 
studies, and those of his leisure to the embellishment of his 
grounds and to the culture of rare flowers, of which he was 
very fond. 

The space allowed has permitted but a fleeting glance at a few 
only of the more prominent incidents in the life of this great 
man. A constant mingling for more than forty years in the 
best society of Europe gave to his manners a polish and a charm 
quite sensibly felt by all whose fortune it was to meet him. 

In the natural sciences, and their application to the arts, he was 
learned to an eminent degree. He was well versed in general 
literature, and read and wrote and spoke the German, Italian, 
French, and Spanish languages with the same facility he did his 
native tongue. The three solid octavos which contain the 
record of his most important labors, investigations, and discov- 
eries, attest not only the versatility of his genius, but the beauty 
and clearuess of his style as a writer of pure English. 

Deserved was the monument reared to his honor in the 
English Garden at Munich, whereon he is designated as 
“ Friend of Mankind.” With abundant opportunities for acquir- 
ing large wealth, he enriched only others, never himself. For 
none of his numerous inventions would he ever consent to take 
out a single patent. By his will, witnessed by Lafayette, he 
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bequeathed all of his limited property, excepting a few keep- 
sakes and private legacies of moderate amounts, to public insti- 
tutions. 

His death, which was unexpected, occurred at Auteuil on 
the twenty-first day of August, 1814. His friend, Baron De 
Lessert, followed to their last resting place his mortal remains, 
and delivered at his open grave a brief but appropriate address, 
“In England, in France, in Germany, in all parts of the conti- 
nent,” said he, “the people are enjoying the blessings of his 
discoveries ; and from the humble dwellings of the poor to the 
palaces of the sovereigns, all will remember that his sole aim 
was always to be useful to his fellow men.” 

Six months later the Baron Cuvier pronounced before his 
associates of the French Institute, an eloquent éloge detailing 
the history of his life and works. 

The great mass of mankind pass across the earth and leave 
no lasting trace behind them. This cannot be said of Rum- 
ford. He made an impress upon the world which centuries 
will not efface, and memorials of his beneficent labors abound 
in every civilized land ; in the streets and pleasure grounds of 
Munich ; in the institutions of science and benevolence reared 
by him in England and Bavaria; in his generous gifts to the 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, and to Harvard College, in 
America; in the full volumes which detail, in various lan- 
guages, the researches and discoveries of his busy life; and 
especially in his numerous inventions, wherein science, allied 
with art, has increased immensely the comforts of mankind, 
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ArricLte IL—MIND IN NATURE. 


“T HAD rather believe all the fables of the Talmud and the 
Alcoran than that this universal frame is without a Mind.” 
So wrote the great father of inductive philosophy. But some 
of his disciples in the department of physical science do not 
swear in the words of their master. Having renounced faith 
in the invisible, as an outgrown and obsolete principle, good 
enough for the childhood of the race, and as a cover for igno- 
rance, but not comporting with the certitude of modern Positiv- 
ism, which limits knowledge to what can be cognized by the 
senses, they “say in their heart,” and scruple not to declare 
with their lips, that this universal frame 7s without a mind; for 
they have not seen it, nor has the scientist detected it with his 
finest instruments, or his most powerful microscopes, or his 
most exhaustive chemical analysis. It is in vain that you 
attempt to reason from analogy, and point to this lesser frame 
of the human body whose wondrous mechanism not only 
implies the existence of some designing mind active in its con- 
struction, but whose living movements and rational operations 
imply the presence of a mind within it. They have analyzed the 
brain and have not found it; but have found instead that certain 
movements of the brain are invariably connected with certain 
activities of thought and feeling; that affections of the brain 
affect the thinking faculty, so called; and that paralysis wholly 
extinguishes it, so far as outward demonstration is concerned, 
which is the only evidence of reality. Hence the conclusion is 
inevitable that thought and feeling are the product or function 
of the brain, generated by it as heat is generated by friction, or 
light by combustion; and mind as a distinct entity nowhere 
exists. Or if, baffled by such reasoning, you venture to 
suggest that these same imponderables, heat, light, magnetism, 
and the rest are not the product or properties of matter, which 
supplies the conditions, but is not the cause of their activity; that 
they are the primary and actuating forces, while matter is the 
secondary and passive recipient—the manifestation, not the 
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constituent of force; that they merely reside in matter, as the 
life-principle in the body, and are released, not destroyed, by 
its dissolution ; this they may admit as regards these physical 
forces, for so the doctrine of the correlation and conservation 
of forces implies; but not so of life, for has not Mr. Tyndall 
found in matter “the promise and potency of every form and 
quality of life?” And what is life, according to Herbert 
Spencer, but simply “the continuous adjustment of internal 
relations to external relations "—a definition doubtless plain to 
him that understandeth, and clear of all metaphysical concep- 
tions, till it occurs to ask what is the power that adjusts these 
relations so wondrously and constantly to each other? To 
such miserable shifts of conception and definition does this 
school resort, to avoid the admission of an immaterial entity as 
the cause of material phenomena. Indeed, they cannot use 
the most common words without finding in them a refutation 
of their doctrine. Phenomenon is what appears ; substance is 
-what stands under it and does not appear, but for that reason 
only the more truly ws. The belief in the invisible as the 
ground of all reality, is the condition of science itself; for as 
Coleridge has truly said, “If the invisible be denied, or (which 
is equivalent) considered invisible from the defect of the senses, 
and not in its own nature, the sciences even of observation and 
experiment lose their essential copula. The component parts 
can never be reduced into a harmonious whole, but must owe 
their systematic arrangement to the accidents of an ever-shift- 
ing perspective.” 

To find the cause of phenomena in the phenomena themselves 
is only possible by a denial or falsification of the idea of cause, 
and a substitution for it of a conception of the understanding 
drawn from sensible things. Thus J. Stuart Mill and others of 
the sensational school define cause to be invariable antecedent, 
according to which, if it be antecedent in space, a wheelbarrow 
is the cause of the man who wheels it; or if it be antecedent 
in time, the bud is the cause of the flower, or evening the cause 
of sunset ; where cause and effect are simultaneous, as fire and 
heat, or life and its manifestations, there is no cause at all. 
The true idea of cause always implies some power below or 
behind phenomena which of course is in its nature invisible, 
else it would itself be phenomenal. 
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The bearing of these remarks on the great question which 
modern scientific thought has at last reached, and is facing 
with what vision or blindness it has (though it lies at the very 
beginning of the study of nature, and is the first question that 
opens on the mind of a child)—the existence of a personal Creator— 
must be obvious. The insufficiency of the ordinary methods 
of proving the existence of God, has long been apparent. The 
inductive or scientific method, though often tried, has never 
been successful, for this lies wholly in the plane of nature and 
natural law, and can never transcend it, or prove the existence 
of spirit, The scientific facuity, the understanding, judging 
only according to sense and wholly without insight, can only 
generalize phenomena, and call the result a daw, or uniform 
method of nature’s acting; but what it is that acts, or why, 
or the existence of any substantive cause other and higher 
than is manifest in the phenomena themselves, is confessedly 
beyond its province. This even so acute and devout a thinker 
as Sir Wm. Hamilton acknowledges. He says, “The phenom- 
ena of matter taken by themselves, so far from warranting any 
inference as to the existence of a God, would, on the contrary, 
ground even an argument to his negation.” Hence those 
minds with whom all truth is measured by the logical and 
generalizing understanding, who have never had any higher 
faculty of spiritual insight awakened in them, do not believe in 
a God distinct from the universe. 

The defectiveness of this method is also seen when the argu- 
ment is drawn not from the material but the moral phenomena 
and order of the world, as in that recently put forth by 
Matthew Arnold in his “Literature and Dogma.” All the 
Deity which he admits is the existence—to adopt his own 
definition - of ‘an eternal power not ourselves which makes for 
righteousness.” So much, he thinks, can be made out by 
induction. But he denies to this power personality, and identi- 
fies it with a mere impersonal law or moral order—a higher 
law, indeed, than gravitation, since it governs conduct and not 
mere matter, but as destitute as that of all the personal 
attributes of the God we worship. Why the existence of such 
a law does not necessitate belief in a lawgiver—a Deity who 
has established and maintains this order, who loves righteous- 
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ness and hates iniquity, and who will render to every man 
according to his works—is logically owing to that fatal inca- 
pacity of admitting what cannot be seen with the eyes or de- 
monstrated to the understanding. Morally, it may be ex- 
plained by the language of the Apostle, “ because they do not 
like to retain God in their knowledge,” and because spiritual 
facts require a consent of the will as well as an intellectual 
perception, i. e., must be spiritually discerned. The truth is 
that God cannot be reasoned out by induction, or known in- 
ferentially by the understanding, any more than music can be 
perceived by the touch, or beauty apprehended by the smell, 
or the truth of poetry be logically proved by a syllogism. 
Always a higher faculty is requisite to complete and give 
validity to the argument. Spirit only can apprehend spirit. 
“By faith we understand that the worlds were framed by the 
word of God.” And when faith, or the spiritual faculty, has 
once apprehended God and affirmed his existence and charac- 
ter, the witness of nature and the laws of the moral universe 
come in to confirm and illustrate the truth. 

The a priori method of demonstration from the idea of God, 
or of the Infinite, revealed in the reason, is equally defective. 
This faculty, though higher than the understanding, deals only 
with abstract truth, or ideas. It does not reveal being or personal 
realities. The idea of God is indeed given by the moral reason, 
and is revealed with more or less distinctness in all men, is the 
inshining of that true light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world. But this idea of God is not God, 
though a strong presumption of his existence. Not until faith 
has bridged this chasm between ideas and realities, and given 
substance to this invisible and ideal object, not till the heart has 
embraced this object in love and trust, and found it real by its 
own vital and experimental touch and taste, has man really 
found God. Then oniy, and thus only, can we see God. 

But short of this practical and experimental discovery of 
God, there is what is called the argument from design, which is 
generally supposed to be valid, and whose force was felt and 
acknowledged in a great degree by the late Stuart Mill, as his 
posthumous writings have recently shown. This argument has 
unquestionably much of force in it, since if intelligent and 
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rational design can be shown to exist in nature, it proves the 
existence of a rational and designing mind behind or within 
nature as its author and controller. A rational effect can only 
proceed from a rational cause, except with those who, discard- 
ing the first principles of philosophy, assume to believe and 
teach that a universe of order and beauty may have grown, or 
been “developed ” out of chaos, intelligence out of blind force, 
man with his spiritual and divine powers out of a jelly-fish or 
tadpole. 

But this argument from design, as ordinarily employed, is. 
defective from a narrowness of conception and of treatment. 
It is based on the conception of the universe as a mechanical 
product, constructed artificially as a man constructs a watch ; 
the miad that devises and makes it being outside of and aloof 
from the product. The only evidence of its existence is the 
traces it has left of skill and wisdom in adapting means to 
ends—a skill and wisdom long ago exercised, and for aught 
we know, exhausted in the finished product. All we can 
know of the character of this mind is what appears in the way 
of design and contrivance. We see the building, and infer an 
architect ; we see the machine, and infer a machinist. But a 
man does not express all his mind and character in what is 
called “design.” A poet or artist reveals himself not merely by 
his consciously intended work, but quite as much by what is 
unconscious and spontaneous, the effluence, or spirit, or style, 
that flows not from his will but his genius. So a man’s charac- 
ter is revealed more truly, often, in his countenance, his voice 
and bearing, and even in his figure than in those products 
into which he puts his conscious thought and will. Those 
reveal the voluntary, these the involuntary and deeper side of 
his nature. 

Now it is a favorite conception of many, especially of poets 
and those who have the deepest insight into nature, that this 
material universe is not a mere mechanical product, but the 
living expression of a living, indwelling and ever present Mind. 
Nature is not a machine, but a poem or picture; that is, the 
original from which all poems and pictures, all art and beauty, 
as well as all utilities, are derived; and so embodies not the 
contrivances merely, but the living thought and mind and 
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genius of the author. Or, if it be a mechanism, it is like that 
which Ezekiel saw by the river of Chebar, whose wheels were 
instinct with the spirit of the living creature which they bore: 
“ When the cherubim went, the wheels went with them; when 
they stood, these stood; and when they were lifted up, these 
lifted up themselves also; for the spirit of the living creature 
was in them.” 

What we propose in the remainder of this article is to look 
at nature in the light of this broader and deeper conception, 
and see what evidences we have of the presence of Mind in 
Nature ; seeking not so much for specific design as for rational 
and personal inéelligence in the things that are made. 

I. Intelligence is manifested in the manifold and endless 
forms of the material creation, and in the very existence of 
form. 

For, consider, what is form, and whence does it come? 
Pure form is something «deal, a thought or idea of the mind, 
and can have no existence apart from mind, either as construct- 
ing or perceiving it. Take the necessary forms of geometry 
which the mind constructs or finds within itself. Have they 
any existence, or can they be conceived to exist, apart from 
intelligence, any more than their embodiment in outward 
figures can exist apart from space? They are in the mind as 
its necessary and innate ideas, or if not consciously there, 
recognized as soon as presented to it as its own, and belong to 
mind as essentially and inseparably as light belongs to the sun, 
or the property of resistance to matter. 

Again, the embodiment of these ideal forms in the outward 
and visible world, or their impress upon material things, is no 
less the work and the mark of intelligence. In no other way 
can matter receive form except as mind imparts or impresses 
it; for outward form is nothing else but the expression of a 
thought, i. «, of an ideal form existing primarily in the mind 
itself. Therefore it is said, before the creative intelligence of 
God began to organize matter, that the earth was without form 
and void; and darkness was upon the face of the deep. 
Formlessness, emptiness, darkness—this is the condition of 
matter apart from any higher principle; a mere receptivity for 
form and life. Whence is “development” to come? The 
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Scripture answers: And the Spirit of God moved upon the face of 
the waters, Then, in consequence of this brooding of the 
Divine Intelligence and Will (for both are implied in the term 
Spirit), light, order, division of parts, and the manifold forms 
of life appeared. The “development” was in the beginning, 
what it has been ever since, from above, not from below, the 
action of a higher power, quickening, informing, and so creating 
whatever partakes of form or of life. The order and the time in 
which this creation was accomplished is not the main ques- 
tion, but the fact of Mind or Spirit as the Creator. All things 
were made by Him (O° Aoyos, the Divine Intelligence) and 
without Him was not anything made that was made. All 
action of mind upon matter gives rise to material forms, and 
wherever form appears, there the presence and working of 
mind is demonstrated. 

The origin and existence of writing is a confirmation of this. 
As thought seeks to utter itself in articulate sounds, and thus 
creates language, so it seeks to embody or outline itself in 
certain visible forms that address themselves to the understand- 
ing, the result of which is writing. The connection between 
mind and form is as close and universal as that between mind 
and speech. The first attempts at writing are pictorial, rude 
imitations of the forms and objects of nature, as the first begin- 
nings of language are more or less imitations or expression in 
sound of the qualities of the object named. But whether the 
forms be pictorial or arbitrary, no one can fail to see that thought, 
intelligence or meaning is within and behind the form. The 
more perfect the form the more of mind appears in it, and the 
more impossible is it to have been the work of chance. Now 
all forms are the imprint and expression of some living 
thought, whether it be the simple geometric form of the crystal, 
the more beautiful and complicated forms of vegetable life, or 
the most perfect form in nature or above it—the human. 
Only this, since man is made in the image and likeness of God, 
expresses in its original and true form, not a divine thought, 
but the glory and beauty of the divine person. 

We regard this argument as convincing and unanswerable, 
that the existence of form implies the existence and action of mind, 
or intelligence. The only escape from this is the assumption 
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of the empirical philosophy that mind is not the originator, but 
only the perceiver of form; that the circle or triangle, for 
example, is not an original idea generated by the mind, but a 
notion derived from actually existing circles or triangles visible 
to sense. But this assumption is refuted by the fact that we 
never see or can see a true and perfect circle, but only an 
approximate likeness or image of it. The true circle is ideal, 
and is the standard to which all existing circles are referred, 
and by which they are measured. Hence it must be before, 
and the original of these. Also by the fact that we learn the 
true properties of the circle and other geometric forms not from 
outward ubservation and experiment but from inward thought ; 
hence they are things of the mind and not of sense or 
matter. So of all possible or conceivable forms, all that can be 
called beautiful, or which are the expression of thought or 
intelligence. Beauty is something ideal, a thing of the mind 
and not of the senses, which all beautiful objects suggest or 
awaken within us but do not give from without. Herein con- 
sists its charm and power, that it cannot be defined or measured 
by the thing called beautiful, but escapes all visible and finite 
boundaries and merges in the infinite. The fact that we can 
recognize the beautiful (ro xaAov) or the intelligible (ro von- 
rov) in outward things, that they appeal to an intellectual or 
wsthetic sense within us, proves that they originate in and pro- 
ceed from Intelligence (vods), a Spirit in which thought and 
beauty abide as their eternal fountain. 

When we look upon a work of art,—suppose it to be a study 
or outline drawing of a human form by M. Angelo or Raphael, 
such as are to be seen in the Pitti palace at Florence, or one of 
those wonderful creations of sculpture that adorn the Tribune 
or the Vatican,—we know with absolute certainty, without any 
reasoning or research, that such a creation was the work of 
mind, of thought and genius of a very high order; that it could 
not possibly have been the work of chance or of blind unintel- 
ligent forces; and the idea of such an origin would be scouted 
as the dream of a lunatic. Even the rude drawings and 
hieroglyphics on the slabs of Nineveh or the obelisks of Egypt, 
are recognized at once as the work of human intelligence, 
though of a lower culture, because there is thought and mean- 
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ing in the figures. The very scratches on the rocks of Sinai, 
called the Sinaitic inscriptions, though wholly unintelligible, 
are without question attributed to human origin, because there 
is too much of form and orderly method in them to be acci- 
dental or mere freaks of nature, like the pictured rocks of Lake 
Superior. 

Now, will some scientist of the materialistic school be so 
good as to tell us on what principle these creations of art are 
recognized as the work of mind, which does not apply with 
equal validity to their originals—those forms and creations of 
nature from which they are derived. If the rude or artistic 
imitations cannot exist without an intelligence to create them, 
much less can the more perfect originals. 

It may be said that human creations are isolated productions 
whose process can be ontwardly traced from beginning to com- 
pletion, while in natural creations the process is latent and 
repeated continually, according to a uniform and necessary law, 
In other words, the former is produced by a mechanical 
process working from without, while the latter is produced by 
a vital process working from within. But this only shows a 
different method of working—in the case of nature a more per- 
fect method, issuing in a more perfect result- -not that the 
power which creates is different, except also in degree, viz: a 
more perfect intelligence. That nature works according to a 
law, and repeats her creations continually after the same 
original types, does not make them less the work of intelli- 
gence; as the reproduction of a picture by the artist, or its 
multiplication by the art of engraving or chromo-lithography 
argues not less of genius or intelligence in its original produc- 
tion. Nay, what are these same /aws of nature which are made 
to stand between the creation and the Creator, and even to crowd 
him from his place in the universe, but the living and opera- 
tive thoughts of God? Take the law of gravitation, for ex- 
ample, the most universal and omnipresent of all. What is it, 
and how shall it be defined? Apart from the force which acts 
and which is utterly inscrutable in its nature, the only thing 
intelligible about it is what Newton discovered, viz: its 
rationale or mode of operating—that it operates directly as the 
quantity of matter, and inversely as the square of the distance, 
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And this is a mathematical thought or ratio, The reason or 
intelligence in the law is what our reason discerns, and nothing 
else. When Mr. Babbage’s calculating machine works out a 
mathematical problem, the result is due not to the matter or 
the intelligence of the machine, but to the thought of the 
inventor working through the cunningly adjusted wheels. It 
is mind that works the problem, only this mind operates 
through the instrument instead of through the fingers. So 
when a sculptor embodies his thought or beautiful conception 
in marble, it is not the stone that thinks or dreams itself into 
the statue, but the ideal in the mind of the sculptor works 
through his hand and chisel, guiding every stroke, as if eye, 
hand, and tool were each instinct with thought and intelligence, 
until the inspiring and informing idea stands revealed and 
fixed in the stone forever. And when completed it is this 
ideal form that entrances the beholder; the material, like the 
ink and letters of a book, is only the medium for conveying 
the thought of the artist. 

So, whether we contemplate the motions of the spheres, or 
the infinitely varied and beautiful forms ever growing under 
our eye in nature, the closer we study them in the light of 
thought, the more will the mere matter recede and fade from 
view, and the living thought and intelligence which underlies, 
informs, and works through all things become apparent. 

Go out into your garden in some bright morning in June, 
and observe the wonderful variety and complex beauty of the 
forms of vegetable and floral life that meet the eye. Every leaf 
is a marvel of symmetry that grows and deepens the closer you 
examine it. You wonder at the exhaustless number and 
variety of the patterns which nature has invented and brings 
out from her laboratory or studio, and which are endlessly 
copied in works of human art and ornamentation,—architecture, 
furniture, tapestry, carpeting, etc.,—all putting nature under 
contribution for their forms and patterns, yet never exhausting 
them. And when you add the combinations of color, the 
myriad tints and pencillings of flowers, as if laid on with an 
artist’s pencil and with more than an artist’s delicacy and per- 
fection of taste, the garden appears like an illuminated missal 
whose elaborated gold and crimson letters are not the less 
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beautiful because in an unknown language; or like some 
grand symphony where the notes are too intricate and full of 
meaning to be followed or understood except in a general, 
overpowering sense of delight and harmony. 

As well suppose that one of Beethoven’s symphonies could 
have written itself without that master soul to apprehend and 
rehearse the harmonies of heaven, as that all this beauty of 
form and color grew up from the earth without a mind whose 
thoughts are beauty, and whose emotions are harmony. No one 
can study thoughtfully the exquisite grace and loveliness of a full 
blown calia, without the feeling that the designer of that flower 
loves beauty with a passion surpassing that of any human artist. 
And this leads us to the discovery, which a deeper study of 
nature will reveal more fully, that there is in this manifold 
world of forms and colors and harmonies—“ this wondrous 
world of eye and ear,” not only thought but feeling, not merely 
intelligence, but character. The face of nature, no more than 
the human countenance, is not a mere combination of forms 
and colors and utilities, which the geometrician can measure, 
and the scientist analyze, and the practical man utilize for food 
and comfort; but it has meanings and expressions too subtle to 
be apprehended or understood by the scientific faculty, which 
only a deep feeling soul can read, which it is the province of 
the poet or the artist to feel and interpret. It is more than a 
fancied resemblance, or even a true analogy, when we speak of 
the smile of a dewy landscape lighted up with sunrise, or the 
jrown that darkens a mountain’s brow when a cloud rests upon 
it, or of the joy and love expressed in a full blown rose, which 
makes this flower the natural and chosen symbol of such 
emotions. It is the recognition of a reality within what we 
call nature, which is the spirit of its forms, and is as true and 
spiritual as that we are conscious of in ourselves. When 
Wordsworth in one of his finest sonnets describes the deep 
peace of a summer evening: 

“Tt is a beafiteous evening, calm and free; 
The holy time is quiet as a nun, 


Breathless with adoration, * * 
The gentleness of heaven is on the sea, &c.” 


Or, when in the Hrcursion, he describes the effect of sunrise 
beheld from a mountain summit: 
VOL. XXXV. 3 
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“ The clouds were touched, 
And in their silent faces did he read 
Unutterable love ; ”— 
—it is not the transfer of his own emotions to natural objects, 
but the recognition in nature of a spirit kindred to his own, 
and awakening in him kindred divine emotions; just as the 
philosopher recognizes in the laws of nature a reason—(/ogos 
or ratio) kindred to that which interprets them. It is the “ peace 
of God” which passeth the understanding of the scientist, and 
the “love of God” which passeth all mere knowledge—a self- 
conscious peace and love, which is expressed in the breathless 
air, the reposing ocean and the silent faces of the clouds :—and 
which the poet feels and gives utterance to :— 
“ A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts, a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man.” 

What is the sense of swblimity that lifts and awes the soul 
when looking at Mont Blanc. or some stupendous gorge among 
the Alps? It is not mere physical grandeur as measured by 
miles or feet, or anything which the senses or the understand- 
ing can explain ; but because the scene, like a human coun- 
tenance, or some majestic human presence, expresses and appeals 
to something spiritual and divine. Power, majesty, and mys- 
tery, undefined, vast, incomprehensible—in a word, the Infinite 
is here expressed, or dimly suggested, appealing to that faculty 
within us which responds with trembling awe to the infinite and 
divine, as the eye responds to light, or the ear to music, or the 
heart to love. So when looking up into the glittering vault of 
heaven, it is not mere vastness, or unlimited space, “ thick sown 
with stars through all its azure depths,” into which we look, but 
it is as if looking into an infinite and omniscient eye, with intelli- 
gence and love and infinite pity in its gaze. “The heavens de- 
clare the glory of God :” and this glory is something more than 
a mere physical display. ‘As high as the heavens are above 
the earth, so great (and so deep) is his mercy toward them that 
fear him.” And if the scientist with his tubes and instruments 
finds only physical laws in the universe, it is not because mind 
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and spirit is not there, but because it can only be spiritually dis- 
cerned. The poet is the truest interpreter of nature as he is of 
man, because he looks beneath its outward forms and scientific 
laws, or regulative ideas, to its inmost spiritual meanings ;—as 
Shakespeare saw deeper into human nature and the human soul 
than all the philosophers ;—and the most spiritual and devout 
poets (insight and genius being given) are the profoundest seers, 
because the pure in heart only shall see God. 

The best poetry has ever flourished hand in hand with the most 
spiritual philosophy, and the most reverent study of nature and 
of man. When the present materialistic tendency in science 
and philosophy shall have come to its head, and nature and 
man are vacated of spirit, and reduced to a mere automatic ma- 
chine of blind and necessary forces, poetry will die together with 
religion, or become a hollow sham, a mere mechanical thing of 
petty conceits and jingling rhymes, as soulless and unreal as 
as the mockeries with which it deals. Jnspiration implies a 
Spirit in nature to inspire its worshippers, and a spirit in man 
also able to be inspired. The tdeal which all true art seeks 
to find and to embody in its creations, implies a universal Mind 
in which all ideals abide and from which they are derived. 
And when mind and spirit are eliminated from nature, what is 
there to inspire or to embody? When the spirit in man, which 
alone elevates him above the brute, is identified in kind with 
the brutish instinct and understanding, what will nature be to 
him more than it isto the brute? High communion, and “the 
joy of elevated thoughts” will give place to blind wonder or 
contented grazing; and in place of art and poetry, mechanical 
artifice or a soulless and parrot-like imitation will be all that 
remains. 

IJ. But there is another element or aspect of nature which 
requires to be considered. The forms of the material world are 
never separate from its forces, but have their existence only 
through the working and manifestation of these. The ultimate 
conceptions which lie at the basis of all material things, or into 
which all things may be resolved, are two, viz: matter and /orce. 
However these may be defined, or whatever theory we may 
adopt as to the constitution of matter, whether the atomic or the 
dynamic, its essence, as well as that of the physical forces, re- 
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mains a profound mystery. We can never reach, much less see, 
the ultimate atom, or find the invisible and unrepresentable en- 
tity which we call “force,” or determine by any scientific process 
the question whether these two may not be essentially and at 
bottom one. It is sufficient for our present purpose to consider 
the two as distinct, yet ever present in all created things, and 
to represent matter as the recipient of form, or that upon which 
form is impressed and by which it is manifested ; force as the 
efficient cause and producer of form.* We have already con- 
sidered the origin and genesis of Form. What, now, and 
whence is Force? we answer: 

As form is the product and expression of thought, so force is 
the issue or exertion of will. This will be evident from the fol- 
lowing considerations: Force is never the object of direct 
perception. It is not a phenomenon, something visible or 
tangible; but only its effects, as motion and growth, are discern- 
ible by the senses. It cannot be imagined or conceived under 
any image that shall not be false to the reality. Force in itself, 
as well as form, is ideal, or rather spiritual; i.e., it exists in and 
for the spirit, and can be discerned by the mind alone, yet is 
not the less real and actual. Its effects can be perceived and felt 
and measured, but force itself no man hath seen or can see. 
It belongs to the realm of causes, of invisible and unrepresent- 
able powers, which positivism discards and denies. Hence the 
physical forces which the modern materialist talks so glibly and 
knowingly about, are not forces at all, but mere phenomena, the 
motions or effects produced by them, or the fluids or atoms ac- 
tuated by them. We speak of feeling the force ofa blow; but 
all which is felt is the matter of the hand or fist propelled by 
the invisible power of will. So we speak of the force of gravi- 
tation; but all that we perceive of this force is its effects, the 
motion of bodies impelled by it according to a certain invariable 
law. The force itself can no more be seen than a volition, or 
the exertions of our own will can be outwardly perceived. 

This is indeed the only true conception of force, that which 





* Have we not here the ultimate source of the male and female principle, which 
is so wondrously manifested throughout nature? For “two great sexes animate the 
world.” In the beginning, force obviously represesents the masculine, matter the 
Seminine principle. 
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we are conscious of in ourselves when we put forth a volition. 
There is no other true and ultimate conception of power than that 
which is found in our own consciousness, and proceeds from a 
conscious and personal will. In ourselves is the key which inter- 
prets God and the world to us, It is because we are that we have an 
idea of being, or substance, below and other than the outward sur- 
faces and shifting, unenduring phenomena, which is all that the 
senses can perceive. Itis because we are causes, that we have an 
idea of cause other and truer than mere antecedent. And it is 
because we are powers, and continually originate forces that pro- 
duce effects in nature, that we can apprehend physical forces and 
whence they proceed. But power or force is not the less a mys- 
tery, alike unfathomable whether exerted by ourselves or wit- 
nessed in the world around us. Force can become visible only 
as it is embodied first of all in motion, as a thought is embodied 
in a word or outward form. And just as we refer all intelligi- 
ble or artistic forms to some thought or intelligence behind them, 
so with the same intuitive certainty we refer all force, however 
manifested, to a will or volition behind it. This idea of force 
is not invalidated (except to the few who have outgrown its 
teachings) by the fact that the Bible everywhere sanctions this 
view ; retaining the primitive, if unscientific, conception that 
“power belongeth unto God,” and is the same in kind, however 
different in degree, with power in man. The powers of nature 
according to the Bible, are not blind and necessary forces, but 
the direct exertion of the divine will: “Who by his strength set- 
teth fast the mountains, being girded with power.” “The strength 
of the hills is his also.” This truth was recognized by the great 
Newton, who defines gravitation whose law he had discovered, 
to be nothing else than the constantly exerted might of God. 

The objection which at first view may present itself against re- 
solving all force into will-power or divine volition, viz: that 
it makes the operations of nature arbitrary, and is inconsistent 
with the constancy and necessity that characterize its laws and 
workings,—this objection is plausible, and demands to be con- 
sidered. That will power is arbitrary and inconstant, is an as- 
sumption, or inference derived from human and weak or de- 
praved exhibitions of it, and does not apply to its highest and 
best manifestations in human character, least of all to the Divine 
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will, where reason and therefore law, issupreme. The regular- 
ity and constancy of natural forces is not secured by their being 
blind and unintelligent. On the contrary, intelligence, will, pur- 
pose, especially if grounded in the highest reason, are the surest 
guarantees of order and constancy in human affairs, holding the 
body and all other instruments steadily to their tasks, when mere 
“nature” would flag, or capriciously desist or fly off. 

If it be said that will is a free power, while physical force is ne- 
cessary, or under a law of necessity, and so stands in contrast with 
the former as belonging to a different category,—this is true in a 
certain sense, and indicates a most important distinction. But 
let us fifst understand the true meaning of freedom and necessity, 
and to what these terms apply. As applied to human actions or 
volitions, they respect the origin or genesis of the act, and not 
its quality. Thus the will is free, because it is itself the true 
cause and originator of its own acts, irrespective of the certainty 
or uniformity of these acts. It is not caused to act by any ex- 
ternal power—the reasons or motives in view of which it acts, 
being subject to its own self-determining power to follow or 
reject, and so are merely counsellors not controllers, influences 
not causes of the action. So the Divine will is the true cause 
of its own acts, which are yet ever in accordance with the high- 
est reason and wisdom. Hence it is free, even in its constancy 
and uniformity,—free to maintain or to countervail or suspend, 
or even annul, if need be, the laws of nature, as it was free to 
ordain them, according to His own eternal counsel. But the 
issues of these acts, which come within the sphere and cog- 
nizance of sense, are not free Thus a stone thrown into 
the air is not free to remain there, but must fall to the earth, 
since the cause of its motion is wholly without itself. All facts 
and events once set in motion in the physical world are under 
this law of necessity, which becomes a law and enforces itself 
only because the will of God so ordains. Thus even physical 
necessity is grounded in freedom, and does not bind, as some 
maintain, the will either of God or of man. 

Human freedom belongs wholly to the inner spiritual sphere, 
the sphere of the will; but so soon as an act is done, it passes 
into the outer sphere and system of nature, which is under the 
control of the Divine will, and subject to laws which are necessary 
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in relation to us, but free in relation to God, since they emanate 
from and are kept in force by the Divine volitions. These are 
not fitful and arbitrary, like human volitions, but constant, 
ubiquitous, and eternal, as become the volitions of an eternal, 
all-wise and omnipresent Spirit, “ with whom is no variableness 
neither shadow of turning” The strength and precision of 
these mighty physical forces measures the energy and accuracy 
of the Divine volition. Is the regular and ceaseless pulsing 
of the Divine will through this universal frame any more in- 
credible or incomprehensible than the regular pulsations of the 
heart in the human body? And if the force which drives this 
mysterious engine of life within us is not as in the workings of 
the brain and the hand, our will but the Divine, it only makes 
more palpable the truth, so little apprehended or believed, that 
“in Him we live and move and have our being.” 

What a grand and impressive view does this give of the Di- 
vine immutability, and of the connection between the physical 
forces and the final ends of the creation, since both are united 
in the one supreme will! At the same time a free and consist- 
ent place is found for miracles and Divine answer to prayer ; 
since the system of nature is not a mere dead mechanism, but 
a living organism instinct throughout with intelligence and 
will, and as pliant to the indwelling spirit as the body of a 
man is to the soul. This view affords also a guarantee for the 
certain execution of God’s moral laws and promises, which pro- 
ceed from the same will that constitutes the stability and con- 
stancy of natural law. ‘Thus saith the Lord ; if ye can break 
my covenant of the day, and my covenant of the night, that 
there should not be day and night in their season, then may 
also my covenant be broken with David, my servant.” 

“ His word of grace is sure and strong, 
As that which built the skies ; 

The power which rolls the stars along 
Speaks all the promises.” 

Another objection sometimes urged against this view is that 
it is pantheistic. But this can only hold with those who fail to 
distinguish clearly what pantheism is; which is not the imma- 
nence and working of God in nature, but the confounding of 
God with nature, and especially the denial of the Divine per- 
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sonality and freedom. So long as God is conceived as a free 
personal Spirit, distinct from the world and from man, there is 
little danger of falling into pantheism. 

At the same time there is a truth in pantheism which needs 
to be recognized, as a corrective to our dead, mechanical, and 
really atheistic conception of the universe. It is that which is 
taught in such passages as these: ‘‘ Upholding all things by the 
word cf His power. “For He (the Logos) is before all things, 
and in Him (not by Him) all things consist.” “He is not far 
from every one of us; for in Him we live and move and have 
our being”: where the representation is that both we and 
all things have. their true being in God, who is therefore 
the substance of all created things, as far as they have any sub- 
stance in distinction from mere phenomenal existence ;—that 
God is in some true sense the light of reason and the life of the 
spirit in all men—the supporting ground, the upholding power 
and the informing organific law of all organized existence, in 
whose intelligence and will all things consist, or come into sys- 
tem and harmony as a universe. 

Combining now these two conceptions, as they are combined 
in every law and operation of nature, viz: thought or idea as 
the constituent of form, and will as the constituent of force, we 
have the Divine side of nature, or Mind present and active in 
every manifestation of created being. This is the active and 
intelligible principle in nature. There remains only the pas- 
sive and unintelligible matter or stuff upon which form is im- 
pressed, through which force is manifested, and out of which, 
as out of a dark chaotic mass or material, this wondrous uni- 
verse is created. What this is, and whether it be eternal, as 
the materialists assert ; or a mere phenomenon without any sub- 
stance, the negative pole of being to which the positive is in 
eternal antagonism—a kind of shadow cast by substance and 
necessary to its relief and visibility, as idealism would say :— 
or, following Plato’s conception, whether it be the seat and 
symbol of the evil principle, which God is evermore contend- 
ing with and overcoming, transforming continually into life 
and beauty, by informing it with the ideal and divine, until it 
wholly disappear in the new spiritual creation, except the 
slag or dross which may remain, to be destroyed in the con- 
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summation of all things:—this insoluble question we leave 
unanswered. 

But regarding matter simply as the material on which form 
is to be impressed, Jet us see how the joint action of thought 
and will, acting as one power, accomplishes this result. Take 
the simplest form of matter, the crystal, in the process of 
shooting. There is the nisus or force present as the active prin- 
ciple of the stone, which so soon as the conditions are supplied 
acts upon, or within, the semi-fluid mass, not blindly or at ran- 
dom, but under the guidance of an idea, viz: a geometric form ; 
and the result is a perfectly shaped cube or other symmetrical 
figure with pyramidal apex, according to the pattern in the 
Mind of nature. Whatever defect appears in the completed 
result, whatever falling short of the actual form from the ideal 
type, is to be attributed to defective conditions, or to the “evil” 
inherent in matter, or in nature as fallen, which necessitates a 
difference between the ideal and the actual in this world. 

Ascending in the scale of nature, let us take the next kind 
of form, that of vegetable life. Here the idea to be wrought out 
is more complex and beautiful, and the operating force propor- 
tionally complex and protracted. The vital principle, unlike 
the nisus in the shooting of the crystal, does not realize its end 
by a single impulse, but, like an architect, builds up the struc- 
ture sertatim, and piece by piece, or like a sculptor, shapes the 
form stroke by stroke, until the whole is completed. What is 
especially to be noticed is that this whole complex idea seems 
to be wholly present in every part and stage of the process, 
guiding intelligently every increment of growth, and caus- 
ing preparation to be made beforehand, as by a thoughtful pro- 
vision, for what is to come afterward; as in the pre-formation 
of leaf ard flower or fruit buds, and in all the wondrous and 
complicated arrangements by which the seed is provided for, 
as the consummation of the plant life. As an architect has the 
idea or plan of the building he is erecting in his mind or chart, 
which guides the shaping and laying of every stone, so nature, 
or rather the mind that works in nature, works not blindly but 
intelligently after an cdea which determines the form and struc- 
ture of every leaf and stem and blossom, and is identical with 
what we term kind or species. Hence in the original creation of 
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plants, God is said to have formed them each after its kind, 
i. e., after the specific thought or idea in the mind of the Crea- 
tor. And as God’s thoughts are never confused, however com- 
plex and varied, the grand distinctive types of genera and spe- 
cies in the creation are never confused by transmutation of one 
into another, as the Darwinian theory supposes. Hence, too, 
the profound meaning of the Psalmist’s meditation: “Thine 
eyes did see my substance, yet being unperfect, and in thy book 
all my members were written which in continuance were fashioned 
when as yet there was none of them.” This too disposes of the 
development theory; for the development we witness in na- 
ture is not of mere matter, since there is nothing in it to 
develope, but of the tdea contained in the life principle, which 
enters into matter from above and works it up into a realization 
of the type or species, which is ideal and invisible, but not the 
less real. This idea, moreover, is not a mere mental concep- 
tion formed by generalizing particular forms into a general no- 
tion, and having only a subjective and ideal existence, but a 
real power present in every living organism, which makes it 
what it is. Plato’s doctrine that Ideas are the constitutive soul 
of things, is based in the deepest philosophy. These Divine 
Ideas differ from ours in that they consétute the things in which 
they inhere, whereas our thought of things is passive and without 
power except to know them; also that in our minds we disso- 
ciate the power which acts from the law or mode of its action, 
whereas in nature they never are dissociated, but exist and act 
together as Thought and Force, or Intelligence and Will. 

Ideas, in this sense, are the truth and essence of things, and 
not mere images derived from them, the true objects of knowl- 
edge, which we reach when our thought coincides with the Di- 
vine thought or idea that is here embodied. 

We need not pursue the gradation begun into the next form or 
type of life, the an/mal, except so far as to indicate a single fact 
which has an important bearing on the question of the origin of 
man. We haveseen it to bea characteristic of vegetable life that 
the formative principle, or generic idea, is wholly present in every 
part of the organism, intelligently guiding and shaping it with 
reference to results not yet apparent, but contained potentially 
in the vital principle. What the tree is to be we cannot tell 
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from the germ, and only imperfectly from the sapling, for na- 
ture seems to hide her secrets of form and beauty, not dis- 
closing them till the time for development is come. But not 
so in respect to animal life. Here the informing idea, at least 
in the higher species, appears to stamp itself upon the form 
almost from the beginning ; so that even the embryo or foetus 
is, in little, the image of the perfect animal, and this even in 
respect to the smallest and most delicate organs. Notably is 
this true of the human foetus—showing that nature has, so to 
speak, perfected her idea before she began her work, and ex- 
pressed it at the beginning, leaving no room for afterthought or 
change of plan. The bearing of this fact on the development 
theory must be obvious. The ideaof the animal being not for 
a rational or social existence, but for a mere earthly and mate- 
rial one, its form and structure and every limb and organ are 
shaped with reference to this end and nothing higher. Its limbs 
are made for support and running, or for the prehension of 
prey or food, and not for serving the mind. Its head and sen- 
ses are prone and earthward, for converse with the ground and 
not with heaven or with beauty. Its vocal organs are adapted 
for inarticulate cries, not for talking or the discourse of reason. 
The idea of man being for higher and nobler ends, for a rational 
and spiritual as well as a physical life, this idea is stamped 
upon his form from the beginning. The physical (which being 
the basis of the spiritual, takes the general type of higher 
physical organisms), is everywhere made subordinate to the in- 
tellectual. The limbs of the human infant, unlike those of 
quadrupeds or the young of other animals, are unable for 
months to sustain its own weight; which fact, together with its 
tender and unprotected body, and the absolute helplessness 
and dependence of the frail being, presupposes social and intel- 
lectual conditions wholly unattainable by animals. When, too, 
we consider the miracle of the human hand—which no animal 
paw approaches—and the corresponding miracles of art which 
it is adapted and formed to create; and the supernal light of 
reason and love reflected in the smile that is kindled in the face 
of the little one by the beaming looks of the mother—which 
no animal face is capable of wearing ;—and especially when 
the divine form of man and the celestial beauty of his coun- 
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tenance is superadded to the rest, as it were the seal and signa- 
ture of the Divine artist, to show that he is indeed made in 
the image of God,—we see that what man is in the highest alti- 
tude and dignity he has yet attained, was manifestly designed, 
and belongs to the primordial idea of man as stamped upon bis 
structure from the beginning. To suppose otherwise, or to 
suppose that this grand distinction of man over all other crea- 
tures, this godlike form, with the Divine attributes of reason and 
love and spiritual intelligence, were smuggled in, so to speak, 
by accident upon a mere animal nature, or were “ developed” 
from the brute instinct and bestial form of “ a hairy quadruped 
furnished with a tail and pointed ears,” by a process of “ natural 
selection” without a special divine creation, is to forego reason 
itself and approximate the level of intelligence from which the 
the theory claims that man has arisen. 

From this perhaps too extended disquisition, the abstruseness 
of which may be pardoned for the sake of the important issues 
involyed,—one or two thoughts of practical interest suggest 
themselves. We see what true Science is, and what relation it 
sustains to Religion. 

Natural science is nothing else but the reading of God's 
thoughts in nature. It is not a dull tracing of mechanical 
effects to mechanical causes, or antecedents, but the communion 
of mind with Mind. Hence the devout enthusiasm which has 
ever characterized the truest scientific thinkers and discoverers, 
which is admirably expressed in the exclamation of Kepler: 
“O God, I think thy thoughts after Thee!” Little enthusiasm 
and little inspiration will those have who ignore the existence 
of mind or thought in nature, and confine their inspection to 
mere phenomena, the bare letter of the book of nature, as if 
there were no divine thought or meaning below it. All honor 
to the grammarians, whether in the field of literature or of 
science. It is needful to know the structure, the history and 
logical connections both of words and facts, that we may not 
mistake false for true readings. But it is no less needful to 
look below and through the letter to the thought or idea 
expressed by it, and especially to believe that there ss an idea. 
Faith and reverence are necessary, whether in reading the book 
of God’s word, or the book of God’s works. All the greatest 
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discoveries in science have been made by men of devout faith 
in God. And the reason of this is evident; for science in its 
highest range is communion with God; and its truest motto 
would be, ‘In thy light shall we see light.” 

If there is mind in nature, which it is the object of science to 
reach and interpret, it is an infinite mind, whose thoughts as 
revealed in things are inexhaustible. “Thy thoughts, O God! 
are very deep,” says David; and what student of nature has 
not found them so? Where, then, is the limit of science, if 
there be any, in searching out these thoughts of God? Shall 
we restrict our exploration to what are called material causes,— 
(which if in the sphere of phenomena are not causes at all), and 
ignore any deeper or final causes? So the modern scientist 
asserts, but not so thought the great Sir Isaac Newton. “The 
principal object of natural philosophy, says this great man, is 
to ascend from effects to causes, even till one arrives at the first 
cause of all, which certainly is not mechanical, and not only to 
explain the mechanism of the world, but above all to resolve 
questions such as these: whence comes it that nature does 
nothing in vain; and whence springs this order and this beauty 
in the animal creation, which are made with so much art, and 
for what ends have their different parts been disposed? Has 
the eye been formed without any knowledge of optics, and the 
ear without the knowledge of acoustics? ”*—questions which 
we refer to Mr. Tyndall to answer. 





* La Philosophie Anglais. See Revue des Dew Mondes for March, 1875. 

We append the following continuation of the above extract: ‘A ces questions 
profondes, Newton répondait qu’il existe un étre incorporel, vivant, intelligent, 
omniprésent, qui dans l’espace infini, comme dans son sensorium, voit les choses 
en elles-mémes, les percoit dans leur intégrité, les comprend pleinement parce 
qu’elles lui sont immédiament présentes, tandisque Jes images seulement en sont 
transmises 4 nos sens par Ja perception. Dieu pour lui était non pas seulement 
lame du monde, mais le seigneur universel, tavroxpatwp. La domination de 
létre spirituel constitue Dieu, et Dieu a son tour, en tant qu’il dure et existe partout 
et toujours, constitue l’espace et la durée. L’unité de la personne humaine n’est 
qu’une image de l’unité de Dieu. Dieu est tout entier semblable a lui-méme, et en 
quelque sorte tout ceil, tout cerveau, tout bras, dans un sens incorporel; de 
méme que |’aveugle n’a pas idée des couleurs, nous n’avons aucune idée de la 
maniére dont le Seigneur souverainement sage, sent et comprend tout. Nous 
ne le connaissons que par sa sagesse et par l’admirable structure des choses 
per optimas rerum structuras. Telle est dans ses traits généraux la théologie de 
Newton, et nous pensons avec M. de Remusat que jamais plus grand autorité 
n’aura été donneé a la preuve que Kant appelait physico-theologique.” 
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Such being the nature and legitimate object of science, its 
affinity with religion must be manifest. For religion is also 
communion with God; only this communion is not limited to 
the thoughts of God in the physical creation, but comprehends 
also other and more spiritual revelations, especially those made 
in the Scriptures and in the human soul. To restrict religion 
to the region of emotion, and deny to it that of knowledge, as 
belonging exclusively to science, according to Mr. Tyndall, 
evinces a most inadequate idea of the nature of religion. 
Divorced from reason and knowledge religion becomes super- 
stition. Religious faith is, in fact, the highest kind of knowl- 
edge, the knowledge of God; only this knowledge is not that of 
the understanding considered as a sense-faculty conversant only 
with things of sense or phenomena, but is that of the higher 
intuitional and spiritual nature, which includes the will and 
emotions as well as the reason. 

A conflict or antagonism between science and religion is only 
possible through a false conception of one or both, and their 
harmony will be brought about by holding a higher and truer 
idea of their essential unity, and will result in exalting and 
quickening the spirit of science and in broadening and enlight- 
ening that of religion. 

When religion shall enlarge her faith to the reception of all 
truth as divine, and as needful to her complete and harmonious 
growth and stature; and when science shall cease to be dog- 
matic, and be content to learn as a little child; and when it 
can recognize realities other than what the senses can detect or 
the understanding conceive and measure, and has learned the 
true meaning of the word cause ;—in short, when it can discern 
a divine mind in nature, as the ground and substance of all 
phenomena and the constituent of all its laws and forces,—the 
dawn of a new Jnstanratio will have come. 


“ Science then will be a precious visitant, 
And then, and only then, be worthy of her name.” 
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Artictr IIL—EMPIRICAL DISSENT FROM MR. SPEN- 
CER’S PHILOSOPHY. 


Problems of Lifeand Mind. By Grorce Henry Lewes. First 
Series. The Foundation of a Creed. 2 vols. London, 
1874-75. 


Mr. GrorGe Henry Lewks is the author of a “ Biograph- 
ical History of Philosophy,” published in 1847, and repub- 
lished afterwards under the title of “A History of Philosophy 
from Thales to Comte ;” of special disquisitions on Comte and 
Aristotle ; of a Life of Robespierre, the standard biography of 
Goethe, an essay on the Spanish Drama, a novel or two, a 
tragedy or two, and papers too numerous to mention on 
Psychology, Physiology, the Positive Philosophy, and things 
in general. These works have given the author a somewhat 
exceptional position among philosophical writers of the day, 
not unlike that of George Eliot the novelist, a name always 
mentioned by the British reviewer with bated breath, as of one 
whose utterances are wholly beyond the range of ordinary 
criticism. Not, of course, but what there are critics in plenty 
who venture to differ from Mr. Lewes, but that no critic is 
capable of the impropriety of forgetting that it is Mr. Lewes 
from whom he differs. Nor are we; on the contrary we record 
an impression derived from some acquaintance with the docu- 
ments themselves that Mr. Lewes’s biographies of other great men 
are chiefly remarkable from the instructive light they throw on 
the biographer—the life and works of Goethe for example 
serving as a kind of translucent screen through which the 
action of Mr. Lewes’s mind glows upon us; and the History of 
Philosophy for its impressive disclosure of the way in which 
philosophic thought has ever tended, with the imperturbable 
gravity of natural law, from the clouds and quicksands of 
primeval Metempirics to the solid ground of Mr. Lewes’s 
Opinions, 

What those opinions are and how they have arisen we now 
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learn in a direct and compendious manner from the latest 
product of Mr. Lewes’s genius, the Problems of Life and Mind. 
It appears that so long ago as 1836 Mr. Lewes had planned a 
treatise on the Philosophy of Mind in which the doctrines of 
Reid, Stewart, and Brown were to be physiologically inter- 
preted.* It turned out upon trial, however, that the doctrines of 
those misguided men were incapable of physiological interpret- 
ation, and very properly, therefore, Mr. Lewes abandoned the 
Scotch Philosophy to its fate. Other studies and labors inter- 
vened unti] 1860, when Mr. Lewes, believing that his re- 
searches into the nervous system had given him a clue through 
the labyrinth of mental phenomena (where the clueless Scotch- 
men had been lost), turned for their better interpretation to the 
simpler phenomena of Animal Psychology. But here, in spite 
of the filum labyrinthi, he was thwarted by that Minotaur 
which has been so fatal to theologians, to wit: Anthropo- 
morphism ; an inevitable catastrophe, “since, obviously, it is 
only through our knowledge of the processes in ourselves that 
we can interpret the manifestations of similar processes in 
animals”—or in gods; and hence “we are hampered by the 
anthropomorphic tendency which leads us to assign exclusively 
human motives to animal actions.” Let us pause here a 
moment to observe that Anthropomorphism—our propensity 
to read ourselves into the phenomena we study—has some 
good points about it too, although of course the kind of 
anthropomorphism that man has will depend very largely on 
the kind of man.¢ It is this, for example, as we suggested 
before, which lends such charm to Mr. Lewes’s biographies of 
Plato and Goethe. 

Returning from these unfortunate excursions into the Scotch 
Philosophy and Animal Psychology, Mr. Lewes at last began 





* Preface. 

+ The kind of philosophy a man chooses, says Fichte, depends on the kind of 
man. This is true too, although quoted by Mr. Lewes to show what a whim- 
sical thing Metempiricism is. Fancy, says Mr. Lewes, an Evangelical Geology or 
a High Church Chemistry! It is to be feared that both these absurdities are on 
the cards; that is, each of the special sciences ends in certain generalizations, and 
the kind of interpretation put upon these will depend upon the kind of man. So 
we have what we may call the Evangelical Physics of Prof. Clerk Maxwell, and 
the Ultramontane Anatomy of Mr. St. Geo. Mivart, and so on. 
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in 1862, where, perhaps it is a little surprising that he did not 
begin in 1836, with an investigation of the physiological mechan- 
ism of Thought and Feeling in Man, an investigation which 
involved a wide range of research into Anatomy, Physiology, 
Pathology, Insanity, and the Science of Language. The imme- 
diate result of this research was the conviction that “ Psychol- 
ogy is still without the fundamental data necessary to its con- 
stitution as a science—is very much in the condition of 
chemistry before Lavoisier, or of Biology before Bichat.” 
Perhaps the first impulse of the reader on hearing this confes- 
sion will be to say that Mr. Lewes has come to grief again ; 
that his investigation of the physiological mechanism of Feeling 
and Thought begun in 1862 has borne no better fruit than his 
physiological interpretation of the Scotch Philosophy in 1836, 
or his investigation of Animal Pyschology in 1860. But a 
little reflection will suggest that if researches into Physiology 
at last authorize Mr. Lewes to affirm that Psychology lacks the 
necessary data for its constitutioa as a science, it must be that 
Physiology is in possession of the data itself. If as yet we 
have no Science of Mind it is for the sufficient reason that we 
have gone on looking for the data of the science where they are 
not to be found. From Socrates to the year of grace 1862 
Psychologists have been groping among the phenomena of 
consciousness, its sensations, perceptions, memories, ideas, 
intuitions, for the wherewithal to interpret consciousness. But 
mind is only a special form of life, and “life” is only our com- 
prehensive abstract term for the functions of an organism. 
Now functions are determined by structure, and he who would 
constitute a Science of Biology, or of Psychology, must go for 
his fundamental data, not to Vitality, or Life, as biologists did 
before Bichat, or to Mind, as Psychologists did before Mr. 
Lewes, but to the organism itself, whose various reactions 
under stimulus on the surrounding universe are what we call 
in our abstract, comprehensive way, “life,” and “mind.” This 
is a momentous discovery on either side of it. If Psychology 
must draw on Physiology for its data and if Physiology is able 
to honor the draft; if it be really true that “function” knows 
how to interpret “structure,” or, conversely, that structure has 
among other functions this one of self-consciousness and self- 
VOL, XXXV. 4 
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interpretation—then certainly we are on the eve of total revolu- 
tion in both sciences alike; and in whatever depends upon 
them, which is nothing less than the conduct of life and the 
order of society. So far Mr. Lewes is perfectly right in declar- 
ing that speculation has been astray for 2,500 years and in 
affirming his restatement of the problems of life and mind as 
the “ Foundations of a Creed.” 

It is somewhat surprising to find that a work of this grave 
intent and long labor bears the evident traces of indecision and 
precipitation. Not only is the formulation of the new Creed, 
i. e., the constitution of Psychology on Physiological data, post- 
poned to the future, but the foundation of the creed, which is 
all that is offered to us here, appears to be no solid structure 
but only an accumulation of building material drawn from “a 
huge mass of heterogeneous manuscript,” which in turn has 
grown out of a “varied set of detached investigations "—in 
Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, Insanity, and the Science of 
Language. And the direct purpose of the accumulation is not 
to lay the foundation of the new Creed but to discredit the 
metaphysical Method of the old one. This is not a criticism of 
ours but an explanation of Mr. Lewes’s. The work “having 
grown up heterogeneously, its structure is heterogeneous. Sec- 
tions now brought together have been wrought out at the 
distance of years, and without reference to each other,” which 
surely is not heterogeneous structure but none at all; “ while 
during repeated revisions and remodifications many repetitions 
and cross references have been inserted, and sentences which 
bear the obvious trace of 1872 or 1873 appear in pages orig- 
inally written perhaps eight or ten years previously. The 
reader is also sometimes called upon to accept results for which 
the evidence can only be produced in subsequent chapters or 
volumes.” The reader will not guess how true this description 
is until he has made a careful study of the work itself. The 
Introduction to the whole on the Method of Science and its 
application to Metaphysics, the first, second, and third problems 
on the Limitations of Knowledge, the Principles of Certitude, 
and the passage from the Known to the Unknown, are all 
variations upon the same theme, what we do not know, what 
we do know, and how we come to know it; in the Fourth, 
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Fifth, and Sixth Problems on Matter, Force, Cause, and the 
Absolute, we make some headway certainly, but even here Mr. 
Lewes thinks it necessary to remind us incessantly that if the 
circuit is wider the centre is the same. Moreover this redun- 
dancy equally characterizes what may be called the minute 
structure of the work, section following section and paragraph 
paragraph in a round of untiring iteration. Now there is a 
redundancy which is a legitimate and a very high form of art. 
Descartes for example was a great master of it. The “ Dis- 
course on Method” with the accompanying papers, in which he 
first sketched his system, drew him into correspondence with 
half the learned men in Europe, and every new criticism 
elicited a new statement of his ideas. But the new statement 
never darkened the earlier one; it presented another face of it, 
or a deeper development of it, or flooded the whole domain 
with light from another sun. Mr. Lewes’s repetitions are not 
of this sort. “Wrought out at the distance of years, and 
without reference to one another,” the later sometimes obscure 
the earlier and sometimes contradict them, so that one needs 
an exegesis of a very critical character to determine exactly 
what it is that Mr. Lewes would have us understand. So 
again there is a reticence which has a strength of emphasis and 
suggestion better than any speech, but we are constrained to 
say that Mr. Lewes’s reticence is sometimes a suppression of the 
capital articulations of his thought, and sometimes, as he says 
himself, the provisional assumption of results for which evi- 
dence is to be produced hereafter. Now Mr. Herbert Spencer 
has made us wary of these “provisional assumptions,” for the 
evidence ultimately assigned for them turns out in many cases 
to be assumption too; as when assuming the constitution of 
consciousness we infer the persistence of force, and then assum- 
ing the persistence of force we infer the constitution of con- 
sciousness. On the whole our conclusion is that the Problems 
of Life and Mind not only lacks the complete and homogeneous 
structure requisite to the foundations of a Creed, but the struc- 
ture Mr. Lewes would himself have given to it in time if some 
special exigency had not precipitated the publication of the 
work. 

What is this special exigency? It cannot be any threatening 
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manifestation of fresh vitality and aggressiveness on the part 
of the Intuitional Philosophy which Mr. Lewes is about to 
supersede, for in all the storms of its long career that Philoso- 
phy has never been so patient as it is to-day under the affronts 
of Empiricism; and Mr. Lewes at any rate believes it to have 
said its last word long ago and to be now in the article of 
death. Platonism, Mysticism, Scholasticism, Idealism, Ration- 
alism, Kantism—all these schools have had their day and 
finished their work, have built the Creed foundation and super- 
structure ; and whether the work will stand or fall there can be 
no more need of impatience and haste in disposing of it than of 
any other historical monument of the past. But what if some 
other Empiricist is in the field with a Creed which anticipates 
Mr. Lewes’s, or which denies it and so compromises the whole 
philosophy and faith of the future? Then we can understand 
that both for his own sake and for the sake of truth and of 
- humanity, it would be necessary for him to go upon record at 
once whether ready or not; not only to organize the coming 
revolution, which might be a work of leisure, but to protect it 
from the blunders of other revolutionists, which is a work of 
urgency. “Is it not a justifiable hope, says Mr. Lewes, that 
England may some day possess a philosophy, the absence 
of which during the last two hundred years has been a serious 
defect in her culture? Science she has had, and Poetry, and 
Literature, rivalling when not surpassing those of other na- 
tions. But a Philosophy she has not had, in spite of philo- 
sophic thinkers of epoch-making power There has been 
no noteworthy attempt to give a conception of the World, of 
Man, and of Society, wrought out with an effort to systematise 
the scattered labors of isolated thinkers. Mr. Herbert Spencer 
is now for the first time deliberately making the attempt to 
found a Philosophy” (i. e., is the first to make the attempt). 
Why not leave the enterprise then in the hands of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer? There seems to be only one satisfactory answer to 
this question. Mr. Spencer is doing what Hobbes, Locke, 
Berkeley, Hume, English thinkers of epoch-making power 
never thought of, what Kepler and Galileo, Descartes and 





*i, p. 84. 
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Bacon began but did not complete; he is founding a Universal 
Creed for the future, a ‘“ Positive Philosophy to embrace the 
World, Man, and Society on one homogeneous Method ;”’* but 
in the opinion of Mr. Lewes he is not founding it well, and 
his errors are of such capital importance that prompt denial 
and rectification of them is demanded in the interest of Empiri- 
cism and of posterity. 

At any rate whatever the motive of the work, whether co- 
operation with Mr. Spencer, or correction of his errors, or inde- 
pendent investigation, there can be no doubt of the fact that 
the Problems of Life and Mind, starting from the common 
Empirical doctrine concerning the sources and limits of human 
knowledge is either a point-blank denial or a radical modifica- 
tion of every, important principle, one excepted, which Mr 
Spencer has drawn from that doctrine. In the entire range of 
the Intuitional Philosophy from Plato to Kant there is not 
an instance of deeper dissent and sharper contradiction than 
between our two Empiricists; and it is only in the light 
of this dissent from Mr. Spencer that we can understand Mr. 
Lewes’s dissent from the Intuitional Philosophy, and the real 
character of the Creed he proposes to found. 

All thorough-going philosophy begins with a single cogni- 
tion and a provisional skepticism concerning everything else. 
What I know with instant and absolute certitude is this, that I 
am. To this I immediately add the affirmation, that I have 
been; an immense addition—so immense that it really contains 
all the materials on which I am going to philosophize;+ and so 
wholly different from the first affirmation (“I am”) that it re- 
quires to be protected against my provisional skepticism. In 
common with all others of his school Mr. Spencer escapes the 
brunt of the battle by taking the certitude and the assumption 
together as of equal validity, and so secures as the basis of his 
philosophy the entire contents of consciousness, the feelings we 
have in the present and the feelings we remember to have had 
in the past. His method of treating the materials is the empir- 
ical—analysis and classification, the decomposition of the com- 





* i, p. 86. 
+ Since present experience becomes memory in the act of philosophizing 
upon it. 
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plex states of consciousness into their constituent elements, the 
comparison of the elements with one another to find the character 
or characters common to them all, and the reconstruction of 
knowledge upon the basis of these common characters. Briefly 
stated the results are as follows: —The constituent elements are 
all alike in this that they are manifestations of Force. What we 
may call the ultimate unit by whose combinations in different 
multiples all the complex states of consciousness are built up is 
the simple impression of resistance. ‘‘ This is the primordial, the 
universal, the ever-present constituent of consciousness.”* Of 
course there can be no such thing as a “simple” impression of 
resistance for this impression decomposes at once into an im- 
pression of a something whicl acts and an impression of another 
something which reacts. It implies what Mr. Spencer describes 
elsewhere as the “incomprehensible duality of force.” Action— 
Reaction, Influence—Resistence, Pressure—Tension, Attrac- 
tion—Repulsion, this is the antithesis latent in every “ ultimate 
unit,” involved in every composite “multiple” of feeling. And 
were it not for this complexity, inconceivable as it is, the ulti- 
mate unit would be of no avail for Mr. Spencer. Out of the initial 
antithesis flows the whole of his philosophy, yielding succes- 
sively : (1) the antithesis between Feeling and Motion, or Self and 
Not-self, Subject and Object, Mind and the World—the antithe- 
sis ‘ transcending all others ;” (2) the antithesis between Motion 
and Matter, or Action and Agent; (8) the antithesis between 
Force and Work, or Cause and Effect ; (4) the antithesis between 
Properties and Substance, Phenomena and Noumena, Relative 
and Absolute, Apparent and Real, the Knowable and the 
Unknowable. As the fundamental antithesis includes already 
each of these derivative antitheses, so too its persistent recurrence 
in all changes of consciousness along with fortuitous combina- 
tions of the multiples of consciousness gives us again (5) the 
distinction, or antithesis between Necessary and Contingent 
Truths ; propositions which are true of this, or that, or the 
other thing—propositions whose contradictions are inconceiva- 
ble and therefore impossible, which must be true of all things 
everywhere and forever. These necessary truths are the Per- 





* Psychology, ii, p. 232. 
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sistence of Force, the Indestructibility of Matter, the Continuity 
of Motion, and the consequent Evolution of the Universe from 
the primordial diffusion of homogeneous matter through Space 
down to Man ; Consciousness itself with its triumphant synthe- 
sis of the past, the present, and the future being only the latest 
outcome of the Evolution it interprets; like anything else a 
product of the concurrent redistribution of Matter and Motion 
due to Persistent Force. 

This is manifestly a form of the Intuitional Philosophy ; and 
a form in which intuitions have been applied with uncommon 
audacity and latitude. Intuitive certitude is wrought into the 
very root and fibre of it; necessary objective truth is written 
all over it. From the simplest element of consciousness 
through all grades of composition up to the immense and 
intricate multiples of ratiocination, mind is a thing separated 
from the universe outside of it by an antithesis transcending all 
others; never to be assimilated while consciousness lasts with 
motion or with matter or with any of their redistributions. If 
this is so—and we are quoting, not paraphrasing Mr. Spencer— 
then the knowledge the mind has of matter and motion and of 
the laws of their redistribution is knowledge of its own ; and to 
derive not only the knowledge but the very faculty of knowing, 
not only memories, perceptions, and reasonings, but mind itself 
from evolving matter and motion, is to falsify what went before, 
to assure the collapse of the whole system; for it is certain 
that nothing can be derived from matter and motion, by any 
process of redistribution, that is persistently antithetic and un- 
assimilable to themselves. 

There is no hope for Mr. Spencer; he is beyond saving. All 
that can be done is to take one side of his philosophy and leave 
the other. The remarkable thing is that the intuitional side is 
the easier to take. A single resolute amputation suffices to 
restore organic consistency and coherence to all the rest. We 
have but to withdraw mind as a product of universal evolution 
in order to accept, subject of course to revision and correction, 
all Mr. Spencer’s antitheses, the existence of the objective 
universe, the laws of its development, and the ultimate reality 
behind it, as explicit or implicit affirmations of consciousness. 
But if we restore mind as a mode of motion, or a function of 
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matter, as a something dug to mere redistribution, then the 
antitheses must go one and all. It is an heroic remedy but for 
the empiricist there is no other. The merit of Mr. Spencer's 
philosophy is to have submitted the alternative. It is Mr. 
Lewes’s to have made up his mind—very nearly ; and to have 
accepted the situation—almost; it is his misfortune not to have 
been able to accept it altogether. 

Mr. Lewes, then, begins where Mr. Spencer does, with the 
facts of Feeling. But (1) he denies entirely the antithesis 
between Feeling and Motion, i. e., between subject and object. 
Motion does not produce feeling; or arouse feeling; or turn 
into feeling ; or go before feeling; in no such sense is it a cause 
of feeling. It is impossible that it should be, and if it were it 
could never be known to us, Conversely, feeling is in no sense 
the cause of motion. With this single denial Mr. Lewes blows 
away the whole philosophy of Transfigured Realism along 
with the Crude Realism and the Hypothetical Realism from 
which Mr. Spencer has distinguished it. Motion is feeling— 
feeling is motion; the subject 7s the object—the object is the 
subject. There is no real separation, no dualism, no antithesis 
between the two, but absolute identity; and it is the identity 
which makes knowledge possible. Feeling is simply the “sub- 
jective side” of motion, motion the “objective side” of feeling. 
(2) Mr. Lewes denies the antithesis between Motion and Matter. 
Again the phenomena are not two but one; only as before 
motion is the “active side” of matter, matter is the “ passive 
side” of motion. Of course since motion is at the same time the 
objective side of feeling and the active side of matter, feeling 
must be the subjective side of matter. (8) We need not say 
that Mr. Lewes identifies Motion and Force; but further he 
denies the antithesis between Force and Matter. Force is the 
“dynamic aspect” or side of matter, matter the “static aspect ” 
of force; feeling again being the subjective aspect of botb. 
(4) Mr. Lewes denies the antithesis between Force and Work, 
Factors and Facts, Cause and Effect. ‘Cause is the condensed 
expression of the factors of any phenomena, the Effect being 
the fact itself. Cause is the group of conditions which passes 
into the effect, ideally distinguished from the product but not 
really separable. In cause and effect there are not two things, 
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one preceding the other but two aspects of one phenomenon 
successively viewed. The effect is the . . . procession of the 
cause.”* “The process and the product are one viewed under 
two aspects.” (5) Mr. Lewes denies the antithesis between 
Substance and Properties. Mind and its modifications, or 
matter and its properties are not two but one. Substance is 
but one name for the whole group of properties, qualities, 
actions, changes. This involves the denial of the antithesis 
between Phenomena and Noumena, the Relative and the 
Absolute. The relations are the absolute, the phenomena the 
only reality there is Things are what they seem ; groups of 
relations and nothing more. Here, however, Mr. Lewes’s lan- 
guage is contradictory. In the introduction the Suprasensible 
element involved in every phenomenon is dismissed from con- 
sideration on the ground that it is an Unknowable something 
whose functions are known. Later in the work its existence is 
unequivocally denied, and the denial is plainly indispensable 
to the consistency of Mr. Lewes’s philoesophy, for if there be an 
Absolute behind phenomena and relations, and distinct from 
them, it is impossible to exclude it from one theory of phenom- 
ena on the ground that its functions are known, for no man can 
know what are or are not the functions of the absolutely 
Unknowable. The absolute is therefore simply the “other 
side” of the phenomena, that is the possibility of other rela- 
tions than the relation known to us. (6) Mr. Lewes denies the 
antithesis between Necessary and Contingent Truth. All 
truths are alike feelings, ideally distinguishable according to 
the aspects under which they are viewed, but no one of which 
is any more contingent or any more necessary than another. 
This denial is involved in the others. There is no motion 
apart from feeling which «letermines the feeling, for the motion 
ts the feeling; there is no force apart from matter which com- 
pels it to move, for the force 7s the matter, as matter is motion 
—differently viewed; there is no essence or substance which 
determines the properties for the substance is the whole group 
of properties; there are no causes outside the effects, no laws 
outside the processes, no reality outside the phenomena, no 





* ii, p. 361. 
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absolute outside the relations, which determine things to be as 
they are and not otherwise, for all these are different sides of 
one and the same thing. All truths are equally contingent 
since they all express feelings which come and go within con- 
sciousness: all are equally necessary since they are all re- 
ducible to an identical proposition (“ whatever is, is”), or to an 
equivalent proposition (“things equal to the same thing are 
equal to each other”). Therefore to say that force is persistent, 
Matter indestructible, and Motion continuous, each independ- 
ently of the other, is a contradiction in terms since these are 
but persistent aspects of the same thing; and this persistence 
itself is a necessary truth only so far as it is given in experi- 
ence ; so that Mr. Spencer’s Theory of Evolution sinks at once 
to the rank of a “good working-hypothesis,” a logical artifice, 
or ideal construction which we invoke as the best explanation 
available of the known phenomena, which we are ready to 
exchange for a better one when it offers. So of the Atomic 
Theory, or the Aethereal Medium, or Physiological Units, or 
Pangenesis, or Natural Selection. We know nothing whatever 
of the existence of these substances or processes. They are 
ideal constructions by which we assign hypothetical factors for 
known facts, and a higher art of idealization may at any time 
suggest a better hypothesis. 

It follows therefore that the pursuit of forces, causes, laws, as 
something antithetical to phenomena, necessities imposed upon 
them from the outside by some will, or fate, or chance, or un- 
knowable Power, is chimerical, for outside the phenomena 
there is nothing. The goal of all knowledge is a complete 
enumeration of the facts of feeling, co-existent and sequent, and 
the factors of the facts). Some of the factors are missing and 
until they appear we must supply their places by the best 
hypothesis in our power; and so limited is the range of our ex- 
perience that there is no hope that we shall ever get beyond 
the need of hypothesis into actual possession of all the factors ; 
but if we ever do there will be no more to be done. Knowl- 
edge of phenomena is knowledge of substances, causes, forces, 
laws : complete science of the process is omniscience. 

Here then at last, by mere dint of differing from Mr. Spencer 
we seem to have got, what we have never had before, an uncom- 
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promising application of the Empirical Method without ambigu- 
ity or arriére-pensée, crowned by a complete synthesis without 
contradiction or omission. We have taken the contents of con- 
sciousness in all their multitude and diversity and by courageous 
comparison and classification we have got beyond the formida- 
ble antitheses which stopped Mr. Spencer into that Oneness 
which is the aspiration of the intellect and the goal of all 
philosophy. The mighty barriers have melted out of con- 
sciousness at the touch of Mr. Lewes’s wand like the mountains 
of a mirage. For us there is nothing but Feeling, whose sub- 
jective side is sensations, perceptions, memories, reasonings, the 
ideal constructions of science and philosophy, emotions, pleas- 
ures, pains; whose objective side is motion, matter, force, cause, 
theabsolute. It isa seductive synthesis; and there is that in the 
confidence and tranquil daring of the discoverer which doubles 
the seduction. For these be days in which we sadly need a 
leader who knows bis own mind and has the courage of his 
opinions. Philosopher has followed philosopher with his 
half-comprehension, his halting faith and the timid guess-work 
of his “ provisional hypotheses,” leaving us more confounded 
by the paradoxes of the universe, more hopelessly puzzled by 
the intricacy of its phenomena than ever. It is a comfort at 
last to hear the voice of one crying in the wilderness who 
claims to know all about it and all about the way out of it. 
At the same time long wandering has cast us down and re- 
peated disappointment has made us wary. It is a misfortune 
therefore that Mr. Lewes’s promises should recall so vividly 
the failure of the last one made to us. How is it that his 
doctrine is so exactly and so minutely a contradiction of Mr. 
Spencer’s? Mr. Spencer is a great man, but is he so great a 
man that simple denial of his propositions will lead us into 
knowledge of the truth? Surely a true explanation of the 
Cosmos is to be got, if at all, by observation of the Cosmos and 
not by merely contradicting Mr. Spencer. We ourselves, for 
example, have ventured to differ from him on important points 
without in the least approaching a solution of the great 
mystery. And when we find what, on careful comparison, we 
do find, that the foundations of the new Creed are built up, 
block by block and grain by grain, from the ruins of the 
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Synthetic Philosophy, we cannot resist the discouraging con- 
viction that Mr. Lewes is but the latest victim of that hal- 
lucination which has kept speculation roaming in the desert. 

Herauf, herab, und quer und krum for 300 years; the hal- 
lucination that the universe is to be explained by simply recti- 
fying the previous explanation. 

The Cartesian Philosophy received its highest development 
at the hands of Malebranche in the doctrine of Occasional 
Causes. Mind with its ideas and feelings is so antithetic to 
Matter with its extension and motions that it is impossible 
that either should act upon the other. Their concurrent action 
therefore must be due to some third power beyond; it must be 
the incessant interference of the deity which adjusts the changes 
of one to the changes of the other. This doctrine died a natural 
death but it suggested to Leibnitz the alternative doctrine of 
Pre-established Harmony. The accord of mind and matter is 
not due to incessant interference of the deity, but to the perfect 
structure given in the act of creation. Mind and matter run 
together because God made them to run together from the 
beginning, each being adjusted at the outset to the predeter- 
mined changes of the other. This again evidently would not 
do and in time we have Mr. Spencer's alternative of Trans- 
figured Realism. The changes we call Mind are wholly unas- 
similable to those we call Motion (the antithesis remaining as 
transcendent as ever), but the former are in correspondence 
with the latter because evolved from them. But to Mr. Lewes 
this is as absurd as Pre-established Harmony or Occasional 
Causation. So Mr. Lewes takes the only alternative that is 
left. Mind is not in accord with motion or with matter at all; 
it is motion and it is matter. We say that this is a most sus- 
picious pedigree. The Reasoned Realism of Mr. Lewes is sug- 
gested, apparently, not by the facts of experience; not even by 
researches into Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, Insanity, and 
the Science of Language—of which to our surprise we hear 
next to nothing at all in the Problems of Life and Mind—but 
by the necessity of contradicting the Transfigured Realism of 
Mr. Spencer, who had to contradict Leibnitz, who had to con- 
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tradict Malebranche.* But the explanation of Malebranche, 
was wholly verbal, an enunciation of propositions without any 
intelligible ideas attaching to them; for to say that when I 
have a modification of the mind corresponding with the motion 
of a body it is God who produces the modification, or that 
when a body moves according to one of my volitions it is God 
who produces this motion—-all this is to account for the phe- 
nomena by a more unfathomable mystery than their own, is a 
roundabout way of saying that we do not understand what we 
perceive. The first explanation being verbal the presumption 
is that all later ones which are rectifications of the first are 
verbal too. We know that the Pre-established Harmony of 
Leibnitz was; we have it on Mr. Lewes’s authority that the 
Transfigured Realism of Mr. Spencer is; and the question now 
arises whether the Reasoned Realism of Mr. Lewes, the propo- 
sitions that “Subject is Object,” that “ Motion is Matter,” that 
“Cause is Effect,” in general the proposition that all the con- 
trasted phenomena of the world within and all the contrasted 
phenomena of the supposed, antithetical world without are 
reducible to a common term—“ feeling,” are not also wholly 
verbal propositions. We submit that they are, and we appeal 
for proof to the manifest fact that they all break down in Mr. 
Lewes’s own hands upon any attempt to render them into 





* We do not forget the century and a half between Leibnitz and Mr. Spencer, 
who has, however, himself indicated the relation between them. (Psychology i, 
iv, ch. 3.) 

Leibnitz compared Mind and Body to two watches which keep time exactly 
together, and reduced the possible explanations of the synchronism to these three: 

(1.) That each watch controls the action of the other. (The simple affirmation of 
consciousness. ) 

(2.) Some one adjusts the watches to each other from time to time. (Occasional 
Causes. 

(3.) The maker made them so perfectly at first that they always go together. 
(Pre-established Harmony.) 

To these alternatives the following, which Leibnitz did not take the trouble to 
consider, have been added since, all turning on the question whether there are 
really two watches. 

(4.) Watch B is an optical illusion of watch A. (Idealism.) 

(5.) A is a special function of B. (Transfigured Realism.) 

(6.) A is the “ subjective aspect” of B. (Reasoned Realism.) 

(7.) There is no watch at all. All these run into one another. Transfigured 
Realism avoids Idealism by a petitio principii; Reasoned Realism is Idealism ; 
Idealism is incipient Scepticism ; Scepticism is delirium or idiocy. 
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intelligible ideas, the identity or equivalence asserted of the 
phenomena of conscious experience disintegrating at once into 
the multitude, the disparities, and the contrasts which have 
baffled philosophy from the beginning. 

First of all, the fact stares us in the face throughout the 
Problems of Life and Mind that the common term in which all 
things are merged is not one but many. Consciousness is not 
Feeling but an incaleulable multitude of feelings, each of 
which, for example, a feeling of Sound or of Light, maintains 
its individuality in the midst of the multitude. Indeed we 
owe to Mr. Lewes himself a much-needed reinstatement of the 
fundamental truth that change is indispensable to conscious- 
ness, that number and difference are prior to the similitude and 
unity which Empiricism seeks for. What is it that has pulver- 
ized Feeling into feelings; or what is it that has bound up 
feelings into Consciousness? Will mere enumeration, however 
exhaustive, explain either the multitude and the individuali- 
ties, or the cohesion and the unity? What has determined 
Feeling to be Many, and what has determined the Many to 
cling together as One? In the second place each distinct feel- 
ing is not simple but compound. It has its different sides, or 
aspects, subjective and objective, active and passive, static and 
dynamic; differences which persist, never merged in one another, 
never confounded together. All are aspects of the same thing 
if you please, but that is no explanation of the fact that the 
aspects differ. Again in the third place, each fact of feeling, 
says Mr. Lewes, must have at least two factors. The fact, to 
be sure, is but the sum of the factors, the effect but the proces- 
sion of the causes, the product but another aspect of the pro- 
cess; but what has split the factors in two, or merged them 
again in one? how dves it happen that the process changes in 
aspect when “successively viewed?” Is this protean conscious- 
ness explained by a mere record of its transformations? All 
these questions point to that omission which we have already 
indicated as the fatal misfortune of Mr. Lewes’s philosophy, 
He has denied the antitheses insisted on by Mr. Spencer 
between Subject and Object, Feeling and Motion, Motion and 
Matter, Matter and Force, Cause and Effect, Relative and 
Absolute, Phenomenal and Real, but he has neglected to deny 
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the fundamental antithesis from which all these were derived 
between the opposite manifestations of Force. It is true he 
resolves all forces into Pressure, but pressure is only known to 
us as arising in obstructed motion,* which at once restores the 
“incomprehensible duality of Force.” Now Mr. Spencer would 
have been glad to escape the necessity of recognizing this 
duality, for it invalidates, within the range of experience, his 
universal postulate or criterion of truth, based upon the impossi- 
bility of inconceivables. He could not do so, however, and 
therefore did the next best thing, the only thing, indeed, open 
to him to do; he accepted the obvious fact in spite of the 
postulate and made it the foundation of his whole interpreta- 
tion of consciousness. And precisely as the affirmation of the 
duality of force supplies a base for Mr. Spencer’s philosophy, so 
the failure to deny it knocks the bottom out of Mr. Lewes’s; 
or to speak more adequately, it leaves a difference in things not 
to be expressed in any identical proposition, a source of changes 
not to be ascertained by mere enumeration of the phenomena; 
and so forces upon him that half-recognition of Mr. Spencer’s 
antitheses involved in the propositions that “every fact requires 
at least two factors,” that “every feeling has its contrasted 
aspects,” that “change is necessary to consciousness.” 

Perhaps we shall be able to simplify the discussion by an 
artifice.t Let us, in imagination, allow the universe, over 
which we have all been puzzling so long, to vanish, and in its 
place let there be two of the ultimate particles of matter at a 
given distance, say a yard, apart, in empty space. The ques- 
tion is, Are the phenomena explained by simple enumeration? 
They are—two atoms, a yard apart, in an infinite vacuum. The 
enumeration is complete: is there any explanation? 

If now we yield to the impulse which has animated human 
intelligence and determined the whole character and course of 
philosophy hitherto we shall insist on the following inquiries: 
(1) How came the atoms there? Have they been there forever; 
have they happened there; or have they been put there? 
Self-existence—existence from eternity—chance-existence—or 





* ii, p. 359. 

+ It has often been used and is objected to by Mr. Lewes on the ground that it 
postulates impossibilities. We use it subject to all criticism simply for the pur- 
pose of getting the points in question distinctly stated. 
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creation? (2.) Why are there not three atoms instead of two? 
Why not four; or a hundred; or a myriad; or an infinite 
number; or one? or why any at all? Even Mr. Lewes indi- 
rectly raises this question by his doctrine of hypotheses. Thus: 
he admits the Atomic Theory as a possible explanation of 
things, that is, he affirms the possible existence of atoms; but 
he denies that the existence of atoms is certain, that is, he 
affirms the possible existence of something in the place of them. 
The universe that is may be constituted in any one of several 
ways; why then this way? Or returning to our artifice, why 
two atoms and not three? Why atoms and not something 
else? ‘To put it in the picturesque manner of Leibuitz, here is 
an infinite number of possible universes all “equally pretend- 
ing to existence in the mind of God” who has selected the par- 
ticular universe that is for some “sufficient reason” which can 
only be this, that it is “the best of all possible universes.” 
(3.) The two atoms are either exactly alike, or they differ. 
Why alike and not different? Or why different and not alike? 
Prof. Clerk Maxwell, who considers that the physical constitu- 
tion of the universe points to the existence of uniform atoms, 
declares that this uniformity is the unmistakeable stamp of 
design, the “ trade-mark of the manufacturer;” they could not 
be so without having been made so. There are other indica- 
tions, however, viz: the seemingly inconvertible forms of force, 
which point to original differences in the constituents of matter ; 
but these differences equally aunounce design. (4) Why a 
yard apart? Why not two, or twenty, or an infinite interval, 
or contact? To all these questions or others of the sort, it is 
open to the Empiricist to reply, nobody knows or can know; 
which is simply to say that there is an explanation beyond the 
phenomena but forever inaccessible to us whose knowledge is 
limited to sensible experiences. This answer, whether true or 
not, is at least logical and consistent. It is Mr. Spencer’s, and 
on it he has built up, but not logically or consistently, that 
strange superstructure of Ontology and Religion which is the 
most remarkable feature of his system. Mr. Lewes’s answer is 
the directly opposite one, that the phenomena explain them- 
selves and require only to be enumerated. Beyond them there 
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is—nothing, the Leere;* no substance, no force, no cause, 
formal, efficient, or final, no intelligence, no power, no absolute 
reality determining them to be, and to be as they are. How 
came Mr. Lewes to know all that? for that is Omniscience. 
No man can have a knowledge of the inner nature of phenom- 
ena and of the regions beyond them more comprehensive, more 
exhaustive, more absolute, than to be able to say, There is 
nothing there. The fact is that with reference to all these 
transcendental inquiries of substance, origin, cause, and law, the 
what, the whence, the how, and the wherefore of phenomena, 
Mr. Lewes has extinguished the Intuitional Philosophy with 
the most stupendous of intuitions. 

Leaving the ontological aspects of our two-atom universe and 
considering exclusively what may be called its sensible aspects, 
let us suppose that a change occurs, that the atoms quitting 
their places begin to move. The factors and conditions now 
are—two atoms, a yard apart, in an infinite vacuum; the 
product is—-motion. The enumeration again is complete; is 
there any explanation? Certainly not, for the same factors 
and conditions gave us a moment ago the contrary product— 
rest. That is, we are driven beyond the phenomena for an 
explanation, are obliged to postulate a something distinct from 
the atoms which not acting a moment ago, or acting differently, 
left or kept them in place; which beginning to act, or to act 
differently, compels them to move; and this, which neglects, 
or restrains, or urges the somethings we call atoms is only con- 
ceivable as itself a something which we call force. If the 
atoms instead of moving off aimlessly into space move toward 
one another, then we differentiate and localize the force as two 
specific forces each resident in one of the atoms, and we define 
their action as the reciprocal attractions of gravitation. Any 
other construction of the record is impossible. To say that the 
atoms are but static aspects of the forces, the forces but dynamic 
aspects of the atoms, is pure verbiage or suppression of the 
facts that under the same conditions the atoms were at rest a 





* “Goethe wisely forbade the ‘search for what might l'e behind phenomena; it 
is the phenomena themselves that form the doctrine—man suche nur nichts hinter 
den Phimomenen; sie selbst sind die Lehre’— and I would add—‘hinter ihr das 
Leere.’” Voli, p. 45, note, 

VOL. XXXV, 5 
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moment ago and are moving now. Once more, let us suppose 
that the atoms approaching each other meet and fly back to 
their first places. The situation now is greatly complicated 
and interpretation correspondingly difficult. The factors are 
all the previous factors—two atoms a yard apart and two forces 
of attraction, plus the previous product—motion toward each 
other; the product is—recoil upon collision. Why do not the 
atoms cling together on meeting? For attraction so far from 
being suspended by collision is then at its maximum according 
to the law of inverse squares. The only answer open to Mr. 
Lewes is that the motions induced by the forces antagonize the 
forces. But these motions are but the “active aspects” of 
those same atoms of which the forces are the “dynamic as- 
pects;” which commits us to the ludicrous proposition that 
the static aspects have assumed dynamic aspects which have 
assumed active aspects which have torn the static aspects 
asunder in spite of the dynamic aspects—all these aspects being 
the same thing (or no-thing, Leere) “viewed successively.” 
Again we say this is pure verbiage, or suppression of the facts 
that distinct substances have been acted on by antagonistic 
forces. We may shuffle Mr. Lewes’s cards forever, we shall 
never turn up the card we want, for it is not in the pack; we 
are compelled to go beyond the phenomena for an explanation, 
to postulate a new force of resistance inherent in the atoms, 
which overcomes on collision the inherent forces of attraction 
postulated before. Supposing the atoms to be “indestructible ” 
and the forces to be “persistent” we shall have “continuous” 
motions of approach and recoil, an everlasting see-saw of one 
two-atom universe. But once more suppose that a new change 
occurs interrupting the see-saw, that the atoms parting fly off 
into space, or melting cling together, or clinging together turn 
up a new body with properties unlike those of the constituent 
atoms. As before, enumeration of the facts is no explanation 
of the changes; we must postulate a new force of repulsion, or 
cohesion, or chemical affinity. Finally, to complete the state- 
ment, we ourselves who have been philosophizing in this way 
remain to be accounted for by some process other than enumer- 
ation; one observation of the structure and functions of the two- 
atom universe is not to be explained as the “subjective” aspect 
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of the phenomena, but only by postulating some substance or 
mode of being apart from them. To sum up, our hypothetical 
universe of tvo atoms and a spectator manifests in every one 
of its differences and changes a duality or plurality of force 
which, whether incomprehensible or not, is not reducible to 
any identical or equivalent proposition and is not to be got rid 
of as different aspects of the same thing or no-thing successively 
viewed. 

For this artifice of ours substitute the sublimer one of 
Science ; in place of the two atoms a yard apart let there be an 
infinite or an indefinite number homogeneously dispersed 
through space; and, omitting the ontological inquiries which 
Mr. Lewes has suppressed with an intuition, let us suppose that 
the atoms all begin to move toward their common centre, 
which we will call provisionally the centre of gravity. Mr. 
Lewes confounds us at once by another intuition. Neither the 
two atoms of our artifice, nor the atoms in unknown number of 
science, will do anything of the sort under the conditions sup- 
posed, for there can be no such thing as action at a distance. 
Body can act only where it is and not where it is not. To say 
that 7s here and acts there, that from this point it pulls another 
body a yard away or myriads of bodies scattered through space, 
is to say that it 2s in two or myriads of places at the same time, 
which is the contradiction of an identical proposition. What 
will surely happen to atoms under the given conditions is to 
stay where they are. Something other than themselves must 
fill up the spaces between them before they can act on one 
another and begin to move. So nous voild in the middle of the 
17th century gravely debating the Infinite Plenum of Descartes. 

As it stands, however, the doctrine of a Plenum is of Jess than 
no avail. It introduces new embarrassments and does not get 
rid of the old one. An infinitesimal vacuum must paralyze 
force as certainly as an infinite vacuum; the Plenum therefore 
must be a Continuum ; and to bear the enormous strains put 
upon it the Continuum must be a Solidum of inconceivable 
elasticity and rigidity. Moreover the doctrine, so far, does but 
emphasize the distinction between the atom as a substance and 
the attraction as a force inhering in it, for the force is trans- 
mitted while the atom is left behind. There is but one way 
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out of this dilemma, which is to deny that bodies attract each 
other at all; and if in point of fact they move toward each 
other, to explain the motion as the result of pressure from be- 
hind. “If bodies ‘attract’ each other, says Mr. Lewes, across 
empty space”—and the same thing holds of unoccupied space— 
“we can only understand this attraction as a moving toward 
each other in the line of a resultant pressure.”* Instead, there- 
fore, of atoms scattered through space and drawn toward their 
centre of gravitation, which is the starting point of the theory 
of Evolution, we have a Plenum pervaded by pressure of 
which tension is the differential result.t “The conception of a 
Plenum, says Mr. Lewes, is simply an unavoidable conclusion 
from the conception of Existence as continuous; and this con- 
tinuity is itself the correlative of the impossibility of accepting 
the pure Nothing otherwise than as a generalization of our 
negative experiences ;” that is, we have no experience of that 
which occupies space in the intervals between sensible bodies, 
which “negative experience” we generalize as Nothing; but 
in reality the Nothing must be Something because body cannot 
act where body is not, and the vacuum being demonstrably the 
scene of continuous activities the Something must be a con- 
tinuous Plenum. “ But if continuity of existence is thus neces- 
sarily postulated it does not interfere with the utmost variety 
in the modes of Existence, and with every variation in mode 
there is a superficial discontinuity. When a feeling changes it 
is because another feeling has replaced it.” “The new mode is 
unlike the old, discontinuous with it; but it is nevertheless 
only a new form of the fundamental continuity of Feeling.”t 
Being, then, the Cosmos, is a continuous Plenum which pres- 
sure breaks up into superficial discontinuities whence arise the 
differences of Feeling or the changes of Consciousness. 

All things considered, this seems to us the queerest paradox 
in philosophical literature. The basis of the whole is the 
single assertion that action at a distance is impossible. We 
have called this an intuition; Mr. Lewes calls it an identical 





* I, Appendix C. 
+ Again it is interesting to notice how, item for item, Mr. Lewes’s theory is the 
contradiction of Mr. Spencer’s. Compare First Principles, Pt. I, ch. ix. 

¢ Appendix ©. 
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proposition. The name is nothing; what concerns us is the 
certain fact that the proposition, not only is not derived from 
experience (which is supposed to be the note of an intuition), 
but that it flagrantly contradicts experience. From the motions 
of the celestial bodies to the closest juxtapositions of cohesion 
and chemical affinity, all actions are actions at a distance, since 
all matter is compressible, and they cannot be otherwise known 
to us, save by an illusion, since action at insensible distances, 
much more at no distance at all, would be insensible to us. 
The sum-total of experience, brute and human, is necessarily 
exclusive of action at no distance and necessarily built up 
of experiences of distant action. Yet Mr. Lewes not only 
declares that action at no distance is possible but that the 
uniform testimony of all experience to distant action is neces- 
sarily false. Having thus brushed away with a single sweep of 
his identical proposition the cobwebs of sensitive and conscious 
experience Mr. Lewes has no difficulty in disposing of so much 
of science as is founded upon that, the whole conception of 
attraction of gravitation which has yielded the various theories 
of Nebular, Stellar, and Organic Evolution. There are no such 
things as forces of attraction; there are no forces at all apart 
from substances; there are no substances apart from properties ; 
no reality behind phenomena, no absolute behind relations; no 
cause, no power, no will, no intelligence other than the eternal 
process itself. Mr. Lewes has spread his wings over the 
Cosmos and over infinite Space; he knows exactly what is not 
there; and to cap the climax he knows what 7s there, viz: the 
Plenum. And all this omniscience flows out of the identical 
proposition “a body cannct be in two places at once.” Now 
we have no prepossessions against the Infinite Plenum, univer- 
sal Pressure, and differentiated Tensions; or for Atoms, Attrac- 
tions, Repulsion, and Evolution ; are fully prepared to take any 
theory of things that will only go on all fours) What we have 
to point out is that Mr. Lewes’s theory, far more than even Mr. 
Spencer’s, is a very vicious form of the Intuitional Philosophy ; 
that his identical proposition not only is made to do the work 
of an intuition but that it is applied with a defiance of all 
experience and an extravagant (extravagans) sweep beyond the 
bounds of experience of which no chastened Intuitionist has 
yet shown himself capable. 
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However there is, perhaps, no serious objection to Mr. 
Lewes’s masquerading as an Empiricist if he finds it amusing; 
the practical question is, will his theory of things go upon all 
fours? Granting that the conception of a Plenum is the 
unavoidable conclusion from the conception of Existence as con- 
tinuous, and that the continuity of Existence is necessarily pos- 
tulated (the italics are ours), does it follow that the utmost 
variety in the modes of Existence necessarily results, or can 
result at all? 

The Plenum as defined by Mr. Lewes is simply a plenitude 
of relations, and the relations are simply aspects of the no-sub- 
stance (Leere) successively viewed. There are static aspects 
which have been generalized in our human consciousness as 
Matter, dynamic, active, and subjective aspects generalized as 
Force, Motion, and Feeling. Were there no spectator with a 
serial consciousness to note the successive aspects (no subjec- 
tive aspects to note the objective,) would there be any aspects 
at all to be noted? Mr. Lewes gives us to understand that 
there would be; how then have they arisen? The static 
aspect, if we understand Mr. Lewes’s dialect, is the Plenum 
itself; the dynamic aspect is Pressure. Evidently the pressure 
is common to the whole Plenum, otherwise there are static 
aspects which have no corresponding dynamic aspects and so 
are separated by a most “transcendent” antithesis from the 
static aspects which have. Evidently again the universal 
pressure must be pressure in one direction, otherwise there are 
static aspects tending one way, and static aspects tending 
another, or others; which gives an antithesis, not only between 
the static but also between the dynamic aspects, that is our 
old “incomprehensible” friend, the duality of force. The 
result is, we have the Plenum uniformly tending under univer- 
sal pressure in the same direction, a tendency which forever 
excludes all possibility of “ variety in the modes of Existence.” 
There can be no interruption of the uniform tendency, no resis- 
tance to the universal pressure, no differentiations of the 
Infinite Plenum—no atoms, no molecules, no chemical elements, 
no cohering aggregates, no stars, no stellar system, no organ- 
isms, no life, no feeling, no consciousness, no science, no 
“Foundations of a Creed,” unless we postulate an original 
counter-force in the bosom of the Plenum. 
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Here, strictly speaking, the discussion closes, the argument 
having reduced Mr. Lewes to the dilemma occupied by Mr. 
Spencer before, that is, the necessity of accepting a postulate to 
account for the facts of being which contradicts the “ universal 
postulate” of the one and the “principles of certitude” of the 
other. It will be worth while, however, to concede the 
duality of force to Mr. Lewes in order to see whether out of a 
Plenum so constituted and equipped anything like the universe 
known to us can possibly have arisen. First, it is to be 
observed that the Plenum must be infinite, for a finite Plenum, 
however capable of motion due to tractive forces acting from 
within, is wholly incapable of motion due to pressure from 
without. The portions at the surface of a plenum, say a mile 
in diameter, being subject to no pressure can undergo no 
motion, and, consequently, can exert no pressure upon the adja- 
cent portions within; these again undergoing no pressure can 
exert none; and so on to the centre of the plenum. So of a 
plenum two miles in diameter, or myriads of miles, or of any 
other finite plenum whatsover; it can no more move than our 
two atoms in a vacuum. To get pressure and so motion we 
must either go back to the conception of attraction or gravita- 
tion, or we must have an infinite plenum. But what is an 
infinite plenum? Unlimited being has no more meaning for 
us than absolute being, being out of all relation; the phrase 
does not signify any positive mode of Existence whose struc- 
ture and functions are known to us, but is simply a condensed 
expression of the fact that the structure and functions sup- 
posed by Mr. Lewes are logically and physically impossible in 
any conceivable plenum. To get the known universe we are 
obliged to postulate, not only the Unknowable, the Inconceiva- 
ble, but that which is impossible in any conceivable thing ; 
which is to draw the teeth of Empiricism. Similarly, in the 
second place, not only must the plenum be infinite, but inas- 
much as it is continuous it must be infinitely divisible. 
According to Mr. Lewes the whole discussion upon the infinite 
divisibility of matter has been vitiated by an equivoque. No 
limit can be assigned to the divisibility of the ideal, extension, 
but whether such limit exists in the concrete reals known as 
matter is a question of fact not to be answered by inferences 
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from extension which is in another category. Mr. Lewes’s con- 
clusion is that matter is “divisible into indivisible parts,” 
which is reasonable and no doubt true; but the effect is to 
divorce the Plenum from Matter and to relegate it to the cate- 
gory Extension, for being continuous it must be exactly co- 
extensive with Space, and if Space, or Extension, is divisible 
only into parts that are divisible, i. e., ad infinitum, so must the 
Plenum be; a second Inconceivable. The full importance of 
this conclusion does not appear on the face of it, for, in the 
third place, Matter is divisible into parts that are indivisible ; 
how then is Matter to be got out of the Plenum? Mr. Lewes 
seems to think that the atom is indivisible only gua atom; it 
can be divided but not without ceasing to be an atom. The 
English Nation is divisible into the families which compose it, 
but the Nation disappears if the division is actually made, if 
the families are dispersed; so the family ceases if divided into 
its component individuals; the individual if divided into its 
component elements; the elements into atoms; the atoms into 
its parts if it have any. The inconvenience of this supposition 
is that the process goes on forever, so that if we start at the 
other end with the original Plenum it would take infinite time 
to get up to an atom which could serve as a constituent of con- 
crete matter; a third Inconceivyable. Moreover, Matter is 
known to us in all its shapes, simple or compound, as the result 
of a process of integration. If it has arisen out of the Plenum 
it can have done so only by integration of the Plenum; and 
the Plenum cannot have integrated without leaving vacua 
which require another Plenum to fill them; and so on forever, 
i. e., an infinite number of Inconceivables. The ice is thin 
everywhere; whatever step we take lets us through into the 
abysses of Metempirics, plunges us into a set of Inconceiva- 
bles as fatal to reason as that other set which is the scorn of 
Mr. Lewes, The practical result is that the Plenum is worth- 
less as an explanation of the actual universe. In Mr. Lewes’s 
patois the static aspects of Feeling which we call Matter and the 
dynamic aspects which we call Force, cannot be derived by 
any ingenuity of construction from the static and dynamic 
aspects of what we call the Plenum; that is, atoms, elements, 
and aggregates, cohesive, chemical or organic, with the forces 
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of attraction, repulsion, affinity, vitality, heredity, sensation, 
self-consciousness, and so on which they manifest, are as unac- 
countable as they were before. 

All this commentary exposes us to the civil sneer with 
which the Saturday Review recently extinguished an unhappy 
metaphysician who wanted Mr. Spencer to explain how chem- 
ical affinity, vitality, and mind, could have arisen by mere 
redistributions of matter and motion. Such questioning, said 
the Saturday Review, is irrelevant because it misapprehends the 
real “intent of a scientific hypothesis.” What then is this 
intent? According to Mr. Lewes, an hypothesis is pure artifice, 
an ideal construction of the mind by which the actual facts of 
feeling, the phenomena as known in our consciousness, are pro- 
vided with temporary factors until the real factors appear. It 
is quite possible that the hypothetical are not the real factors ; 
they are the stop-gaps and make-shifts of philosophic conscious- 
ness, provisional links in the chain of processes which we are 
always ready to exchange for more adequate substitutes when 
such occur to us, or for the real links if they ever appear. 
Science and Philosophy, indeed the whole fabric of abstract 
analytic and synthetic intellection which has arisen out of 
Feeling, distinguishing the Rational from the merely Sensitive 
Animal, consists of such idealizations as these, some of which 
are in the crudest stage of hypothetical elimination, some of 
which have ripened into approved theories, but all of which 
until the real factors appear are only a dignified sort of guess- 
work, the best provision possible under the circumstances, and 
subject to correction as circumstances shall determine. We 
hold on to Atoms, for example, or the Ather, or Evolution, 
without in the least committing ourselves to them; if anybody 
will fill up the gaps, restore the missing stages of the processes 
in a more adequate manner we will gladly set up his hypothesis 
in place of our own till some cleverer idealist contrives better 
ones still. Nothing can be more ingenuous and conciliatory 
than all this. It is the very sweetness of humility added to the 
very light of intelligence. The Empiricist, says Mr. Lewes, 
sits down in a most childlike manner to an interesting game 
which he confessedly does not understand but which he pro- 
poses we shall all study amicably together. But it turns out 
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promptly enough that his notion of hypothesis has some ex- 
tremely awkward consequences for anybody on the other side. 
We, perhaps, remarking on the multitude and differences of 
things about us suggest in explanation of their reciprocal ad- 
justments and concurrent action the hypothesis of an intelli- 
gent, capable First Cause. That is no explanation, says Mr. 
Lewes, as you will see yourself if you go on to define your 
terms, for to postulate an intelligent, capable First Cause is to 
postulate inconceivable upon inconceivable, each involving you 
in fatal contradictions. And then Mr. Lewes proceeds to lay 
down an hypothesis which presumably is innocent of all these 
vices, perhaps the hypothesis of Atoms and an Atther. But, 
we object, one of the greatest of physicists says that the uni- 
formity of the atoms is an unmistakable mark of manufacture ; 
to which we may add the remark that both the atoms and the 
medium being invented for the express purpose of accounting 
for the phenomena it surely follows that if they really exist it 
is for the purpose of producing the phenomena, which is adap- 
tation and design; so that your hypothesis leads into the very 
jaws of teleology—involves ours of a First Cause over again.* 
Oh! replies Mr. Lewes, your criticism shows that you don’t 
understand the real intent of a scientific hypothesis. When I 
assign atoms or an ether or any extra-sensible thing of the sort 
as an explanation, it is a pure artifice of mine for the purpose 
of supplementing the sensible facts by ideal factors; and to 
demand explanations of, or to draw inferences from, things 
whose existence I do not assert is very unphilosophical and 
unmannerly of you. Upon this we turn to another set of 
phenomena, the falling of bodies and the motions of the 





* This observation applies to all, or nearly all scientific hypotheses. A sub- 
stance or a process is conceived for the express purpose of accounting for certain 
phenomena, and then is endowed sometimes with the most contradictory charac- 
ters, to account for other contrasted phenomena. Thus the wether in Mr. Spencer’s 
hypothesis is imponderable, to preserve its continuity; it offers resistance, to 
explain modifications of motion, a contradiction; it is elastic and rigid, to transmit 
force, another contradiction; and so on. If now the artifice has hit upon fact 
then the actual «ther must be artificial—an adaptation of means to ends. We do 
not know whether the remark has been made before; the fact is that Empirical 
Science has been leading for a hundred years straight into teleology ; its explana- 
tions carry an inevitable implication of final causes and we insist that it should be 
held to the consequences. 
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planets; and we propose in explanation the hypothesis of 
tractive forces which bind all bodies into a system. We are 
the more confident of our hypothesis this time as it seems, 
when once stated, a most innocent transcript of the facts them- 
selves, a beautiful empirical generalization, but it appears that 
we are still in the gall of bitterness and the bonds of iniquity, 
for to affirm all this of’ bodies and tractions is to affirm the pos- 
sibility of action at a distance which is absurd. Here our con- 
sternation at the astonishing force of Mr. Lewes’s play can only 
be likened to that of Truthful James when the Heathen Chinee 
“laid down a right bower” which had just been dealt unto 
James. Why! we exclaim, that is our card for that is an 
intuition! Oh no, Mr. Lewes replies, that is not an intuition, 
that’s an—identical proposition! But, we go on, the moon 
surely does go round the earth and the earth round the sun and 
the sun no doubt round something else, and so on indefinitely ; 
body is held to body and system to system throughout the 
universe; if there are no forces to hold them, how then are 
they held? Whereupon Mr. Lewes tranquilly takes the last 
trick with his Infinite Plenum. It appears then that we are 
rigorously held to the consequences of our explanations and 
come to grief accordingly, while the Empiricist escapes by not 
being held to the consequences of his; or returning to the 
figure, our cards are to be left on the table or in the pack sub- 
ject to scrutiny and the vicissitudes of the game, while our 
adversary’s having been played with fatal effect are slipped 
back up his “long sleeve” until wanted again. With due 
deference to every body we submit that if this is the law of 
the game then the real intent of the scientific hypothesis is the 
“intent to deceive.” 

We have remarked a curious thing in our reading to which 
we call attention, as it seems to offer a way out of this complica- 
tion. When an Empirical thinker describes hypotheses as ideal 
artifices which commit nobody, it almost always happens that 
it is other peoples’ hypotheses he is thinking of and not his own. 
To Comte and Mill the doctrine of a luminiferous ether seemed 
an artifice of a very objectionable kind, but Prof. Tyndall 
claims to have no more doubt of the real existence of the sether 
than he has, for example, of the intelligence and integrity of 
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the President of the British Association. How do we know 
the President of the British Association is a knowing and 
honorable man? Because he acts as if he were. Similarly we 
know that light and heat are undulations of an wether because 
they act as if they were. So the Theory of Evolution is only 
an unverified artifice for Mr. Lewes, but for its author it is 
necessarily true; any other genesis of the universe is inconceiv- 
able and therefore impossible. And so to the Infinite Plenum 
which is explicitly discarded by Mr. Spencer and of whose diffi- 
culties Mr. Lewes himself is not unaware* is yet for its author 
“the unavoidable conclusion from the conception of Existence 
as continuous ” and the continuity of Existence is “ necessarily 
postulated.” Therefore Prof. Tyndall at least may be held to 
all the consequences of his hypothesis; and Mr. Spencer to 
those of his; and Mr. Lewes to those of his. We have seen 
that the necessary postulate of an Infinite Plenum is saturated 
with metempirical implications of the most vicious character, 
and is helpless to account for any single phenomenon of con- 
erete existence from the atom to the organism. The very dis- 


qualifications which were fatal to the hypothesis of a First 
Cause (that it is inconceivable and explains nothing) attach to 
the Plenum; and so anybody is entitled to call on Mr. Lewes 
to get rid of them ; or to say frankly that he can’t. 





* ii, p. 331. 
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Articte IV.—ON THE TERMINOLOGY OF THE PERIODS 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


No one who has paid any attention whatever to the study of 
our earlier tongue can have failed to notice the controversy 
that has been for some time going on in regard to the use of 
the word English. It is hardly necessary to observe that the 
subject having been elevated toa dignity much beyond its real 
importance has had imported into it all the virulence, not to 
say vituperation, with which matters of little moment are usu- 
ally discussed; and it is not impossible that this particular essay 
may turn out to be a fair illustration of the truth of this very 
remark. In the sixteenth century a revival of the study of our 
early language began, and was carried forward with considera- 
ble activity in the seventeenth. After wavering for a time 
between Saxon, English-Saxon, and Anglo-Saxon, scholars 
generally adopted the last named term as the one best suited 
to designate the oldest form of our speech. It recommended 
itself on the score both of fitness and of convenience. It 
recognized the claims of the two leading Teutonic tribes, the 
Angles and the Saxons, which had subjugated Britain. It was 
a convenient designation for a period in the history of the 
language distinct from any that has since existed; distinct not 
simply in the form of the words, but in the large majority of 
the words themselves; distinct still more in having the full in- 
flections and complicated syntax of a synthetic language, as op- 
posed to the simple structure of an analytic tongue like Modern 
English. No one who knew anything about the subject at all— 
and it was hardly worth while to take into account the 
opinions of those who did not know anything about it—ever 
thought of claiming that the two tribes which conquered 
England ever spoke of their speech as the Anglo-Saxon. The 
received belief was that the Saxons called their dialect the 
Saxon; the Angles called theirs the Anglisc, or English; and 
that in process of time the designation of the latter tribe as 
being the far more numerous one and being also the first to 
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develop a literature, came naturally to be applied to all; so 
that though the kings of the West-Saxons gained the rule over 
all the Teutonic tribes that settled in Britain, yet the tribes 
themselves and the tongue they spoke received in general the 
name of English. And this has been the term that has come 
down to our day. 

But the main reason which led men to call the oldest form 
of our language Anglo-Saxon was the fact that there was 
between it and modern English a difference not simply of 
degree but of kind; a difference, indeed, as great and as 
clearly marked as that which divides Latin from Italian or 
French. That there is at least a very wide distinction, no 
student of our speech will venture to deny, whatever may be 
his views as to the nomenclature that should be employed. 
That it is also a distinction of a different character from that 
which exists in the history of other modern European tongues, 
can not well be disputed. Old French, for instance, in its pas- 
sage into modern French follows certain laws which are clearly 
defined. It is not simply that there is nowhere any absolute 
break ; there is not the slightest loosening of continuity. Just 
the same statement is true of the transition of the English of 
the fourteenth century into the English of our day. With very 
little study Chaucer can be read as easily as Shakspeare; he can 
be understood with far less. But between our language as 
spoken in the eighth century and as spoken in the fourteenth, 
there is a difference, due not simply to the modifying influ- 
ences to which all languages are more or less subject, but to 
an actual disruption caused by the intrusion of foreign elements 
and foreign ideas. Chaucer could have read Ciidmon with no 
greater ease than we, even had he had the same helps in the 
shape of grammars and dictionaries. We, likewise, with regard 
to it are under the same need of special study that we labor 
under in the case of any foreign tongue; and it is certainly 
much harder for us to master than any of the leading Romance 
languages. 

But of late a new school of writers has arisen in England 
which has attacked with great bitterness the use of the 
words Saxon and Anglo-Saxon. The employment of these 
terms has, according to them, been productive of the most 
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deplorable consequences. This nomenclature has, indeed, been 
the stumbling block in the way of.the successful study of the 
original forms of our language. It confuses the mind of the 
student and prevents him from paying any attention to the early 
history of his own tongue. But as soon as he discovers that 
what we in the nineteenth certury have called Anglo-Saxon was 
in the ninth century called English, all difficulties of whatever 
nature at once vanish. He immediately applies himself with 
assiduity to that to which he had before been indifferent. De- 
clensions and conjugations at once receive a new charm. His 
mind can never rest till by a thorough knowledge of the earliest 
forms he is able to give a satisfactory account of the peculiarities 
and anomalies of modern English. Let it not be supposed that 
these are exaggerated expressions. They are really nothing 
more than what are constantly put forth in books and periodi- 
cals of various kinds. Dr. Morris, in the preface to his ‘‘ Histori- 
eal Outlines of English Accidence,” insists very strongly on this 
view. ‘By not regarding the earlier stages of our language as 
English,” he says, “all the necessary helps to a rational treat- 
ment of its grammatical forms and idioms have been cast aside.” 
And he goes on to attribute the attention paid of late to the 
study of our tongue directly to the revolt against these obnoxious 
terms. ‘This outcry,” he adds, “against an absurd nomencla- 
ture has been productive of good results, as is seen in the grow- 
ing tendency that manifests itself nowadays to study the older 
stages of English, for the sake of the light they throw upon its 
later and more modern periods.” 

To us, on the contrary, the most noticeable effect of this out- 
cry is the fact that many of the new text-books published in 
England are remarkable for nothing so much as for the faithful- 
ness with which they seek to substitute a new and more satisfac- 
tory terminology and the felicity with which they fail. What- 
ever success they have had in this direction has been only in the 
way of confusing the mind of the student. The “ Historical 
Outlines of English Accidence,” already referred to, have in this 
respect a somewhat happy preéminence. Under the general 
term of Old English, Dr. Morris frequently includes the lan- 
guage before the Norman conquest and that spoken several 
centuries later, joining under one name things essentially dis- 
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tinct. The ordinary student is in consequence almost certain 
to be led into error, not necessarily from the statement of any 
incorrect fact, but from the incorrect impression which he 
receives as to what is the fact. Thus take the remark that 
“the letter n disappears as usual before s in Old English.” 
The reader, who has not been prepared for the statement by 
any previous study, will be certain to assume that this is a 
characteristic which distinguishes Old English from Modern 
English; whereas it is a characteristic which early distin- 
guished the Low German dialects and the Norse from the High 
German and the Gothic, and has of course been transmitted to 
the later forms of those languages. When he does not make 
use of this misleading terminology, Dr. Morris is obliged to 
resort to the clumsy circumlocutions of English of the First 
Period for Anglo-Saxon, English of the Second Period for 
Semi-Saxon, English of the Third Period for Old English, 
English of the Fourth Period for Middle English, and Engiish 
of the Fifth period for Modern English. Again for Anglo-Saxon 
he uses the term Oldest English, and if there are other ways 
which can be devised to express obscurely and uncomfortably 
what is at once clearly recognized as soon as we meet the 
term Anglo-Saxon, a close examination of his work would 
doubtless reward the anxious inquirer. Indeed this termin- 
ology has been not only too much for his students, but has 
apparently been too much for Dr. Morris himself. In a later 
educational work he has divided the periods of our language 
into Old English, Early English, Middle English, and Modern 
English, Old English standing for Anglo-Saxon and Early 
English for Semi-Saxon. 

But Mr. Freeman is the real apostle of these new views, and 
the one to whom they owe in great measure whatever headway 
they have made. In a note “On the Use of the Word Eng- 
lish,” appended to the first volume of his “History of the 
Norman Conquest,” published in 1867, he gave his reason for 
denouncing the names Saxon and Anglo-Saxon; and since 
that time in the columns of the Saturday Review he-has found 
no words of reproach sufficiently vituperative for those who 
use any other term than English in speaking of the earliest 
form of our language. In this note, ineeed, he called all such 
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persons “unscientific philologers;” and as up to that time 
Saxon and Anglo-Saxon had been the titles in general use 
among scholars, and particularly among those who had made a 
special study of our early tongue, it necessarily followed that 
in the year 1867, Mr. Freeman was the only scientific philologer 
extant. In these views of his he is governed mainly by 
sentimental considerations, though he himself clearly fancies 
that he has reached his conclusions by the purest of logical 
processes. He is a firm believer in race, the firmest sort of a 
believer in the Teutonic race. Everything characteristic of 
that is essentially good, good at least for its time, whether it be 
language, laws, or institutions. In his “Old English History for 
Children,” a most entertaining and instructive work, he tells 
these unsuspecting and confiding innocents that the collection 
of dry and meager annals, called the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
in which there is not a single flash of genius, aud even in its 
poetry scarcely a spark of imagination, is a work which they 
should learn to reverence, next after the Bible and Homer. 
Had he lived in the Middle Ages, no one could have persuaded 
him that our tongue was not the original language of the 
garden of Eden, and that the introduction into it of any foreign 
elements was one of the saddest results that had taken place in 
consequence of the fall. Let it not be thought that this is an 
undue inference from the feelings he displays, or the opinions 
he advances. In this very note he makes this characteristic 
remark in regard to our speech: “The tongue which 
élfred in the days of its purity called English, we must not 
venture to call English till the days when it had received a 
considerable infusion of French :” as if the English of to-day 
was somehow less pure than that spoken in the days of Alfred. 
These sentimental feelings of his, it may be remarked, detract 
in no way from the value of his history ; indeed, they have the 
effect of making it more entertaining. Byron, it is well 
known, in speaking of Mitford, reckoned among the merits of 
that historian, wrath and partiality ; qualities essentially valua- 
ble, because they make a man write in earnest. There is no 
doubt, indeed, that Mr. Freeman has in like manner added 
largely to the interest of his works by his aggressive Teutonism. 
In a world where so few men have ideas of their own, at least 
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ideas that they care much for, it is not unpleasant to come across 
a writer who believes in his assertions, even on the most unim- 
portant points, so earnestly that he is ready to fight for them in 
season and out of season, to wanton into long digressions about 
them, to overflow in an inundation of note and commentary 
in regard to them. His “ History of the Norman Conquest” 
is a fair illustration of his characteristics in this respect. Every 
volume has an appendix of discussion amounting always to 
more than a hundred pages, and the first has one of nearly 
two hundred and fifty, in which the letters of the alphabet are 
three times exhausted in making references. Such excess of 
annotation not only shows a lack of real literary skill, and of 
that artistic self-restraint which keeps a man within the limits 
of his subject, but it also bears witness to the existence of a 
feeling that the assertions of the text need to be bolstered up, 
from the consciousness that many points under discussion have 
not been thoroughly investigated. The note on the use of the 
word English is, indeed, a fair illustration of Mr. Freeman’s pecu- 
liar manner of treating evidence. Not that he makes, designedly 
at least, the slightest false statement. Not that he entirely ignores 
testimony opposed to his views. On the contrary, he affects 
candor, and, indeed, is a master of the art of breaking the force, 
as far as possible, of opposing facts, by making a reference to 
them as if he had thoroughly considered them; though the 
references are by him usually made in a somewhat slighting 
manner. Still no reader can gain from this note on the use of 
the word English anything like a clear idea of the actual facts 
of the case, ignored, explained away, or indifferently alluded to 
as they are in numerous instances. An examination of some 
of the opinions and statements made by him will be sufficient 
to prove clearly the truth of what is here charged. 

At the very beginning of this note Mr. Freeman lays down 
with great solemnity a proposition which he seems to look upon 
in the light of an axiom. “TI hold it to be a sound rule,” he 
says, “to speak of a nation, as far as is possible, by the name 
by which it called itself in the age of which we are speaking. 
This alone would be reason enough for using the word ‘ Eng- 
lish’ and no other.” The operation of this principle, in a sub- 
sequent part of his note, he extends by implication, to the 
language as well as to the people. 
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Now it is very evident that this rule, whether a sound one or 
not, has never been universally followed, has never, indeed, 
been of any particular practical importance. We do not, for 
illustration, have any hesitation at the present day in speaking 
of the Greek race or the Greek language instead of the 
Hellenic, nor did the Romans from whom we borrowed the 
term. Indeed the use of the latter word in many cases would 
justly render the speaker liable to the charge of pedantry, and 
to the uninstructed would make him unintelligible. No one 
can seriously claim that much misery or confusion has been 
wrought in this particular case by the non-observance of this 
rather loudly-vaunted rule. The Romans were certainly not 
prevented from studying the Hellenic language because they 
called it Greek, nor is there any evidence that this “absurd 
nomenclature” had the least effect in retarding the attention 
paid to it. Or an illustration can be found nearer home. The 
race which speaks the new High German tongue calls itself 
Deutsch, or, as we express it, Dutch. Such also is the term it 
gives to its own language. But when we at the present time 
speak of the Dutch language, we mean the language of Holland, 
Two or three hundred years ago, indeed, such would not have 
been the case. But can it be seriously pretended that we have 
less clear ideas in regard to the High German race, because 
we call its members by a name by which the men belonging to 
it do not call themselves; a name imposed upon them by 
foreigners, and never adopted into the vernacular speech as their 
own. In fact, the moment one begins to examine it, this sound 
rule is found to be no rule at all; it is simply a particular view of 
Mr. Freeman’s, and not a generally accepted principle of the 
human race. The name we apply to a nation depends on a 
large number of circumstances and conditions, of which the 
title it gives itself is one of the important and controlling 
ones; but it is not the only one, nor is it in many cases the 
controlling one, as the history of races and languages shows 
clearly. 

The question, as Mr. Freeman puts it, is whether a Teutonic 
inhabitant of Britain, living before the Norman conquest, and 
speaking in his own name of the whole nation, ever used the 
word Saxon. It is perhaps better to quote his precise words, 
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for it will be found that every line has been very carefully con- 
sidered. “I am not aware,” says he, “of any instance in which 
a Teutonic inhabitant of Britain, living before the Norman Con- 
quest, and speaking in his own tongue and in his own name of 
the whole nation formed by the union of the various Teutonic 
tribes in Britain, uses the word ‘Saxon.’” The ordinary reader 
simply gets from this curiously constructed sentence the impres- 
sion that Saxon is a term never employed in early times, that it 
is only in late periods that it has come into use. For the sen- 
tence has been very skilfully drawn up so as to exclude all the 
uncomfortable exceptions that,can be brought against it ; in fact, 
there has been an almost diabolical ingenuity displayed in the 
framing of the language so as to produce upon the mind all the 
effect of the most positive statement and yet escape from all 
responsibility for it. The numerous modifications must be 
carefully noted. In the first place, the speaker who uses the 
word Saxon must belong to the Teutonic race; for it is a well 
known fact that the Celtic inhabitants, from the earliest times 
to the present day, have called and do call the English Saxons, 
and not English. In the second place, the speaker must be not 
only a person of Teutonic race, but he must be an inhabitant 
of Britain; for members of that race on the continent were 
guilty of the solecism of calling our ancestors Saxons, as even 
at this period some of the “unscientific philologers”—to use 
Mr. Freeman’s words—who have appeared among them, persist 
in doing. In the third place, this Teutonic inhabitant of Brit- 
ain must live before the Norman Conquest, in order to have his 
authority of any weight. After the Norman Conquest there is 
no doubt as to the use of the word Saxon by native writers ; 
and consequently this third limitation becomes necessary. In 
the fourth place, this Teutonic inhabitant of Britain who lives 
before the Norman Conquest must speak in his own tongue; 
for when he wrote in Latin, which he was very apt to do, there 
is plenty of proof that he spoke of the Saxon race. In the 
fifth place, this Teutonic inhabitant of Britain who lives before 
the Norman Conquest must not only speak in his own tongue, 
he must also speak in his own name; for Mr. Freeman in 
his reading has observed one or two instances where this 
Teutonic inhabitant, who fulfills all his other conditions, does 
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speak of the Saxons, and in these instances it is necessary to 
assume that he is not speaking in his own name, but is 
adopting the phraseology of the Celtic inhabitants. And in 
the sixth place, this Teutonic inhabitant of Britain who lives 
before the Norman Conquest and is speaking in his own tongue 
and in bis own name, must also speak of the whole nation; for 
if he does happen to mention the Saxons, according to Mr. 
Freeman’s theory, he means the Saxons as opposed to the 
Angles, and not the whole people. And as if this were not 
enough, the historian fortifies himself still farther by the 
prefatory phrase, “I am not aware.” 

This phrase, it must be confessed, is the most exasperating 
part of the sentence. No more convenient expression was ever 
used by any writer to produce upon the mind of the reader all 
the effect of positive assertion, and yet save himself from the 
pains and penalties which ought to attend the making of it. 
It is perfectly well known that English is the term generally 
applied, especially in the native literature, to the race and lan- 
guage after the middle of the ninth century; and if the term 
Saxon used of either can be found, it is not likely to be found 
often. Still if only two or three instances are discovered, the 
whole superstructure raised by Mr. Freeman topples at once ; 
unless, indeed, he can buttress up his theory with some new and 
as yet unthought-of condition. For he does not claim that he 
has made auy examination of Anglo-Saxon prose literature on 
this particular point, in order to make his assertion. He has 
clearly given it only that same general attention which any 
ordinary reader would, who notices that the term English is the 
one almost invariably used. But the writer who disputes his 
assertion must, in order to prove his negative, go carefully 
through the whole of Anglo-Saxon prose literature—a course 
of penitential reading which is enough of itself to cast a gloom 
over existence—and if, after all this trouble, he succeed in find- 
ing a few instances, Mr. Freeman can gracefully retire with the 
assertion that he was not aware of them, and, indeed, was par- 
ticular to state that he was not aware of them. At the same 
time, he produces upon the mind of the reader the impression 
.that no such term is ever found at all, which may be true, but 
which he has not shown to be true. 
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It is hardly necessary to state that in the examination of this 
question no such conditions as Mr. Freeman has laid down can 
ever be rightfully imposed. No one claims that the term 
Saxon, if ever used to denote the whole nation, was ever used 
so exclusively. Every one admits, on the other hand, that after 
the various tribes were united under one government, Saxon, if 
ever much used, was in time almost entirely supplanted by the 
term English. But as for four centuries after the Teutonic 
invasion there are but few existing monuments, and in the 
native language, at least in prose, practically speaking none 
at all, one possibility of any answer to the statement, as he puts 
it, is at once shut out. To Anglo-Saxon poetry we have a 
complete glossary, owing to the labors of one of the “ unscien 
tific philologers” whom Mr. Freeman mentions. But in that, 
while there is mention both of Saxons and of Angles, neither 
the people nor the language is ever called by either name. We 
are consequently reduced for our answer to Anglo-Saxon prose, 
none of which goes farther back than the latter part of the 
ninth century, and all of which has not as yet been printed. 
Even the Chronicle, whatever may have been the way in which 
the information contained in it was handed down, can hardly 
be ascribed to a period in which the term English had not 
become the general term applied to the whole nation. Yet as 
in his reading of a work which stands next in his eyes to the 
Bible and Homer, Mr. Freeman has come across one or two 
passages in which the word Saxon occurs, it is worth while to 
observe how he gets along with them. It is here the terrible 
Celtic influence begins to be felt, A passage occurs in the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, under the year 605, in which Augustine 
is represented as saying to the Welsh bishops that if the Welsh- 
men were unwilling to be allied to them, they would perish at 
the hands of the Saxons. The unscientific philologer reading 
this infers that by the term Saxon here is understood the whole 
English race, and he is confirmed in this belief by the fact that 
the prediction ascribed to Augustine was accomplished by the 
army of the Anglian king of Mercia. But we now have Mr. 
Freeman’s authority, not precisely for saying that Augustine 
never used the word, but that if he did use it he was a Roman, 
and not a Teuton, and the chronicler, with a nice discrimination 
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in the use of language worthy of all commendation, inserted it 
with the knowledge that he was putting the expression into the 
mouth of a foreign and not of a native inhabitant; and, at any 
rate, both the English archbishop and the writer were following 
the custom of the Celtic-speaking people. ‘“ Here,” says Mr. 
Freeman, “is astory, probably preserved by Welsh tradition, in 
which a Roman speaking to Welshmen is made to adopt a Welsh 
form of speech ;” and with his facility for getting comfort from 
every thing which militates against his theory, he goes on to 
assure us that “the contrast between this passage and the ordi- 
nary language of the chronicles makes the ordinary usage stil] 
more marked.” In Latin, indeed, Mr. Freeman admits that the 
use of “Saxon” is more common. But he is always fortunate 
enough to find some reason for it, and usually also some reason 
which, as in the above mentioned instance, makes the ordinary 
usage still more marked. Thus Asser, in his life of Alfred, 
speaks of that king’s subjects as Saxons. But Asser was a 
Welshman, and his use of the term is a strong proof of the 
genuineness of his work. So Bede, in the first part of his 
Ecclesiastical History, speaks of Angli and Saxones, indiscrimi- 
nately; but then he is drawing from Welsh sources or repeat- 
ing Welsh traditions. It ought to be added, however, that in 
the account which this historian gives of the interview between 
Augustine and the Welsh bishops already referred to, he, 
unlike the writer of the Chronicle, is apparently not drawing 
from Celtic sources or repeating a story preserved by Celtic 
tradition. For according to Bede, it is at the hands of the 
English and not of the Saxons that the recusant Welsh were to 
undergo the vengeance of death. Of this discrepancy, for 
some reason, Mr. Freeman takes no notice. 

Even when the Celts cannot be held responsible, the trans- 
cribercan. While the appendix to his volume was going through 
the press, Mr. Freeman “ lighted on,” as he says, four additional 
passages, one of which, taken from that one of the manuscripts 
of the Anglo-Saxon chronicle written at the Abingdon monas- 
tery, is devoted to the point under consideration. In this, 
under the year 867, Athered is said to succeed to the kingdom 
of the Saxons. This does not disturb Mr. Freeman’s confidence 
in the slightest. As the other copies have “kingdom of the 
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West-Saxons,” he remarks that this is “most likely” a slip of 
the pen. Now there is no telling how many similar passages 
needing explanation may yet be “lighted on” by the students 
of this period; and in the lack of positive knowledge on the 
subject, the only honest way seems to be to refrain from posi- 
tive assertion. Of course, by arguments such as these we have 
quoted, any body can prove anything. It is not, it must be 
added, that Mr. Freeman means to be untruthful or unfair. 
Far from it. He has simply formed his theory in a hurry, and 
spends his leisure in making rebellious facts conform. It is on 
a small scale an exhibition of precisely the same quality of 
mind which led him, during the height of our civil war, to 
publish the first volume of a work entitled “The History of 
Federal Government from the Foundation of the Achaian 
League to the Disruption of the United States.” It was not in 
this case that he was specially hostile to the North, or that the 
wish was father to the thought, any more than with thousands 
of his countrymen who had come to the conclusion that the 
bubble had burst. He had simply settled in his own mind the 
inevitable result of the war, and was unfortunate enough to 
rush into print with his opinion. It is hardly necessary to add 
that this work has never been completed. 

Tt has already been remarked that no native prose literature 
existed for four centuries after the Teutonic invasion. By the 
very necessity of the case we are for this period obliged to 
resort to the Latin. The chief, and, indeed, for us in this discus- 
sion almost the only valuable source of information is contained 
in the Codex Diplomaticus Aevi Saxonici (6 vols., London, 1889- 
1848), published by the English Historical Society, and edited 
by John Mitchel Kemble. This work contains a series of 
charters, emanating from the courts of the various Anglo-Saxon 
kings, and other instruments, such as wills, and the records of 
decrees of ecclesiastical and of county courts. Documents of 
the first kind are far the most numerous, and extend from the 
beginning of the seventh century down to the Norman con- 
quest. They consist usually of a grant of estate and of cer- 
tain beneficial rights, such as pasture, estover, felling and 
earrying wood, together with immunity from certain burdens 
which ordinarily lay upon the possessor of land ; and end usually 
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with a damnatory clause against the violator of the provisions of 
the grantor, which in the ecclesiastical sanctions was apt to be 
composed in a peculiarly savage spirit, cutting off the wrong- 
doer, unless he repented, from the communion of the faithful, 
and devoting him with much opulence of diction and intinite 
variety of objurgatory phrase to the eternal fire of hell, along 
with Judas and Satan. The collection, though some of the 
documents are forged and others of doubtful authenticity, has, 
of course, a great value in the light which it throws upon the 
manners and institutions of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers. It 
is, necessarily, of comparatively little use in the illustration 
of the language, for most of the instruments, except the wills, 
are in Latin, and even the earliest genuine will contained here 
is of the ninth century. Still it incidentally adds largely to 
our information on many points; and that Mr. Freeman has 
not examined it with anything like the care which a writer 
who makes essertions sv positive is under a moral obligation 
to do, will be made apparent, in the further discussion of his 
note. Indeed, one conspicuous instance of this neglect, though 
entirely foreign to the present subject, is well worth remarking. 
In the “ Additions and Corrections” to his first volume, he 
changes the year 800 of the body of the work to 802, and, as 
he says in explanation, takes the opportunity of the most 
important date of the period to express his adhesion to the 
arguments of Professor Stubbs, in his preface to Roger of 
Howden (London, 1868), where he shows that from 752 to 849 
the chronology of the English Chronicle, which has _ been 
followed by all modern writers, is wrong by two years, and 
that the Northumbrian reckoning, preserved by Simeon of 
Durham, is to be preferred; and he adds, that he only wishes 
he had read the preface soon enough to make the changes 
throughout the text. Certainly there is no need of impugning 
Professor Stubbs’s investigations, which may have been perfectly 
independent, and which have a particular value in fixing the 
precise dates. But it is the least act of justice to Kemble to 
say that in his Introduction to the Codex Diplomaticus (vol. 1, 
pp. Ixxxv. et seqq.), published as long ago as 1839, he had 
both pointed out and proved the same general fact; and in 
particular had stated that this very year 802, given by the 
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Northern chronicles, was the date of Egbert’s accession to the 
throne, and not 800, as given in the Anglo-Saxon chronicle. 

We have said that for us in this discussion the Codex Diplo- 
maticus is the most valuable source of information, because 
much of it is more ancient than any other, and none of it is 
liable to the charge of that terrible Celtic influence, which the 
original inhabitants seem, in Mr. Freeman’s eyes, to have had 
upon the language of our early writers, when speaking of their 
own tongue, perhaps as a sort of compensation for the admitted 
fact that they never had the slightest influence upon the 
language in any other way. It must not be supposed, however, 
that on this account Mr. Freeman’s resources fail him here. 
No matter how embarrassing the circumstances, how unexpected 
the emergency, he always rises to the height of the situation. 
No possible difficulty can thrust itself forward which he is not 
ready at once to explain away by some new hypothesis, adorned 
with a liberal supply of qualifying words and phrases, such as 
“doubtless,” “ undoubtedly,” “ I think,” “I suspect,” “as far as 
I know,” “I feel no doubt,” and others, similar in nature and 
equally forcible in logic. Indeed, the number of times in 
which these phrases occur in this one note, do far more 
credit to Mr. Freeman’s power of varying his expression 
than they do to the strength of his reasoning, or to the 
fairness and freedom from prejudice with which he discusses 
the subject. For the charters are somewhat troublesome 
documents, at least to a man with a theory. They persist in 
speaking of the Saxon language, to an extent of which Mr. 
Freeman himself seems hardly to be aware. Yet he is at least 
aware of it, and is obliged to admit it. How grudgingly he 
does it, how assiduously he tries to parry the force of it, can be 
seen by the following extract: 


Besides these instances of Celtic influence on English speech it is not uncommon 
to find in the charters the word “ Saxonice” used as a definition of language, 
where the vernacular definition would undoubtedly (sic) have been “On Englisc.” 
In West-Saxon charters the usage is in truth no more than we might have 
expected. The words and things spoken of were Saxon in the strict sense. 
Baeda too not uncommonly (iii. 7, et al.) uses ‘‘ Saxon ” as a description of language, 
but it is usually, if not always (sic), when he is speaking of persons or places 
which are strictly Saxon. He may (sic) therefore mean “Saxon ” as opposed to 
“ Anglian.” But the usage certainly now and then passes these bounds, and we 
find the word Saxon and its derivatives applied to objects which were not strictly 
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Saxon. Thus in a charter of Ecgfrith of Mercia in 796 (Cod. Dipl., 1, 207), we 
find the words “celebri vico qui Saxonice vocatur aet Bathum.” Though even 
here it is worth remarking that the place spoken of, though at that time under 
Mercian rule, was in a district originally Saxon. So in a deed of Archbishop 
Oswald as late as 990 (Cod. Dipl., iii, 253), we read how a certain grant “in ista 
cartula Saxonicis sermonibus apparet.” But the land concerned is in Worcester- 
shire, also a district originally Saxon. 

Now for these instances of the use of “ Saxon,” which are far 
more numerous in the charters than would be inferred from 
the above extract, neither the Celtic inhabitants, nor the trans- 
cribers of the documents can be held responsible. Somebody 
or something else must bear the burden. Mr. Freeman is ready 
at once with his explanation. It is, ‘he thinks,” mainly to be 
attributed to the tendency, one which has more or less influ- 
ence on almost all Latin writings then and since, to use ex- 
pressions which sounded grander or more archaic than those 
which were in common use. He “suspects” that the occasional 
use of “Saxon” instead of “English” was very much of a 
piece with the use, not uncommon in the charters, of Albion 
to express Britain. To talk of “Saxonia,” “Saxonice,” &c., 
was, according to him, “ doubtless ” one of the elegancies of the 
Kanzleistyl of those days. It is an archaism, an affectation, an 
instance of “the grand style.” Under these circumstances it 
becomes important to examine the charters on this point, and 
as occasional instances of the employment of the word Saxon, as 
applied to the language, are often quoted from them as something 
unusual and remarkable, it will be well to collect together all the 
cases in which this expression occurs in the Codex Diplumaticus, 
It is hardly necessary to add that in the quotations the Latin of 
the originals is followed precisely ; but as the writers of these 
charters had frequently grammatical views of their own, it 
may be as well to state it. 

The first one of these has already been mentioned by Mr. 
Freeman as being in a charter of Eegfrith, the ruler of the 
Anglian kingdom of Mercia. The date of this is 796. There 
are two copies of this document, between which exist consider- 
able variations, but there is no variation in the epithet ap- 
plied to the language. The particular passage here referred to 
reads in the one, “in celebri vico qui Saxonice vocatur aet 
Bathum ;” in the second it reads, “in celebri monasterio quod 
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Saxonice nominatur aet Bathum.” It is hardly necessary to 
comment on the weak attempt to break the force of an expres- 
sion contained in a document emanating from the court of an 
Anglian King, by the assertion that the place mentioned was 
originally Saxon. 

The second instance of the use of “Saxonice” is in another 
document belonging to the same Anglian kingdom of Mercia, 
and bearing the date of 836 (i, 314). Thecharter enumerates as 
one among the immunities of the monastery to which the grant 
is made that it shall be free “a difficultate illa quam nos Sax- 
onice faestingmen dicimus.” It can hardly be pretended here 
that the persons designated as “ faestingmen ” were Saxons in- 
stead of Anglians. A new explanation is in this case impera- 
tively demanded, as also in several cases which follow. 

The word next occurs in a charter of Aithelwulf of Wessex, 
which bears the date of 839 (ii,1). The passage reads “ in 
commune silva quam nos Saxonice in gemennisse dicimus.” 

It occurs for the fourth time in a charter of Berhtwalf of 
Mercia, with the date of 844 (ii,23), and containing the same 
expression which has before been used, in regard to “ faesting- 
men ;” only in this instance the drawer-up of the document had 
his own opinion as to the gender of “ difficultate,” as the pas- 
sage reads in this place, “a difficultate illa quod nos Saxonice 
dicimus festingmen.” 

A charter of Aithelwulf of Wessex, bearing the date of 855 
(ii,57), contains the fifth instance of its use in the passage 
“Unam villam quod nos Saxonice anhaga dicimus.” 

The sixth instance is in a charter of Burgred, King of Mercia, 
and bearing date the same year as the last, 855 (ii,60). In 
this, among other immunities, the monastery to which the grant 
is made is to be free “a pastu et refectione illoruam hominum 
quos Saxonice nominamus wahlfaereld und heora faesting and 
ealra angeleynnes monna and altheodigra raedefastinge.” 

In a charter of Aithelbert of the year 863 (ii,74), in which 
he styles himself King of the West Saxons and of the Kentish 
men, mention is made of “ pascua porcorum que nostra lingua 
Saxhonica denbera nominamus.” 

The seventh instances is found in a charter of Bishop 
Denewulf, bearing the date of 900 (v,144). The passage reads 
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‘in illo celebri loco qui Saxonica lingua aet Lidgerd dicitur.” 
A charter of the same bishop, bearing the date of 904 (v,155), 
furnishes two additional instances of the use of Saxon as ap- 
plied to the language. In the body of the document mention 
is made of certain persons dwelling “in eodem loco quod 
Saxonice dicitur aet Stoce,” and at the end the instrument is 
said to have been written “in illa venatoria villa quae Saxonice 
dicitur Bicanleag.” 

A charter of Edward bearing the date of 904 (v,158), is par- 
ticularly noticeable, not only because it three times uses Saxon 
as a description of the language, but also uses English in one 
instance, as if the two epithets could be applied with equal 
propriety. ‘Two subsequent charters of this monarch, dated 
the same year (v,160 and ii,147), are spoken of as having 
been written “in illa venatoria villa quae Saxonice dicitur 
Bicanleag,” and in the last named, Edward styles himself “rex 
Anglorum.” 

The fifteenth instance occurs in a charter of Bishop Wil- 
ferhth, of the year 922 (v.185), in which he declares that “ haec 
donatio quae in ista cartula Saxonicis sermonibus apparet, con- 
firmata ac donata erat.” Then follows the instrument in Anglo- 
Saxon 

The sixteenth instance is found in a charter of Kadred of 
951 (v.3824), making a gift of land toa soldier; to this is ap- 
pended the sentence “ Vere limites ejusdem Saxonico ydiom- 
ate.” 

The seventeenth instance occurs in a charter of Edgar, of the 
year 975 (iii. 122), in which mention is made of a place 
‘qui dicitur Saxonice aet Stoce.” 

The eighteenth instance is the charter of Archbishop Oswald, 
of 990 (iii.258), one of the two cases referred to by Mr. Free 
man. This is very similar to that of bishop Wilferhth men- 
tioned above, and the Latin employed in describing the lan- 
guage is precisely the same in both. To this also the charter in 
the native tongue is appended. 

A charter of Aithelred of 995 (iii,285), in which he speaks 
of himself as “ Anglorum rector,” contains the following sen- 
tence: “Est autem praedictum rus talibus cireumcinctum ter- 
minis qui continentur in originali codicello isto literis Saxonicis 
et Saxonico idiomate conscripti, etc.” 
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To a charter of Edward the Confessor (iv. 194), without date, 
is appended a sentence which shows that the original instru- 
ment must have been written in the native tongue. The sen- 
tence begins as follows: “ Haec est translatio cartae regis Ead- 
wardi in lingua Saxonica translata in Latinum.” 

A still more curious instance is another charter of Edward, 
also without date (iv. 218), written in the native tongue and 
followed by a translation into Latin. Thescribe, by a singular 
mistake, speaks of the version as having been made from Saxon 
into English, the passage reading, “ Haec est translatio cartae 
regis Eadwardi in lingua Saxonica translata in linguam Angli- 
canam.” The vernacular version, it is to be added, is evident- 
ly a copy, us the language used is much later than the time of 
the Norman Conquest. 

To these twenty-one instances are to be added the three follow- 
ing, which are not contained in the body of the document but 
are appended to it; and perhaps the sixteenth instance, men- 
tioned above, should be regarded as of the same character. The 
first is in a charter of Osmund of Sussex, bearing date Aug. 3, 
766 (v. 49), to which is added “Testes in lingua Saxonica.” To 
a charter of the same king, dated 770 (v. 50), is appended the de- 
scription of the boundaries in the following words, “ Deinde 
sequuntur bundae sive metae terrae praedictae in lingua Saxon- 
ica.” The third instance occurs in a charter of Atthelberht of 
Sussex, of about 774 (v. 50),in which a similar statement is 
made in the following words: “Tune sequuntur limites in 
lingua Saxonica in dorso cartae originalis.” 

These twenty-one instances are all taken from the genuine 
charters. The doubtful ones would furnish four more, one in an 
instrument of Offa, king of the Mercians, of the year 781 (i, 172) ; 
one of Beorhtric of Wessex of 801 (i, 217); one of Berhtwulf of 
Mercia of 841 (ii, 11); and one of Aithelstan of 930 (ii, 166). 

Here then we have at least twenty-four undoubted instances, 
in which the term Saxon was applied to the language. They 
are found in documents extending from the eighth century to 
the Norman Conquest. They are not confined to charters issu- 
ing from the courts of kings strictly Saxon, as opposed to Ang- 
lian, but appear also in grants made by the Anglian kings of 
Mercia. They occur most frequently of all after the various 
Teutonic tribes that settled England had been consolidated 
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under one monarch ; but some of them go back toa period from 
which no native literature has been handed down to us, and 
necessarily for that period they are our sole authority. It 
does not follow from these facts, that Saxon was the common 
name of the language, or that indeed itwasacommon name. It 
simply makes perfectly plain that it was a term by which our 
speech was then sometimes designated, and if we feel the need 
of the authority of our ancestors to so designate it now, we can 
have it without question. Against this natural and necessary 
inference Mr. Freeman can only say, that the documents in 
which these expressions are contained are all in Latin and not 
in the vernacular, and that the use of Saxon is, in his opinion, 
only an illustration of “the grand style,” whatever that style is, 
which is found in Latin writings. But it may be remarked, 
that this tendency to the “grand style” did not prevent the use 
of the corresponding word “ Anglice,” as applied to the language. 
It has already been pointed out that this word interchanges with 
“ Saxonice” in a charter of Edward the Elder; just as in a char- 
ter of Eadwig of the year 958 (v, 395), that monarch in the body 
of the document speaks of himself as “ rex Saxonum,” while he 
signs it as “rex Anglorum.” In fact, as we come down the 
years, “ Anglice” becomes more common than “Saxonice,” as 
might naturally be expected. The word is not used in any doc- 
uments contained in the Codex Diplomaticus before the tenth 
century ; although, previous to that, there are three instances in 
which the phrase “ Angli dicunt,” is used to introduce the An- 
glo-Saxon translation of a Latin word. ‘There are, it is to be ob- 
served, no documents in this collection from the great Anglian 
kingdom of the Northumbrians. Had there been, there is little 
doubt we should have had frequent instances of the early use of 
“Anglice.” But from the tenth century on, English as ap- 
plied to the language becomes common in the varying expres- 
sions of “ Anglice,” “ Anglica appellatione,” “ Anglico vocabulo,” 
and others similar in import. The “grand style” dies out in 
these Latin writings, or at least shows itself only in an occasional 
application of the term ‘Saxon,’ to the language and race. 

So much for the word Saxon. Now let us come to the term 
Anglo-Saxon, in which Mr. Freeman’s statements are, if any- 
thing, more unfortunate ; at least they betray a less careful ex- 
amination of the authorities. He quotes with great approbation 
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two sentences of Sir Francis Palgrave, in which that author 
speaks of “the unhistorical and conventional term Anglo- 
Saxon.” Yet Mr. Freeman himself admits the early existence 
of the word. He states that the name Angio-Saxon, though 
rare, is 2 genuine and ancient description of the nation ; that it 
is used by Asser, by Florence of Worcester, and by Simeon of 
Durham ; that in the Latin Charters, especially those of Eadwig, 
it is not uncommon; and in an earlier charter of Edward the 
Elder, he twice calls himself king of the Anglo-Saxons, and 
even speaks of the whole country as “ Angul-Saxonia ;” that 
accordingly “ Anglo-Saxon,” unlike “Saxon,” is a description 
fully justified by ancient authority, but still a description 
which never passed into common use. Like “ Saxonice,” it is 
only another instance of the “grand style.” 

Now rareness is a relative term, and a charge of inaccuracy 
or dishonesty can not often be successfully brought against the 
man who employs it. Still, whatever Mr. Freeman may have 
meant by the use of the word, he unquestionably produces by 
it on the mind of the reader an entirely wrong impression as to 
the actual fact. In the Codex Diplomaticus, the phrase “ king 
of the Anglo-Saxons” occurs thirty-eight times in the genuine 
charters, twelve times in the suspected ones. Now the use of 
a term in fifty instances may unquestionably be called by com- 
parison rare; but it is not rare in the sense in which readers of 
Mr. Freeman’s note will understand that epithet. The Codex 
Diplomaticus, it may be added, furnishes ample and satisfactory 
information as to the employment of the name. In the genuine 
charters it makes its first appearance in one of Edward the 
Elder, bearing the date of 900; and during the reign of that 
monarch, which extended to 925, he almost invariably speaks 
of himself as king of the Anglo-Saxons. We have, indeed, no 
charters of his preserved of a later date than 910, but of those 
which appeared before that time there are seventeen. In 
thirteen of them he speaks of himself as ‘ Angul-Saxonum 
rex,” in one as “ Anglorum rex,” in one as “occidentalium 
Saxonum rex,” and again in two written in the native 
language simply as ‘cyning.” ‘King of the Anglo-Saxons” 
is, indeed, the title which the son of Alfred seems to have 
assumed to himself. It is his common designation instead 
of being a rare one, as is the natural inference from Mr. Free- 
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man’s words. Under his successor, Aithelstan, the title is much 
less frequent, “rex Anglorum” becoming from this time far the 
most common, though there were never any fixed definite terms 
in which that king and his successors invariably spoke of them- 
selves. But the expression, “King of the Anglo-Saxons,” 
occurs at intervals in the charters of Eadred, Eadwig, Aethel- 
red II, Cnut, and of Edward the Confessor. Of these, it is the 
most common in those of Eadwig, as Mr. Freeman has stated ; 
but it is not so common absolutely in the charters of that mon- 
arch as in those of Edward the Elder, and far less relatively. 
As used by Eadwig, indeed, it occurs only eight times in all, 
while he speaks of himself as “‘ Anglorum rex” more than five 
times as often, besides using a number of titles varying from 
both of these. The last instance of the use of “ King of the 
Anglo-Saxons” is found in a charter of Edward the Confessor 
(iv. 238), bearing no date, but probably later than 1060. 

In addition to these Latin documents, there are two instru- 
ments in the native language in which the monarch is spoken of 
as “ King of the Anglo-Saxons.” One of these is a version of a 
Latin original, and belongs to the year 934 (v, 219). The 
document is signed by Aithelstan as “ Ongol-Saxna cyning and 
brytenwalda eailes thyses iglandes.’ A still more striking 
instance, however, is found in an ecclesiastical document 
belonging to the year 955, and dating from the reign of Edgar 
(ii, 303). Immediately following the proem, which declares 
that all wisdom is placed in the treasury of the Almighty, it 
goes on to add, “he has honored King Eadred with the king- 
dom of the Anglo-Saxons (mid cynedome Angulseaxna).” 

The doubtful charters exhibit evidence of the same character. 
In them, however, the term Anglo-Saxon appears earlier than 
in the genuine ones. In the latter it occurs first as a title of 
Edward the Elder; in the former it is also used as a title of his 
father, Alfred the Great. In a charter of this monarch (ii, 118), 
he speaks of himself, or perhaps in this case it would be better 
to say, he is spoken of as “rex Anglorum et Saxonum,” and it 
is with this title that he subscribes the document. In the body 
of the charter also occurs the phrase “ populi Anglorum sive 
Saxonum,” s/ve of course meaning in this place “and,” as fre- 
quently it does in Low Latin. In a doubtful charter of the 
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same monarch belonging to the year 891 (ii, 128), he is 
described as “ Angloruam Saxonum rex,” and his son Edward 
has the same title in a similar charter, though without date (ii, 
142) But outside of these instances the two words are invari- 
ably joined together so as to form one; the usual term being 
“ Angul-Saxonum rex.” Nowhere in the Codex Diplomaticus, 
it is to be added, is the name Anglo-Saxon applied to the 
language, though the country is twice called Angulsaxonia, 
once in a genuine charter of Edward the Elder, and again in a 
doubtful one of Aithelred IT. 

But with these fifty instances of the use of Anglo-Saxon 
before him, as used by our ancestors, with what propriety can 
Mr. Freeman speak approvingly of Sir Francis Palgrave’s asser- 
tion that the term is “ unhistorical and conventional?” There 
is, indeed, in the manner with which certain scholars express 
themselves in regard to this name, a sort of petulance, as if the 
use of it by others was to them of the nature of a personal griev- 
ance. Mr. Cockayne in his preface to the ‘‘ Leechdoms, Wort- 
cunning and Star-craft of Early Eugland” (London, 1864-1866), 
spoke of the “oldest written English” as being “abusively 
called Anglo-Saxon ;” though he, it is to be remarked, fre- 
quently applies to it the term Saxon. Mr. Sweet, in the Preface 
to his Edition of King Alfred’s Version of Gregory's Pastoral 
Care, states in a note that he uses ‘Old English,’ throughout 
the work, “to denote the unmixed inflectional stage of the 
English language, commonly known by the barbarous and 
unmeaning title of ‘ Anglo-Saxon.’” Some of the editors of 
the Early English Text Society often make use of the phrase 
“so-called Anglo-Saxon”’—a phrase which is itself the jus- 
tification of the name, as it is found necessary to employ it 
to denote precisely what period of the language is meant. But 
the climax of impatience and impertinence is reached in the 
statement of Mr. Freeman, that the term is the one found “ in 
the technical language of unscientific philologers.” These 
reprehensible individuals, from whom that author gets either 
directly or indirectly whatever knowledge he possesses of 
philology at all, speak both of Anglo-Saxon and Semi-Saxon— 
the last term being, according to him, the most absurd to be 
found in the nomenclature of any human study. And he goes 
on to add the element of fatuity to that of impertinence by 
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saying that it is manifest that with such a nomenclature as 
this, the true history of the English language and its relation 
to other Teutonic languages never can be understood. As if 
we had been obliged to wait for the appearance of Mr. Free- 
man’s note to know accurately the history of our own tongue 
or to understand its position in the Germanic family; or as if 
ealling it English through all its stages was of itself to throw 
a flood of light on its character or on whatever was obscure and 
uncertain in its development. 

One of the most prominent of these “ unscientific philologers,” 
Professor March, took the pains to defend the use of the con- 
troverted name against these attacks. Accepting Mr. Freeman’s 
statements of fact as correct and exhaustive, he showed that 
even then there was ample authority for the use of the term, 
if we needed any authority at all; and pointed out clearly and 
conclusively, how wide was the difference and how complete 
the separation between the language of King Alfred’s time and 
that of to-day. This article caused Mr. Sweet certainly to 
modify his views, at least the expression of them, for at the 
conclusion of his “ History of English Sounds” (London, 1874), 
he appended a few remarks upon the Periods of English. As 
his arguments are in some respects more ingenious than ingenu- 
ous, and as they will serve as a fitting introduction to a brief 
consideration of the principles which must underlie the subject 
of terminology, it will be well to quote his exact words. 

“One of the most troublesome questions of English philology 
is that of the designation of its various stages. I have through- 
out this paper adopted the threefold division of Old, Middle, 
and Modern; it will, therefore, be necessary to say a few words 
in its justification. 

“The first question is, shall we retain the name “ Anglo- 
Saxon” for the earliest period of our language, or discard it 
entirely? The great majority of English scholars are decidedly 
hostile to the word. They argue that it is a barbarous half 
Latin compound, which, although justifiable as applied to a 
political confederation of Angles and Saxons, is entirely mis- 
leading when applied to the language spoken by these tribes, 
implying, as it does, that the English language before the 
Conquest was an actual mixture of the Anglian and Saxon 
dialects. The reverse was of course the case, and we conse- 
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quently have to distinguish between the Anglian dialect of 
Anglo-Saxon and the Saxon dialect of Anglo-Saxon. The most 
serious objection, however, to the word Anglo-Saxon is that it 
conceals the unbroken development of our language, and 
thrusts the oldest period of our language outside the pale of 
our sympathies. Hence, to a great extent, the slowness with 
which the study of our language makes its way among the 
great mass of educated people in England—if people can be 
called educated who are ignorant of the history of their own 
language. 

“These arguments have lately been vigorously attacked by a 
leading English philologist—Professor March. In his able 
essay he brings out the distinctive features of the two extreme 
periods very forcibly, and has so far done good service. At 
the same time he has greatly exaggerated the difference be- 
tween the two periods. Thus, in phonology, he says that 
Anglo-Saxon had sounds now lost in English, such as French 
u, German ch, and initial wi, wr, and that 7 and @ have become 
diphthongs. Now any one who has read this paper with any 
attention will see that this part of the argument is worth very 
little, for all these sounds were preserved unchanged in the 
sixteenth century, which belongs unmistakably to the Modern 
period. 

“The well known statement that Johnson’s Dictionary con- 
tains 29,000 Romance words out of 43,500 is a great exaggera- 
tion. A large proportion of these 29,000 are words which are 
never used in ordinary speech or writing, very many of them 
are quite unknown to the majority of educated people, and not 
a few of them never existed in the language at all. When we 
speak of the proportion of Romance elements in English, we 
mean the English of every-day life, not of dictionaries and 
technical works, and of the two extremes the estimate of 
Turner is certainly fairer than that of Thommerel. * * * 

“While differing from Professor March on these points, I fully 
agree with him in protesting against the loose way in which 
‘Old English’ is made to designate any period from Alfred to 
Chaucer. It is quite clear that the inflectional stage of our 
language must have a distinctive name, and therefore that Old 
English must be reserved for it alone. The difficulty is with 
the later stages.” 
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To us, at this distance, Mr. Sweet seems the one man in 
England from whom Anglo-Saxon scholarship has most to hope 
for; and it is, accordingly, rather discouraging to find, even in 
this work, again popping in upon us that inevitable English- 
man, who seems from all accounts to be the stupidest product 
that has yet uppeared in the upward development of the race, 
whose knowledge of the history of his own language is to be 
lost or whose sympathy with its study to be chilled “by calling 
its earliest period Anglo-Saxon. If no stronger argument for 
change can be brought forward than the grievances of this 
imaginary individual, far better that the discussion had never 
been opened at all. Most certainly the assertion that the major- 
ity of scholars are opposed to the term Anglo-Saxon is a mistake, 
at least if spoken of any other country than England; we doubt 
if it would be found correct of that. With us its use is univer- 
sal, and in Germany, which has done more for the study of our 
tongue than America and England combined, and which 
numbers among its philologers some men whom even Mr. 
Freeman might venture to call scientific, there is no one who 
has made English a speciality, who does not employ this term, 
save Zupitza. Wiilcker, indeed, the only other scholar of repute, 
there, who has even noticed the controversy, takes particular 
occasion to express his preference for the name. Indeed, it 
seems to us, in the very admission he makes in the last paragraph 
quoted, Mr. Sweet gives up the main point in dispute. The 
question of terminology is a question of detail, which can be 
settled at last, if ever settled at all, only by common consent 
Outside of the reasons that led originally to the choice of the 
name Anglo-Saxon, there is still one of great importance. 
Every one who uses it has himself a perfectly clear idea of the 
period meant by it, and is in no fear that it will be misunder- 
stood by others. There is no danger of its being confounded 
with any other stage in the history of the language. It gives 
precision, the all important thing in nomenclature; and its 
usefulness in this respect can be constantly seen by the very 
practice of its opponents, who, whenever they wish to mark 
clearly the inflectional stage of the tongue, speak of it as the 
“so-called Anglo-Saxon.” No such definiteness can ever be 
attained by the use of the term Old English; for the language 
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of Chaucer is to us in one sense Old English, just as the 
language of Cidmon is in another. Such a name, as applied to 
the period before the Norman Conquest, is not only purely 
arbitrary, which is no objection to it at all, but it must be always 
constantly liable to lead to confusion from the wide sense in 
which a common word like “old” cannot fail to be frequently 
used. Surely, itis hardly worth while to employ a nomenclature 
which is cértain to confound for the majority things essentially 
distinct, for the sake of accommodating some hypothetical beings 
who may be led into the belief by the present terminology that 
the language they speak to-day has no relations whatever with 
the language spoken by their forefathers. 

At the same time, there is no particular reason why the term 
Anglo Saxon should be employed in preference to any other 
except on the score of precision and prescription. But the term 
which displaces it, if it is to be displaced, must at least be equally 
definite ; and definite is an epithet which can never be applied 
to “ Old English.” Precisely the same thing can be said of the 
names given to any of the later periods. There is nothing 
sacred about any one of them. It is convenience and accuracy 
that are to be consulted, not any eternal immutable principles 
existing in the nature of things. What our forefathers called 
their language at any particular time is in the question of ter- 
minology by no means so important a matter for us, as that we 
get clear and definite ideas of what the language they spoke really 
was. ‘'T'o substitute the former for the latter is merely to substi- 
tute a knowledge of the sign for a knowledge of the thing signifi- 
ed. At presenta wide diversity exists,in both the dates and names 
given to the various periods of English. Hardly any two auth- 
ors agree in either. Nor, indeed, can they be expected to agree. 
The work which is essential to any satisfactory settlement of 
the points in dispute has not only not been completed; it 
has hardly even been more than begun. Not all Early English 
literature has been printed ; but little of that which has been print- 
ed has been subjected to anything but the most cursory examina- 
tion, and the most superficial analysis. And even when the 
task of separating the local from the general shall have been 
accomplished, there are certain difficulties inherent in the sub- 
ject which will always prevent names and dates from having 
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anything but an approximate value. For the development of 
a language, like that of an individual, is always of a noiseless 
character. Unseen influences are ever operating upon it, un- 
heeded agencies are ever moulding it into new and strange forms. 
While the alteration is going on it is little noticed, if noticed at 
all. It is only when we come to compare what is with what 
has been, that we begin to realize how mighty are the changes . 
that have been wrought, how wide the gap bas grown that 
divides the present from the past. Dates in the history of 
a language, which are convenient for reference, can never be 
worth much for exact accuracy of statement. Men do not 
speak one form of language one year, and another form the 
following year. No matter into what periods English may be 
divided, the special peculiarities of the one will survive for 
a while in the one which succeeds, though in no proper sense of 
the word being a characteristic of the latter. Thus the three 
plurals in -n, in -s, and in -th of the present tense of the verb, 
which formed a marked peculiarity of the period which Mr. 
Sweet calls Middle Enylish, lasted down to the seventeenth 
century in the Modern English period. Still it is perfectly 
proper to say that they belong to the one and not to the other ; 
and, it may be added, it is perfectly proper to make the same 
statement in regard to the Anglo-Saxon sounds, which Mr. 
Sweet declares were preserved unchanged in the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; so that, to use his own words, any one will see that this 
part of his argument is worth very little. Surely because his 
was retained to the end of the sixteenth century as the sole 
genitive of 2, there is no reason for us to say that the use of is 
instead of Ais, as this genitive, is not one of the differences be- 
tween Modern and Early English. 

Another difficulty inherent in this subject from its very 
nature is the fact that the English of Mr. Sweet’s Middle 
period advanced far more rapidly toward its modern form in 
some parts of the country than in others. What might be 
true of one section of England would not be true of another. 
In particular, in the North the movement was rapid. Inflections 
began to be dropped early, and many of the peculiarities of 
Modern English there made their first appearance. On the other 
hand, the South was conservative. It clung to the old forms, and 
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gave up the inflections with comparative reluctance. It is ac- 
cordingly evident that what might be perfectly true of a period 
of the language as spoken in one part of the country might be 
absolutely false of the language as spoken in another part, at 
the same point of time. This shows at once the difficulty 
that will always exist of making general statements which shall 
be perfectly accurate ; and, in the present state of our knowl- 
edge, of making any statements that can be deemed thoroughly 
trustworthy. 

In his remarks upon the proportion of the Romance element 
in English, Mr. Sweet seems to us still more out of the way; 
and as this is a topic upon which much nonsense is constantly 
vented, it may be well to give the subject a little notice. It 
must first be premised that it is somewhat difficult to tell pre- 
cisely what is meant in the passage bere referred to. ‘ When 
we speak,” says Mr. Sweet, “of the proportion of Romance ele- 
ments in English, we mean the English of every day life, not 
of dictionaries and technical works.” The question naturally 
arises, Tio which class does our literature, in the strict sense of 
the word literature, properly belong? Is, for instance, the Eng- 
lish of Shakspeare and Milton the English of dictionaries and 
technical works, or the English of every day life? It can hardly 
be said to belong to the former; it would be a most happy 
tribute to every day life if it could be truly ascribed to the 
latter. In fact, while the phrase “the language of every day 
life” is a correct enough one under certain circumstances, and 
conveys in a general way a sufficiently clear idea, it is wholly 
out of place as the basis of any scientific argument, from the 
utter lack of any definiteness and precision attendingit. When 
we set out to express the simplest wants and necessities of our 
being, the language of every day life is to all intents and pur- 
poses the same for every rank and condition. But when once 
we have ascended from these topics, it immediately begins to 
diverge. The language of every day life of an educated man 
is altogether different from that of an ignorant man; but cer- 
tainly a scholar has no business on that ground to attribute 
any superiority to the latter, or to speak of it as being an ex- 
ample of “unconscious, unsophisticated development.” With 
us, necessarily, the more a man kuows, the wider the circle of 
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his intellectua! sympathies, the more he addresses the under- 
standing and not the feelings, the more he will be called upon 
to use the Romance element of our tongue. But, necessarily, 
there can be nothing but indefiniteness in any discussion upon 
the language of every day life, not only because it differs 
widely in the mouths of different persons, but because there is 
no one who can call completely to mind, or make a complete 
list of, the stock of words which now constitute, or may have 
constituted, his vocabulary. It is only in a general way even 
that he can say that he uses the Saxon element in preference 
tothe Romance. It is of the written language alone that we can 
speak with certainty, for there alone are to be found the pre- 
cise facts from which precise inferences can be drawn; and of 
course, when we begin to compare the proportion of Romance 
and of Saxon elements in our tongue, we are in duty bound 
to take that portion of its literature which exhibits the fullness, 
scope, and power of the languagein the highest degree. These 
characteristics are necessarily found best in the writings of its 
greatest authors. No other test can justly be applied. 
Fortunately this work has been done for us to a certain ex- 
tent, by a scholar in whom we can have confidence. Mr. Marsh, 
in his “Lectures on the English Language,” has given us the 
result of his investigations of the proportion of the elements 
existing in our tongue, as exhibited in those cases in which the 
total vocabulary has been collected. Necessarily there are two 
methods of computation. The first is to make a comparison of 
the entire stock of words used in any one work, or by any one 
author; the second, of the proportion habitually employed in 
it or by him. In the latter case the Saxon element must 
always largely predominate, from the constant repetition of the 
numerous particles, pronouns, auxiliaries, and common words, 
which are of Teutonic origin. But when we come to examine 
the total number of words found, the two elements are at once 
seen to be nearly equally represented. “In the vocabulary of 
the English Bible,” says Mr. Marsh, “sixty per cent. are native ; 
in that of Shakspeare, the proportion is very nearly the same, 
while of the stock of words employed in the poetical works of 
Milton, less than thirty-three per cent. are Anglo-Saxon.” And 
in a note he points out that conclusions based on data so in- 
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significant in amount as those given by Turner are entitled to 
no confidence whatever. Picked passages are selected from an 
author as representative of his language, and not entire 
works varying in subject and purpose. Yet it is only by this 
latter method that any test can fairly be made. And this con- 
sideration forces us to say that a note of Mr. Sweet to the 
paragraph under discussion is neither ingenious nor ingenuous. 
“ By one-side arguments like these,” he says, in speaking of the 
language of dictionaries and technical works, “it would be easy 
to prove that Modern German is quite as mixed as English ;” 
and to make good his statement he quotes a very short passage 
from an author whose name is not given, who, if not writing a 
technical treatise, is at least writing here on a technical subject. 
In this he points out a large number of Romance words. Of 
course this is the merest travesty of an argument, as no proper 
comparison can ever be made, save between the two litera- 
tures, using literature in its strictsense. A man of Mr. Sweet's 
high attainments and ability does not need to be told that in re- 
gard to vocabulary, English and German can never be put upon 
the same footing. In the close intercourse now existing between 
nations, languages will borrow more or less from one another, 
will borrow, to a large extent even, terms that are not needed. 
But the difference in this respect between these two tongues, 
while it is a simple one, is also a fundamental one. A German 
author may make use of Romance words: an English author 
must. 

Necessarily, a writer can with us become conspicuous by 
the employment of a specially Latinized diction, as he can of a 
Saxon; and of the two the latter is not only at this period 
preferred, but, it seems to us, should on principle be always 
preferred, where the subject is such as to admit of it without 
the loss of clearness. But in the use of neither element can we 
get along without words belonging to the other, and any at- 
tempt to do so, beyond a certain legitimate point, serves 
simply to sacrifice both perspicuity and sense and to cripple 
expression. It has been and still is a favorite amusement 
of some persons to heap together a mass of Latin deriva- 
tives, generally very uncommon and often unheard-of ones, 
stuff them into the same sentence, and present that as a 
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fair sample of a Latinized diction. The practice began in 
the sixteenth century, and has been kept up ever since. 
One illustration will suffice. Cockeram appended to one of the 
editions of his dictionary (1639) a second part consisting of a 
list of common words, explained, as he says, by a more “refined 
and elegant speech ;” by the use of which a person not sat- 
isfied with saying to his friend, “If you’ll allow me, I'll wake 
you early, and then we'll take a walk together,” might refine 
his speech as follows: “If you'll approbate, I will matituti- 
nally expergify you, and then we will obambulate together.” 
It is hardly necessary to say that no such sentence as this, or 
any resembling this in character, was ever seriously spoken by 
one human being to another; and yet men of straw of this 
kind are constantly set up to be knocked over, by unfledged 
purists who fancy that in so doing they are making themselves 
the champions of English undefiled. The latest serious perform- 
ance in this line that we have met with is by Mr. Kington 
Oliphant, who in his work entitled “ Standard English,” furn- 
ishes us with an illustration of the practice; in his case not 
only a harmless amusement, but also a suitable achievement, 
coinciding as it does closely with numerous absurd opinions of 
his own of all kinds advanced in his book. Certainly the be- 
lief that the Romance element of our tongue is not as much 
English as the Saxon element, can safely be left to scientific 
philologers like himself and Mr. Freeman. 
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Articte VIL—CHRISTIAN CLASSICS. 


The Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius. Edited for Schools and 
Colleges. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1874. 


Tus book is the first Greek author, we believe, in the series 
ot “Christian Greek and Latin writers,” edited for school and 
college use. It contains the first book and selections from the 
second, third, fourth, and fifth, of Husebius’ Keclesiastical History, 
with intermittent notes, and a geographical and historical index. 
This index is taken bodily from Dindorf's edition, without omit- 
ting the parts which have nothing to do with the selected pas- 
sages of text, and the assertion at the head of it, “ Fecit Guliel- 
mus Dindorfius,” hardly agrees with his own statement that he 
has taken Schwegler’s index, “ paucis mutatis.” The uneven- 
ness of the notes—on three-fifths of the text there are only nine 
pages of notes, and part of that is mere titles of chapters—is ex- 
plained in the preface as due to a desire “ to please both those 
who like to have their classes use the nude text, and those who 
like many explanations and grammatical references.” There is 
a third class, including most teachers, we should hope, of those 
who like judicious notes in plenty, which may help and stimu- 
late the student to thorough preparation of a lesson by himself, 
whose wishes this book fails to meet. In both selections and 
comments there is an evident lack of critical scholarship. It will 
seem sufficient proof of this that the selections include the letter 
of King Abgarus to the Saviour, without a hint in the notes as 
to its genuineness; and the answer of Jesus with a note calling 
attention to coincidence of phrase with his language in John’s 
gospel, but whether to suggest geruineness or forgery is not in- 
dicated. In general, too, there is nothing in the notes to inform 
the student as to the peculiarities of the period of the Greek lan- 
guage shown in Eusebius—so far as they indicate he might be 
reading the Greek of Herodotus or Demosthenes or Arrian 

Leaving now this particular book, we propose to take the op- 
portunity of expressing an opinion about the plan of the series 
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to which it belongs. The brief notice prefixed to the series ex- 
plains and defends this plan. It opens with a statement that 
conveys a false impression—“ For many centuries, down to what 
iscalled the Pagan renaissance” (we doubt whether that adjective 
is usually prefixed), “ they (the writings of the early Christians) 
were the common linguistic study of educated Christians.” Now 
that statement conveys a false impression in two respects ; first, 
that there was during all that time a choice made between two 
things equally ready at hand for use, and second, that the Chris- 
tian fathers were during that time studied in schools and colleges 
as the Greek and Latin classics are now. As to the first, we had 
supposed it to be generally admitted that the Greek and, in less 
degree, the Latin classics were for many centuries virtually lost 
from existence, gone from the knowledge of men, so that they 
were not within reach for use, if wanted, and so it seems uncan- 
did to imply that they were continually and deliberately passed 
over and the Fathers preferred to them. As to the second, is it 
not a familiar reproach of the dark ages and a chief cause of their 
darkness, that even the Fathers were not used in schools and 
colleges as a means of teaching language? Must we recall to the 
writer the words Zrivium and Quadrivium, whose meaning 
Webster’s Dictionary explains, and remind him that neither his- 
tory nor philology nor the Fathers are included in those courses 
of study ? Gibbon tells us that before the “ Pagan Renaissance” 
Greek “ was not taught inany university of the west,” and Hal- 
lam (Literature of Kurope), and Woolsey (New Hnglander, Oct., 
1864), repeat nearly the same statement with greater fulness of 
detail. How can it be truly said that the Fathers “ were the 
‘common linguistic study of educated Christians,” when there was 
before “ the revival of learning” no linguistic study in the mod- 
ern sense, and no considerable number of “educated Christians?” 
“Classical Philology,” we are next told, “ took its ideal of beauty 
from Pagan Greece and has filled our schools” with heathen au- 
thors, but not, as we have seen, by driving out the Fathers. “The 
Modern Science of Language has again changed the point of 
view. It gives the first place to truth; it seeks to know man, 
his thoughts, his growth; * * * it values books according 
to their historical significance. The writings of the early Chris- 
tians embody the history of the most important events known to 
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men, in language not unworthy of the events; and the study of 
Latin and Greek as vehicles of Christian thought should be the 
most fruitful study known to Philology, and have its place of 
honor in the university course.” These remarks, true enough 
in themselves, with a qualification as to the value of the writ- 
ings of the Fathers and the eminent excellence of their style, are 
but a specious plea in this connection. For they confuse to- 
gether general study, that is, the study of independent mature 
scholars, and the study carried on in schools and colleges. This 
latter is for a special purpose, and for that purpose the patristic 
Latin and Greek are very unsuitable. Let us now justify that 
opinion by stating our own views. 

What is the object in view in studying a foreign literature ? 
It may be any one of the several objects for which a man may 
study his own, oran entirely distinct one,—that of learning what 
thoughts men of different stock and training and surroundings 
from his own have so expressed that their countrymen value 
them, of learning in that way to some extent another people’s 
life and history, and so of widening his own mental horizon. To 
this end also the study ofa foreign language, even without mas- 
tery of the literature asa whole, contributes in its measure. The 
difterences of inflections, of constructions, of meanings of appar- 
ently identical words (naturally one thinks in writing of the lan- 
guages of Europe, which are all more or less kindred), of forms 
of sentences, of idioms, are such that the study of a foreign lan- 
guage almost compels comparison with one’s own, and so edu- 
cates the mind and improves the power of expression. Now this 
process of comparison would be impossible if any two languages 
were exactly alike, if that supposition may be allowed. It is 
the difference between the linguistic products of two nations, 
which in part makes the study of the language or literature of 
the one by the other, a profitable study. And so it may be truly 
said that the greater the difference, within reasonable limits, the 
greater the benefit. As change of climate generally improves 
health, or as the education gained by travel is in proportion, 
ceteris paribus, to the extent of the travelling, so it is with the 
change of mental atmosphere, the range of mental journey, in- 
volved in the study of a foreign language. 

There is yet one other possible object in studying a foreign 
language—one which is connected especially with schools and 
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colleges—that of general discipline of the mind as a preparation 
for subsequent work and life. For the young, as an instrument 
of this discipline, we hold that the study of foreign languages 
is eminently useful in the way that has just been pointed out. 
For them especially we should insist that it is desirable that the 
language and literature studied should be decidedly different 
and even remote from their own. . 

The classical literatures of Greece and Rome seem to meet 
this condition as no others do. They are far enough and not 
too far removed from us.) When an Englishman reads a mod- 
ern German or French book, he finds there the same views of 
the shape of the world and the operations of nature, the same 
knowledge of Christianity, the same background of modern his- 
tory, the same logic, the same general conceptions of law and 
government and society, as in an English book and in his own 
mind. There are, of course, differences on some of these points, 
which are full of interesting suggestions, but they are compara- 
tively slight differences. When he reads Homer or Aéschylus, 
or even Thucydides or Demosthenes, he finds a very different 
mental furniture. The world is flat, the rivers are gods, the deities 
are local, the state is a city, science is in its infancy, the family isa 
religious bond, the cardinal points of history are all different. 
These variations naturally exercise his imagination and his dis- 
crimination. It is the same human nature that he finds in all 
ages, but working under different conditions from those familiar 
to him, and he can hardly help learning something from the 
combination of things new to him with things old. He can 
trace the growth of the modern out of the ancient, he cah over- 
look, so far as he has the ability, the course of human history 
in its most interesting part, he can distinguish between the per- 
manent and the transient. He does not need to go farther from 
the modern standpoint, to the literature of India or China, for 
instance, because this is far enough, and he does better to take 
this than any other equally remote literature, as that of the 
Norse languages, because there is here not only fuller and more 
varied material, but alsoa beauty which is not found elsewhere. 
This we claim is the best intellectual food. This brings the mind 
of the student under the influence of the best writers the world 
has produced, the models of subsequent literatures. 

When in this point of view we look at the writings of the 
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Christian Fathers, we find something very different. Christianity 
has come into the world, and these writers are all concerned with 
it more than with anything else. This one fact brings them into 
the same sphere with modern writers, no one of whom can ignore 
Christianity, and destroys that element of diverseness, that en- 
tirely different polarity, which is one great advantage of the clas- 
sics asa historical study. Instead of philosophy we have in the 
Fathers theology, the history is church history, the oratory is 
preaching, the very poetry is hymns and such a tragedy as 
Xpiortos macywv. We admit that they are eloquent sermons, 
acute and profound theology, invaluable history, but the Chris- 
tian, and in so far the modern element is in them all. There- 
fore they cannot give to the student the knowledge of human 
nature under widely different circumstances, the starting point 
for extended study of history, the understanding of our modern 
world by contrast, which the ancient classics give and which is 
the best foundation for culture. In the cultivation of taste and 
style, there can be no argument as to which set of writings fur- 
nishes the better discipline. 

In another respect, involved to some extent in what has been 
said, we hold the ancient classics to be preferable as material for 
college study to the Christian Fathers. The former are a genuine 
spontaneous literature, the latter comparatively an artificial one. 
The former reflects faithfully the life of the people among whom 
it grew up. It was written by men who had no knowledge 
(whatever the poets claimed) not accessible to all men, who 
adapted themselves to the wants of their time, and strove, many 
of them, to.give the best direction they could to its wishes and 
tendencies. It was written, toa remarkable extent, without mo- 
tive of official duty or pecuniary interest. There was a demand 
in the minds of men for such epic, lyric, and dramatic poetry, 
for instance, ademand which had created the occasions for their 
public delivery. All the popular beliefs, the vague, groping, 
guessing theories of the universe, the every day morality drawn 
from experience, the humors and the fears and the hopes of the 
life of that far off time, are represented in this life-breathing lit- 
erature. With all their exquisite finish, these writings seem not 
so much deliberate works as natural growths, even as the litera- 
ture itself (we have that of Greece in mind now) grew up through 
successive natural stages. On the other hand the writings of the 
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Fathers, considered as a literature, seem like exotics or an arti- 
ficial product. They bear a relation to the classics like that of 
Virgil to Homer, or of the pastoral poetry of Pope’s time to Cow- 
per and Wordsworth. They are writings of men laboring to 
educate and elevate the people about them into the knowledge 
and practise of a supernatural religion. It is a noble work, and 
the writings it produced are of inestimable value, but their value 
is not mainly in the direction of literature. We do not to-day 
look to our theological schools or missionary societies to supply 
our literary wants. Undoubtedly their work is a grander and 
more lasting one, but there is something still to be said for those 
who do the other work. In ancient times religion entered into 
literature as into politics and other forms of life, being itself of 
no higher origin than they, but in our day there is a distinction, 
not a gulf, between them, which it is hopeless to try to destroy 
by this use of the Fathers. 

In thus objecting to the use of the Christian Greek and Latin 
authors as text-books, we do not mean to deny to them all lit- 
erary merit. We readily admit that such writings as Augus- 
tine’s Confessions, Chrysostom’s sermons, Tertullian’s apologet- 
ies, are perbaps the best specimens we have of the style of their 
day, and worthy ofa place of honor in the literature of the world. 
We claim, however, that they belong rather to the special ad- 
vanced student of church history, in a wide sense of that term, 
to the theologian, or to him who can devote a lifetime to the study 
of all literature in its varying phases. They are after all impor- 
tant rather for the thoughts they contain than for the form of 
expressions. Eusebius, with his traditions, and visions, and 
wonderful conversions, can only be valuable when critically 
studied, as he could not be by aschoolboy. If it is worth while 
for young men in the course of general education to study Greek 
at all, as we maintain that it is and always will be, they ought 
to have the best Greek and the best literature accessible in Greek, 
for the little time that they give toit. And fora young man who 
expects to be a minister, it is even more important not to antici- 
pate in any such way as this his professional study, but to read 
the heathen literature with his conscience sensitive and his mind 
uncorrupted, as he surely may, and then enter upon the study 
of theology with as much knowledge as possible of the condi- 
tion of the world without Christianity. 

VOL. XXXV. 8 
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ArticLE VI—WHAT IS THE BIBLE? 


ALL Protestant theology has its source in the Bible We 
Protestants acknowledge no other fountain of religious truth. 
We have no reverence for the authority of the Fathers of the 
church, except as learned and devout interpreters of the 
Scriptures. We accept no doctrines but those professedly 
founded on holy writ. Rationalism, in its ordinary meaning of 
a reliance upon human reason for religious truth, we repudiate 
as the worst of theological evils. When any new interpreta- 
tion of human life, or any new answer to the problems of 
human destiny is put forth, we unanimously cry,—‘ to the 
law and the testimony,” and demand first of all a goodly array 
of proof-texts from the Bible. 

Since, then, the Holy Scriptures are the basis of all our 
dearest hopes and firmest convictions as Protestant Christians, 
it is most important that we should have clear ideas of what 
they really are. It is the height of inconsistency for Protes- 
tants to claim that the Bible alone is the source of all religious 
truth, and yet be contented with vague and unsettled notions 
as to the extent of its authority, or confused ideas as to the 
nature of its inspiration. For, treat it as we may, questions 
are continually arising about it to which we must give an 
intelligent answer, or else the skeptic on the one hand or the 
fanatic on the other will remain master of the field, and our 
own position be rendered very uncomfortable, because we 
shall feel it to be logically untenable. The fundamental 
doctrine of Protestantism cannot be left, with safety, in an 
unsettled or misty condition, In this day, when the very 
foundations of all things are called in question, as never 
before, it is not enough to say, “I believe that the Bible is the 
word of God,” or, “I believe the Bible to be an inspired book.” 
For the question is instantly retorted, in almost every circle of 
thought, “in what sense the word of God?”—“to what 
extent inspired ? ” 

And these questions must not and cannot be answered a 
priori. That is, we cannot say in reply, “the Bible is exactly 
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such a book as man needs, according to our understanding of 
his wants,” or, “the Bible is thus and so (giving our concep- 
tion of it), because God could not have made a different book.” 
For this would be the worst kind of rationalism as well as a 
begging of the question, logically considered. The only 
legitimate method of reasoning on this subject is to study the 
book itself, to compare it with other books, to investigate its 
influence in the world, and the way in which it has been used 
and valued by the wisest in all ages. To perform this duty 
is not at all our present purpose. Fortunately, the work has 
already been ably done by many theologians of the first rank. 

All that we design doing at present is to present some of the 
results of their labors in such a form as may tend to give 
greater clearness to the popular ideas on the subject of the 
inspiration of the Bible. Practically, there are two classes of 
views on this subject current in the Protestant churches, 
which, though they may sometimes be found shading off into 
each other, are nevertheless radically distinct. To the unlet- 
tered Christian the Bible generally seems to be a book written 
by the hand of God himself, complete in all divine perfections, 
containing a perfect system of theology, and a clearly stated 
system of moral law on its sacred pages, and furnishing all the 
knowledge, upon every subject, which man can possibly need 
here below. To such undiscriminating minds the Bible is a 
literary unit, written by a single author, put forth at a single 
time, equally divine in all its parts, and as much inspired in 
the vernacular translation as in the original text. 

This unreflecting view of Holy Scripture we should naturally 
expect to prevail in the early ages of the church, before a fixed 
and accurate theory had become necessary, or while the atten- 
tion of theologians was as yet wholly absorbed with the impor- 
tant doctrines of the Trinity and the lost condition of human 
nature. Such was in fact the case, and we may even trace it 
still further back. The Jews, before the New Testament Scrip- 
tures were written, had fallen into an unreasoning and mechan- 
ical doctrine concerning the inspiration of the Old Testament 
writings. They treated the holy text with a narrow-minded liter- 
alism which called out severe rebuke from Christ himself. They 
counted its words and letters with loving, scrupulous care, lest 
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any of them should -be lost, yet they missed its spirit widely, 
often, and sank deeper and deeper into a bottomless quagmire 
of fanciful interpretations, arising out of their belief that every 
letter was written by the hand of God, and their consequent 
determination to find some wondrous meaning in every word. 
These facts, which could be easily proved by quotations if 
space permitted, show that the Hebrew sacred writings were 
regarded with an unreflecting veneration for the very letter, not 
in the light of a settled and consistent doctrine of inspiration. 
Very naturally, too, this mode of thought or feeling passed 
over into the Christian church, and the early disciples of the 
new religion, accepting without question the holy books of the 
Jews, found no occasion for accurately defining the nature and 
extent of inspiration, but simply received the books, as a whole, 
with full faith in their completely divine origin. And when 
the various writings of the New Testament came to be col- 
lected together, and to be circulated throughout the church as a 
single book, that book was of course looked upon in the same 
light, used in the same way, and regarded with the same vener- 
ation as the holy writings of the Jews, which now became the 
Ola Testament. In short, all the writings of the early church 
which have come down to us, appeal to the Bible as inspired of 
God, written by the Holy Ghost, infallible and perfect in al] its 
parts,—and yet most of them expounded it with a fantastic 
arbitrariness which shows that they had formed no clear or 
careful doctrine concerning its origin or nature.* For instance, 
Barnabas (so-called) finds a reference to Christ in the number 
of the persons circumcised by Abraham, 818, in Greek 77U//, 
the 7’ standing for the cross, and the JH being the two first 
letters of the name of Jesus in Greek! Clement of Rome 
makes the scarlet thread hung out by Rahab to have been a 
plain prophecy of redemption through Christ. Justin Martyr 
makes the twelve bells on the robe of the high priest represent 
the twelve apostles of our Lord. Tertullian not only finds the 
number of the Apostles in the gems of the high-priest’s robe, 
in the stones which Joshua took from the Jordan, and in the 
fountains of Elim, but also the sacrament of baptism in the 





* See the proofs in Luthardt’s Compendiwm der Dogmatik, Westcott’s Introduc- 
tion, and other easily accessible works. 
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passage of the Red Sea; and the whole early church interpreted 
the prophecies of Christ with such a gross literalism as to 
expect a speedy beginning of the thousand-year reign of the Lord 
and his saints upon the earth. In a later age, so great a scholar 
as Origen adopted the theory of a three-fold interpretation of 
the Scriptures, the historical, the moral, and the mystical,—a 
theory which affords splendid opportunities of making the 
Bible mean anything you please. These men undoubtedly had 
a true veneration for the Bible, and for the most part used it 
rightly, with a correct appreciation of its value and sacredness. 
But the fanciful vagaries in which they nevertheless indulged 
in using it, in many cases, and the childish character of many 
of their interpretations, compel us to class them with those 
who receive the Bible with an unreasoning, uninstructed faith 
in its perfection,—without any intelligent attempt to settle 
what it really is. 

A well-jointed doctrine on the subject of Holy Scripture was 
not constructed until the time of the Reformation. It is easy 
to see why the subject assumed at that time a position of 
greatly increased, in fact of fundamental importance. The 
reformers, having given up all belief in the infallible authority 
of the Pope and the Church, were compelled to seek in the 
Bible the same kind of infallibility which they had lost. And 
when their opponents charged them with destroying all author- 
ity, and making each individual an infallible judge of all truth 
for himself,—they could reply that they believed the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament to be possessed of infallible 
authority, to be the court of highest appeal in all things, the 
only fountain of truth, law, and justice. They required some 
basis as firm as that of their opponents, some authority to 
oppose to that of Pope and Council, some foundation on which 
they might feel that their new building was secure for all time. 
They found this requisite in a strong doctrine of inspiration. 
They could have found it nowhere else, and they taught the 
literal infallibility of the Bible in the strongest terms. 

Luther, indeed, took great liberties with the sacred text, 
cealiing James’ epistie an epistle of straw, placing the epistle to 
the Hebrews and the Apocalypse in a kind of subordinate 
rank, and attributing complete authority only to the very 
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words of Christ himself. But this free handling of Luther's 
self-confident spirit was itself a reason for the stricter doctrine 
of his successors, for it drew the fire of the Romanists, by 
which the Protestants were compelled to take shelter in a more 
rigid doctrine of the verbal inspiration and infallible authority 
of the whole Bible. This was carried so far that at least one 
synod declared the Hebrew text of the Old Testament to be 
inspired of God in its consonants, its vowels, and its pointing. 
Theologians of the first rank, in describing inspiration, com- 
pared the sacred writers to pens in the hand of the Holy Spirit, 
or to amanuenses, writing the very words which God dictated, 
and declared that the Holy Scriptures were inspired in every, 
even the least part. 

This doctrine is evidently merely a formulation of what we 
have called the unreflecting view of the subject, drawn from 
the exigencies of controversy and the requirements of dog- 
matic systems, rather than from examination of the book in 
question and careful induction from the facts observed. It 
would be needless to argue against this theory of the Bible, be- 
cause it has long been abandoned by all the Protestant churches. 
Nota single Protestant theologian, of any note, still adheres to it. 
Theologically it is dead beyond all hope or fear of resurrection, 
dead as the Ptolemaic theory of the earth, or the Phlogistic the- 
ory of Chemistry. How much practical life and force it still re- 
tains will be the subject of inquiry further on in this essay. As 
a theory it speedily broke down when it began to be discussed 
in the light of modern learning and candor, and tested by the 
keenness of modern criticism, and when the great controversy 
which seemed to require it had been hushed. 

Two facts, well known to all intelligent readers of the Bible, 
could never be explained by the theory of verbal inspiration, and 
are enough of themselves to render it untenable. The fact that 
there are different readings of the text shows the believer that 
he can never be absolutely sure that God wrote or spoke every 
word of the Bible as it now exists,—while it is incredible that 
a verbally-inspired book would be left to the uncertainties of a 
thousand human copyists. It would be as easy to inspire the 
copyists as the first writers. And the fact that many passages 
are differently intepreted by various learned men, while parties 
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and sects have been founded on these intepretations, in behalf 
of which many martyrs have gladly suffered death,—shows 
that we have not in the Bible a practically infallible and un- 
mistakeable book. It is incredible that the very words should 
be inspired of a book which good men dispute about, while 
bad men can twist it into justifying innumerable errors. In- 
deed the way in which the theologians of the Reformation used 
the sacred text,—disregarding some texts, explaining away 
others, twisting others, disputing about others, and forcing 
each one his own peculiar system of dogmas upon the inspired 
writer,—shows that even they did not hold the verbal theory 
consistently or intelligently, after careful study of the book 
itself, but dogmatically, as a necessity of their position. 

What, then, is the other theory of the Bible to which we 
have alluded? Let us try to come at it in the same way. An 
intelligent modern Christian, reading the Bible, finds in it a se- 
ries of some sixty-seven separate books, letters, histories, 
poems, and prophecies, written by about forty-six different 
authors, some of whom are unknown and some doubtful or dis- 
puted, but whose lives extended over a period of more than a 
thousand years. One who is well-instructed also knows that 
the Bible is written in popular language, as distinguished from 
that which is scientifically exact; that it contains no formal 
creed, no regular system of theology; that it lays down no 
complete moral code, but teaches chiefly by example, and deals 
in broad general principles and rules of conduct. Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold’s remark, “that the language of the Bible is 
fluid, passing, and literary, not rigid, fixed, and scientific,” has 
met with almost universal approval and commendation from 
the religious press and the pulpit. 

No intelligent Bible-reader looks into it now for information 
in geology, astronomy, or metaphysics, or any other science ; 
though he may turn to it to learn what the state of science 
was at the time when any given part of it was written. He 
finds in it a text-book of religion and devotion, but nothing is 
further from his thoughts than to use it as a manual of science, 
art, or literature. And the formal definitions of the theolo- 
gians are in the same vein, among almost all modern Protest- 
ant schools. 
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A few definitions of the word “inspiration,” from strictly 
orthodox sources, will show the present position of Protestant 
theology on this subject. Professor Park, in his lectures at 
Andover says:—“ Inspiration is such an influence upon the 
minds of the sacred writers as caused them to teach in the best 
possible manner whatever they intended to teach, and es- 
pecially to communicate religious truth without any error.” 
Moses Stuart wrote :—“ Were I to choose a simile for illustra- 
tion, I should say that the inspired man ascends an intellectual 
and moral eminence so high that his prospect widens almost 
without bounds, and what is altogether hidden from ordinary 
men is, more or less distinctly, within his view.” Dr. Hodge, 
of Princeton, says:—“ The Church has never held what has 
been stigmatized as the mechanical theory of inspiration. The 
sacred writers were not machines. Their self-consciousness 
was not suspended ; nor were their intellectual powers super- 
seded. * * * * The sacred writers impressed their pe- 
culiarities on their several productions as plainly as though 
they were the subjects of no extraordinary influence. * * * 
As the believer seems to himself to act, and in fact does act 
out of his own nature; so the inspired penmen wrote out of 
the fulness of their own thoughts and feelings, and employed 
the language and modes of expression which to them were the 
most natural and appropriate. Nevertheless, and none the less, 
they spoke as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, and their 
words were his words.” 

The following is from “‘ Lee on Inspiration”—“ By inspira- 
tion I understand that actuating energy of the Holy Spirit, 
guided by which the human agents chosen by God have 
officially proclaimed His will,”—a definition which seems care- 
fully framed to include all the preaching and teaching of 
inspired men, as well as their writing, and yet to leave the 
nature and extent of their infallibility an open question. From 
the theologians of Germany, if we were to consult them, we 
should get definitions far more liberal than these, but our 
present purpose permits the citation only of those who are well 
known and of acknowledged orthodoxy. Almost all Protest- 
ants who have reflected on the subject would unite in the 
formula that “the writers of the Bible were inspired in such a 
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sense as makes their teachings, when properly and fairly 
interpreted, the only and sufficient rule of faith and practice in 
religion and morals,—and in no other sense.” 

Indeed, it would not be too bold to declare that this has been 
the real doctrine of the Christian Church in all ages. For the 
church has given comparatively little attention to this subject, 
and has made very few formal declarations or definitions of the 
doctrine of inspiration; and although we may find some writers 
who have interpreted the Bible with an arbitrary and fantastic 
literalness, and some who have thought it necessary to main- 
tain the miraculous origin of the words and letters of the sacred 
text,—yet these peculiarities have been due to the vagaries of 
individuals and to the supposed necessities of controversy. 
The early writers referred to above, who indulged in the wildest 
of allegorical interpretations, nevertheless held, for the most 
part, a doctrine of inspiration almost identical with that of the 
present day; while those who formulated an extreme theory, 
were unable to adhere to it in practice, but used the holy 
book very much as other men have used it,—forcing their own 
ideas into it, and squeezing their own systems out of it, as 
though it were a code of human law, or a mere “rule of faith 
and practice.” 

The question inevitably arises at this point: Is the practice 
of the Church abreast with its theory? Since nearly all, who 
have formed a careful opinion on the subject are found in agree- 
ment,—do intelligent Christians treat the Bible as they define it, 
or do they use it like an infallible text-book of all branches of 
knowledge, every syllable of which is written by the hand 
of God himself? On this poiut also the testimony of history 
is instructive. For the opinions and practices of men have a 
strange tendency to perpetuate themselves through centuries, 
and in history we may often see ourselves as in a mirror. 
When modern astronomy began to show that the blue sky is 
not a solid expanse “spread out like a garment” and studded 
with stars as with jewels; that the sun is not a luminary 
appended to the earth, but a vast and powerful body, swinging 
the earth and many others planets in the emptiness of space ; 
that the moon is not the co-equal of the sun, created at the 
same time, but an infinitesimal reflection, a youngest grand- 
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child of the central glory ; orthodoxy was profoundly alarmed. 
The authority of the Bible and the Fathers was thought to be 
at stake. The new scientific theory of the heavens was deemed 
a dangerous heresy. The aged Galileo, among others, was 
called to a severe and solemn account for affirming, in answer 
to the arguments which his opponents drew from the Bible, 
“that the Bible accommodates its language to common notions, 
and does not aim to teach scientific truth.” The strongest 
arguments at the command of the Inquisition were resorted to 
for extirpating the noxious and dangerously unscriptural error, 
that the earth moves around the sun ! 

It is very easy for us to see, at this distance of time, how the 
orthodoxy of that day, by declaring war upon science, was 
endangering the very foundations of Christian truth. For 
when any fact in the physical world is once proved by the 
methods of physical science, every healthy mind, if adequately 
informed, at once yields assent. From that noment all opposi- 
tion is not only fruitless, but seems fairly absurd. To oppose 
the authority of the Fathers or of the Holy Scriptures to a 
well-established fact of science, seems to the scientific mind 
utterly unreasonable, almost inconceivable. Hence the authority 
which is thus over-strained snaps asunder, loses all strength, 
on all subjects, and the mind falls into utter unbelief. But the 
men of that day feared that the whole structure of their religion 
would topple down, if they suffered any rude hand to touch 
what they deemed its key-stone,—the literal infallibility of the 
Scriptures and of the Fathers. 

Let us come a little nearer home. When the science of 
geology first began to prove that the world was not made in 
six literal days,—began everywhere to exhume fossils which 
everybody saw must have been parts of living animals thou- 
sands of years before the Bible chronology, the religious world 
was seized with a profound alarm. The Protestant world was 
moved against geology, much as the Catholic world had been 
against astronomy. The arguments employed were not so 
forcible as the rack and the stake of the Inquisition, but were 
equally unscientific. It was thought by many that every 
geologist was by necessity an atheist, and geology the deadly 
foe of religion. The figure of Antichrist was changed from 
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that of a woman sitting on a scarlet-colored beast, to a well- 
dressed man with a hammer, breaking open boulders to see 
what they were made of, and studying the rocks. We can now 
clearly see that the greatest danger to religion was from these 
injudicious defenders, who overloaded the Bible far beyond 
what it was intended to bear, and made the authority of revela- 
tion answerable for things far outside of its purpose. We are 
all ready now to admit, we even claim, that the Bible has 
nothing to do with science, either physical or metaphysical. 

In theory, the verbal inspiration and the scientific infalli- 
bility of the Bible are now almost universally abandoned. No 
one argues now that the sun goes round the earth, or that the 
world was made in six days, because the Bible seems to say so. 
Yet, so inveterate are the habits of the human mind, we often 
find ourselves acting upon theories which we have long since 
rejected, admitting unconsciously what we consciously deny. 
For instance, there are many who hold the modern theory of 
inspiration, and yet spend much time and thought in trying to 
reconcile the first chapter of Genesis with modern geology, 
and cannot give up the idea that its author was inspired with 
a knowledge of that science. They pin their faith upon some 
ingenious explanation of the six days of the Mosaic creation 
as long periods or as visions; and that in such a way, that if 
the explanation should be proved scientifically false, their be- 
lief in all revelation, in all religion, would be shaken, perhaps 
destroyed. Such a position of mind as this, has its basis and 
only logical standing in the doctrine of verbal inspiration. 
For, though the votaries of science are extremely fallible and 
often mistaken, yet science itself, properly so called, is infalli- 
ble; the very meaning of the word is,—accurate, exact, well- 
ascertained knowledge. When any fact has been scientifically 
established, they who oppose it on grounds of authority are 
beating the air. ' 

Even those who disbelieve in all inspiration may sometimes 
be detected in a similar inconsistency of thought concerning 
the Bible. For instance, Mr. Matthew Arnold, from whom we 
have quoted the widely received formula, “that the language 
of the Bible is fluid, passing, and literary, not rigid, fixed, or 
scientific,” and who describes the Bible as “a book of con- 
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duct,”—nevertheless proceeds to extract from it the intensely 
metaphysical definition of God as “that stream of tendency 
by which all things fulfill the law of their being.” Mr. Ar- 
nold even attempts to prove that the writers of the Bible, and 
Christ himself, thought of God, in his relations with human 
life, under the thoroughly abstract form of “the Eternal, not 
ourselves, which makes for righteousness.” Thus the abstrusi- 
ties of pantheism are read between the lines of the very book 
whose simplicity, artlessness, and outwardness, this entertain- 
ing author has so beautifully described. A combination of 
the verbal inspiration of the Reformers with the fantastic exe- 
gesis of the Fathers, could alone logically account for such ex- 
traordinary literary results as these ! 

And perhaps inconsistencies might be found nearer home, 
between our theories about the Bible and our practical way of 
using it and speaking of it in public; between the way in 
which ministers reason about the human element in the Bible, 
when preaching on inspiration, and the way in which they 
base great doctrines or whole systems upon a single verse; be- 
tween their theories concerning the nature of prophecy, and 
the way in which they read a detailed history of the world be- 
tween the lines of Daniel and the Apocalypse; between the 
doctrine of inspiration as taught in our theological seminaries, 
and as implanted ‘in the minds of the young in our Sunday 
schools. There can be no doubt that our theological profes- 
sors and educated ministers are far in advance of the laity of 
our churches in clear and consistent opinions upon the great 
question,—“ What kind of a book is the Bible?” Have not 
the clergy then an important duty in this matter, namely, to 
teach exactly what they believe, and conform their public ut- 
terances, both formal and casual, to their theories ? 

If the modern theory of inspiration is dangerous to be 
taught to the people, or to be practically used in the pulpit, the 
prayer-meeting and the Sunday school, then it must be false, 
and we ought to abandon it and return to the theory of verbal 
inspiration, and literal infallibility. But if every pastor finds, 
in his practical work, that this verbal theory is dangerous, 
leading to perfectionism, millenarianism. antinomianism, and 
other errors, he will not be likely to expect much relief from 
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returning to it in his formal, public teaching, but will rather be 
led to apply the other theory more consistently. If any one 
fears to lose his authority, or to weaken that of the holy book, 
by claiming a perfection less than absolute for the text book of 
our religion,—he ought to remind himself, it seems to us, that 
there is far more probability of his destroying his own influ- 
ence and the power of religion, either by preaching a theory 
which the intelligent part of his hearers will instantly reject, 
or by coolly taking such a theory for granted, in all practical 
ways, while formally rejecting it. 
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Articte VIL—LAY-PREACHING. 


VARIOUS circumstances have combined, within a few years, 
to bring the subject of Lay-Preaching into special prominence, 
and to work something like a revolution in public sentiment 
with respect to it. Prejudice has gradually yielded to reason, 
and facts have opened such a broadside to false theories as to 
shatter and sink them. This effect is more noticeable, per- 
haps, among Congregationalists and Presbyterians, in this 
country, than among other denominations of Christians ; for 
these ever insisting on preaching as the prominent function of 
the ministry, in distinction from the sacerdotal conception of 
it as occupied chiefly about “the altar” in celebrating the 
sacraments, have been jealous of practices which might seem 
to lower its qualifications, or to undervalue its work. One 
need revert to the ideas and customs of a time not farther back 
than twenty or thirty years, to find a frown upon the ecclesias- 
tical face at the bare mention of lay-preaching, while its prac- 
tice was sure to call down explicit censure. 

A leading Presbytery in the State of New York, in 1840, 
took condemnatory action, when one of its pastors invited a 
young man to preach for him, who was studying for the minis- 
try, had passed through college, and had completed one year 
in the theological seminary, but had not been formally licensed ; 
and thougl his labors, at the instance of the pastor in question, 
had led by God’s blessing to the most interesting revival of re- 
ligion which that church had known for many years. This did 
not argue any special bigotry on the part of that Presbytery ; it 
did but follow the example of the General Assembly, which as 
far back as 1710, placed this action upon the Minutes: 
“Upon information that David Evan, a lay person, had taken 
upon him publicly to teach or preach among the Welsh in the 
Great Valley, Chester Co., it was unanimously agreed, that the 
said Evan had done very ill, and acted irregularly, in thus in- 
vading the work of the ministry, and (he) was thereupon cen- 
sured.” Similar condemnation was expressed in another case, 
that of Mr. McCalla, by the Assembly, in 1821: The preva- 
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lence of this opinion in both of the denominations mentioned 
may be seen from the fact that, until within a very few years, 
the students in their theological seminaries have usually been 
forbidden to preach until near the close of their course; even 
during the vacations, when it could not interfere with their 
studies, might aid their finances, might afford them useful prac- 
tice, and might be helpful to pastorless churches and unevan- 
gelized neighborhoods. So tenacious is theory ; so tyranical is 
prescriptive custom! As many minds are not yet clear upon 
the subject, it may be useful to consider the right and duty of 
lay-preaching, its dangers, and its appropriate sphere. 

I. The right and duty of lay-preaching.—The right and the 
duty may be said to go together; for, under the Christian law 
of love, what aman may rightfully do to promote the interests 
of religion, he is bound to do. Within the limitations which 
God has fixed by nature and Scripture, he should make his in- 
fluence felt in every possible way for the promotion of holiness 
in this sinful world. In forming a judgment as to lay-preach- 
ing let us inquire, then, into the nature of the case, into the 
teaching of Scripture, into the history of opinion, and into 
practical results. 

What valid reason can be given why a layman should not 
preach, according to his ability and opportunity? Religion 
must be diffused by words and by deeds; by teaching and by 
living. There would seem to be a place for lay-influence in both 
of these respects. Laymen must lead a holy life, and they must 
consecrate their speech to Christ. And if their private conversa- 
tion may aid religion, why may not their public discourse, such 
as they use with notable effect in connection with secular topics ? 
The highest influence of woman, indeed, may require a certain 
degree of privacy and modesty in her labors; but it is other- 
wise with man, who is made for public life. Why, then, should 
he shrink back, or be forced back, into a woman’s sphere, any 
more than she should be pushed forward into a man’s sphere ? 

Perhaps it will be said, that preaching should be limited to 
ministers, on the same principle which limits the practice of 
law to lawyers, and of medicine to physicians. But that prin- 
ciple only partially applies in this case, and at most is not en- 
tirely restrictive. Law and medicine, so far as they are re- 
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stricted, deal with difficult matters which require much techni- 
cal knowledge and professional training, to handle them wisely 
and safely. But religion, in its most important bearings, has 
to do with the simpler truths and with personal testimony. AI- 
low that a professional minister may be required to discuss dif- 
ficult theological, exegetical, and ecclesiastical questions; what 
is there beyond the reach of ordinarily intelligent laymen, in 
the explanation and enforcement of the Christian doctrines 
which have to do with repentance for sin and faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ? The words of Scripture on such points are not 
obscure, and it has been a characteristic tenet of Protestantism, 
that it was safe to place the Bible in the hands of every one 
who could read it; the way of salvation being so plainly 
pointed out in its pages that mistake was scarcely conceivable. 
If this be so, a man of little learning might usefully repeat its 
truths to others, reading and applying its searching words, and 
adding a corroboration from his own experience. Thus the 
teaching of religion is largely parallel to that general common 
sense advice which every intelligent man is continually giving as 
to matters of law and government, of health and disease. One 
may not be qualified to practice in the courts, and to manage 
technical details of legal procedure, and yet may be abundantly 
qualified to manage private business so as to avoid legal diffi- 
culties, to direct a neighbor as to the best course to pursue in 
many of life’s emergencies, and to enter into politics as one en- 
titled to speak and to vote upon questions of legislation. And 
so one may shrink from the grave responsibilities of a phy- 
sician, and yet be qualified, as a father, to care for the general 
health of his family, or, as a friend, to caution his acauaintances 
against habits which generate disease. 

Moreover, in religious affairs, an approximation to preaching 
has long been sanctioned, in the exhortations of our prayer- 
meetings, where laymen are accustomed to speak freely, touch- 
ing now upon doctrinal and then upon practical topics, quoting, 
explaining, and applying Scripture; and that in the absence as 
well as in the presence of ministers; laymen, indeed, fre- 
quently conducting the exercises. And then we must not for- 
get, that in these days of general educational facilities, a large 
proportion of the laity are more intelligent than in some ages 
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the body of the clergy were, on religious as well as on other 
subjects; while in every community will be found laymen of 
liberal education, who, as lawyers, physicians, editors, authors, 
artists, engineers, teachers, legislators, and merchants, are lead- 
ing men, and fitted to exert a wide-spread Christian influence. 
Why such men should be silent, or should be restricted to the 
narrowest limits of speech, in advocating the cause of Christ, 
is not very evident from the nature of the case. 

Such a rule accords, so far as we can see, neither with their 
spirit as Christians, nor with their ability and opportunity as 
men. Love to God as their Heavenly Father, gratitude to 
Christ as their Saviour, and compassion for their fellow-men as 
needing to know and accept the gospel, would naturally 
prompt those who have had experience of the gospel-salvation 
to make it known as far as possible. If then a man has gifts 
of thought and expression, which enable him to influence 
others in the affairs of ordinary life, why should he not employ 
these with corresponding freedom in the realm of religion? 
And the pressure of duty or the feeling of privilege would 
seem naturally to increase, in proportion to the manifest need 
of employing such an agency. This need is scarcely to be 
overrated. When we think of the slow progress of the gospel, 
even in nominally Christian lands; when we call to mind the 
masses of the population who never come to the house of God, 
and are indifferent to religion and prejudiced against its minis- 
ters, and who must consequently be sought out in their homes 
and haunts, and have the gospel preached to them in the places 
where they congregate, by persons of whom they will not be 
suspicious as acting a professional part ; there would appear to 
be a wide door of usefulness open to earnest and intelligent 
lay-preachers. In numbers these might quadruple the regular 
clergy, while for specific effect in reaching the common people 
for evangelistic purposes, they would have great advantage. 

If now we enquire after the teaching of Scripture, to ascer- 
tain whetier it reveals limitations divinely appointed, to the 
duty under consideration, we are immediately confronted 
with the fact, that it nowhere recognizes in the Christian 
church the distinction of clergy and laity, as of distinct orders, 
to the former of whom alone were committed, as sacred func- 
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tions, the duty of preaching the word and administering the 
ordinances. As in a republic there is no aristocracy, or any 
permanent rank or caste, but all men alike are citizens, though 
some are appointed to do a special work in legislative, judicial, 
and executive offices, so in the New Testament church we find 
everywhere Christian equality of rights, with a convenient dis- 
tribution of labor. There were pastors (called also bishops and 
elders) and deacons, to serve as officers in the local church ; and 
there were evangelists or missionaries, whose time was devoted 
to a general propagation of the faith wherever opportunity 
offered, from place to place. But there was no priesthood, or 
hierarchy, separate from the membership. The hereditary priest- 
hood of the Mosaic system was typical of Christ, and expired 
when he ascended on high, to plead bis own sacrifice in our 
behalf. Christian ministers more nearly represent the duties of 
the ancient prophets. The New Testament doctrine is that so 
far as any priesthood exists on earth it belongs to all Christians. 
Thus Peter in his first epistle (ii, 5, 9,) writes: “ Ye also as 
lively (living) stones are built up a spiritual house, a holy 
priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God by 
Jesus Christ. * * * * But ye are a chosen generation, a 
royal priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar people, that ye 
should show forth the praises of Him who hath called you out 
of darkness into his marvelous light.” 

This would seem to lay the broadest foundation for Christian 
work, and to forbid official monopoly of religious instruction, 
while leaving local pastors to discharge the special functions, 
in their own church-meetings, which they are appointed and 
paid to perform. Thus while a bishop or presbyter must be a 
man “apt to teach,” and must, as a pastor, “feed the flock,” 
he had no exclusive right to preach. Others also might use 
their gifts of speech in the church-meetings and elsewhere, pro- 
vided the people were willing to listen; for the right of speak- 
ing must always be co-ordinate with, and limited by, other 
people’s right of hearing. Paul’s instruction to the church at 
Corinth is harmonious with this idea, in regard to the liberty 
which he accorded to all (but the women) to prophesy ; that is, 
to speak under the promptings of the Spirit: “For ye may all 
prophesy, one by one, that all may learn and all may be com- 
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forted.” And the whole account which Paul gives, in that 
connection, of the ordinary public worship of the primitive 
church shows that it was much like that of the synagogue, 
with which the first converts in each city had been familiar. 
There was no formal sermon; but after the reading of the 
Scriptures, remarks were made, usually upon the portion read, 
by the elders and other brethren. 

There is now attached to the word, to “ preach,” a technical 
and formal idea which is not known to the New Testament. 
We think of a “ Reverend,” duly educated in theology and 
ordained by the clergy, who ascends a pulpit, and, after con- 
ducting devotional exercises, gives out a verse or two of 
Scripture, upon which he founds a carefully prepared logical 
and rhetorical discourse, which is quite too much the prominent 
feature of the service. Of course, untrained men would make 
poor work in imitating this procedure, which has for centuries 
proved edifying to the church. But in the New Testament, 
‘preaching’ means any proclamation of gospel truth, whether 
brief or protracted, with or without a text, by church officer or 
private member. The ministers themselves did not deliver a 
sermon after the modern fashion, but commented on the lesson 
of the day, or discussed a needed topic, introducing quotations 
from Scriptures in support of their views. And thus every- 
body preached. Ji was a Christian rather than a ministerial 
function. The pastor did it regularly, in his own church, as the 
officia] teacher, but claimed no exclusive right; much as in our 
schools and colleges the principals and professors teach as 
officers in their respective institutions, but without thought of 
forbidding anyone to teach who can find a pupil elsewhere. 

The historic narrative confirms this view; for in the book of 
Acts we read: “There was a great persecution against the 
church which was at Jerusalem, and they were all scattered 
abroad throughout the regions of Judea and Samaria except the 
apostle. * * * * They that were scattered abroad went 
everywhere preaching the word.” Later we read: “They who 
were scattered abroad upon the persecution that arose about 
Stephen, traveled as far as Phenice, and Cyprus, and Antioch, 
preaching the word to none but unto the Jews only. And 
some of these were men of Cyprus and Oyrene, who, when they 
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were come to Antioch, spake unto the Grecians, preaching the 
Lord Jesus. And the hand of the Lord was with them, and a 
great number believed and turned unto the Lord.” And this 
was the beginning of that famous church of Antioch, which 
almost could dispute with that at Jerusalem for the honor of 
being the mother-church of Oriental Christendom, so great was 
its missionary power, and so noted was it as having originated the 
name Christian. (Acts xi, 19-26.) And all this we are in- 
formed was approved and rejoiced over by “the church which 
was in Jerusalem.” 

A very marked individual case of lay-preaching we ap- 
parently have in the person of the celebrated Apollos; for it is 
doubtful if the word “ minister,” (6zaxovos) applied to him in 
1 Cor. iii, 5, is there used in a technical sense; it being one of 
the most generic words in the New Testament, and applied to 
persons in all kinds of service, whether as apostles, evangelists, 
pastors, deacons, deaconesses, or private members. The histori- 
cal account in the Acts of the Apostles (xviii, 24-28) furnishes 
no intimation that he was other than a layman, who was well 
read in the Scriptures and eloquent of speech, and who came to 
Ephesus ignorant of a fully developed Christianity, and ac- 
quainted only with the reformation commenced by John the 
Baptist. He began to preach this Johannean doctrine in the 
synagogue, where he was heard by Aquila and his wife 
Priscilla; who, seeing in him the elements of great usefulness, 
“took him unto them, and expounded unto him the way of 
God more perfectly.” This private instruction of the gospel by 
the tent-maker and his wife, was all that Apollos seems ever to 
have known of a theological seminary and a ministerial ordina- 
tion. Filled now with a still more intense zeal to save souls 
and promote true religion, he crossed over to Greece, to 
Corinth and the adjacent region, where his biblical knowledge 
and persuasive eloquence had a powerful effect upon the Jews 
in converting them to Christianity. “For he mightily con- 
vinced the Jews, and that publicly, showing by the Scriptures 
that Jesus was (the) Christ.” When he went upon this mission, 
he took commendatory letters from the brethren of the Ephesian 
church, who “ wrote, exhorting the disciples to receive him.” 

We have thus an illustration of primitive doctrine and 
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practice, and can understand the process by which Christianity 
was so rapidly spread through the Roman empire. The church 
did not confine itself to clerical preaching, but used the talent 
of the entire male membership. As though to authenticate this 
procedure for all time, and to give every Christian brother a 
warrant for using his tongue, in persuading men to embrace 
Christ, the message which the glorified Jesus sent by his 
servant John, in the closing chapter of the Bible, is this: “The 
Spirit ard the Bride (the whole church) say, Come. And 
let him that heareth say, Come. And let him that is athirst 
come. And whosoever will, let him take of the water of life 
freely.” As the invitation is to the whole perishing race, so 
the message is meant to be communicated by all the redeemed 
church. 

And how have this right and privilege of laymen to preach 
the gospel been treated, in the succeeding history of the church? 
There was no denial until hierarchical assumptions were set up, 
and that which had fallen to the ministers, as a matter of order 
in the stated services of the large churches, was claimed as the 
prerogative of the class. Neander (//ist., I, 198, ete.) well com- 
ments upon “the formation of a sacerdotal caste in the Christian 
church” as a “radical change,” and as “something wholly 
foreign to the Christian consciousness.” It took several centu- 
ries to suppress the New Testament idea. We find Tertullian 
(in his treatise on Chastity, c. vii) saying: “ Are not even we 
laics priests? It is written: ‘He hath made us kings and 
priests to his God and Father.’ It is the authority of the 
church and the honor which has acquired sanctity through the 
joint session of the Order, which has established the difference 
between the Order and the Laity. Accordingly where there is 
no joint session of the ecclesiastical Order, you offer (the sacra- 
ment of the supper) and baptize, and are priest, for yourself 
alone. But where there are three there is a church, although 
they are laics.” In his treatise on Baptism, he says (xiv): “I 
think baptizing was lawful to him to whom preaching was,” 
and (xvii) “ Even laymen have the right, for what is univer- 
sally received can be universally given. If bishops, or priests, 
or deacons are not present, disciples in general are called to the 
work. The word of the Lord ought not to be hidden by any ; 
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similarly baptism, which is equally God’s arrangement, can be 
administered by all.” In the so-called “ Apostolical Constitu- 
tions,” which, with later additions, embody much traditionally 
derived from the primitive church-customs, we find (viii, 32) 
this significant injunction in the name of Paul: “ Let him that 
teaches, although one of the laity, if skillful in the word and 
grave in his manner, teach ; for (it is said) ‘They shall be all 
taught of God.’” Hilary, also, commenting on Ep. iv, 12, 
concerning the ministry, says: “ At first all were accustomed 
to teach and to baptize. In order that the people might 
increase rapidly, it was permitted in the beginning, to all to 
evangelize, to baptize, and to expound the Scriptures.” The 
historian Eusebius also states (vi, 19) that when Origen left 
Egypt and took up his abode in Cxsarea, he was requested by 
the bishops to expound the sacred Scriptures publicly in the 
church, although he had not been ordained a priest; and that 
when Demetrius, bishop of Alexandria, complained of this 
preaching of a layman before a bishop, as an unheard of irregu- 
larity, the bishops of Jerusalem and Cesarea declared that 
such a position was “far from the truth; for, indeed, where- 
soever there are found those qualified to benetit the brethren, 
these are exhorted by the holy bishops to address the people ;” 
and they specify several instances with which they were ac- 
quainted. 

But, as time went on, the hierarchy had things its own way, 
and the laity were reduced to silence and passivity by the Romish 
church, save as in case of extremity, where no priest could be 
had, the baptism administered by laymen was conceded. The 
Council of Carthage forbade a layman to preach except by 
invitation of the bishop, and Leo prohibited monks and laymen 
to preach at all, as that was the right of the bishop only! This 
was the consummation of Romish usurpation. 

Among the first beginnings of resistance to Rome we find 
this point coming up. Thus Jerome, of Prague, a knight and 
not an ecclesiastic, taught, over a century before Luther began 
his work, that anyone who could might preach, baptize and 
administer the Lord’s Supper, and he preached, himself, through- 
out Bohemia and Moravia in castles, houses, streets, and fields. 
And in this he did only imitate Wickliffe, whom he greatly 
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admired, and who taught more than half a century earlier still, 
that laymen might preach and administer the sacraments. (See 
Tracts and Treatises of Wickliffe, pp. 27, 155. 

Among Protestants, a variety of opinion has existed; some 
leading minds and ecclesiastical bodies condemning the prac- 
tice of lay-preaching, while other high authorities have de- 
fended its scripturalness and expediency. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in his recently published letter on the preaching 
of Mr. D. L. Moody, declares that no objection was to be raised 
on the mere ground of his being a layman, as the English 
Church had always recognized the propriety of such efforts to 
promote religion. And this has been the ground taken by con- 
sistent Congregationalists also, the opposition coming rather in 
late days, and from those who leaned to Presbyterian ideas ; as 
will be seen by considering the arguments against it urged by 
Rev. John Mitchell in his ‘Church Member's Guide.” That 
author is puzzled to draw the line beyoad which laymen may 
rot go in religious speech, though he thinks it is in taking a 
text and preaching a formal discourse! which leads Rev. Pres- 
ton Cummings (Congl. Dictionary, p. 223) to this comment: 
“ He does not inform us whether the sin consists in the text, or 
the formal method, or the theological chemical compound. 
Laymen, he admits, may pray, exhort, read, and comment on 
the Bible, warn the impenitent, reprove sin, and address a pro- 
miscuous assembly ; but they must not preach.” 

But on the other side we may quote that renowned Congrega- 
tional layman, John Milton, who in his Treatise on Christian 
Doctrine, says: ‘The apostolical institution did not ordain, 
that a particular individual, and he a stipendiary, should have 
the sole right of speaking from a higher place; but that each 
believer in turn be authorized to speak.” In like manner, 
Rey. John Robinson, the pastor of the Pilgrim Church which 
landed on Plymouth rock, wrote a treatise in defence of lay- 
preaching, called “The People’s Plea for the Exercise of 
Prophecy against Mr. John Yates his Monopolie.” Also the 
learned John Owen, in his ‘“ Duty of Pastors and People,” 
takes the ground that private Christians have a right to make 
known whatever is revealed to them out of God's word, and, if 
called in God’s providence, to preach the gospel. And so one 
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might cite Thomas Hooker, Cotton Mather, Stephen More, the 
Savoy Confession, the decrees of the Belgian Synods men- 
tioned by Robinson, and other eminent authorities. And it 
will be remembered that the Pilgrim church at Plymouth, 
whose pastor remained behind in Holland, with a part of the 
members, was for years regularly ministered to, in the preached 
word, by William Brewster, a layman, who was a “ruling 
elder” of the Presbyterian sort, but who with aeedless scrupu- 
losity forebore to administer the sacraments, lest he should 
touch the ark with unhallowed hands! The Pilgrim Fathers, 
far in advance of their times, as they were, could not free 
themselves from all the superstitions of the past. In England, 
our Congregational churches have had a freer system, in this 
matter, than ourselves ; as may be seen by the fact, that when 
the young student who was censured by a New York Presby- 
tery for preaching without a license, spent his next vacation 
across the ocean, he was invited to preach by Rev. John An- 
gell James, of Birmingham, and by one of the London minis- 
ters, and learned that it was customary there for all students to 
exercise their gifts in preaching, from the first, and that laymen 
did evangelistic work of this kind continually and closed their 
exercises with the benediction. Thus it would appear that 
prudishness on this point is rather American and provincial. 
What light is cast on the practice by its results? We are 
not to cite apparently good results in contradiction of a plain 
doctrine of Scripture, as some do, to justify woman’s preach- 
ing; for, in such case, the final results will be found rather to 
justify the Biblical prohibition. Time and wide experience 
are often necessary to show the true effect of a procedure, and 
a present local advantage may be followed by permanent and 
general injury. But in the case before us no such contradiction 
of Scripture is involved, and we may safely aid our judgment 
by inquiring after the results of lay-preaching. In the primi- 
tive age, there is reason to believe, that it would have been im- 
possible to secure the rapid proclamation of the gospel through- 
out the Roman Empire in any other way. Time, money, and 
men were wanting, for such a slow process as the preaching of 
ministers alone. The primitive church was pervaded with a 
missionary spirit, and each member felt the obligation to win 
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as many souls to Christ as was possible. Each was thus pressed 
in spirit to become a preacher. And how natural this is for a 
genuine disciple, in the freshness of his love, is pleasingly 
evidenced by the recent testimony of a missionary in Japan, 
who found that the chief obstacle in the way of quite a num- 
ber of young men, in uniting with the church was, their idea 
that each would of course be expected to preach ; and they did 
not feel that as yet they knew enough of the gospel to warrant 
such action. This sense of universs] obligation led in the 
primitive church to constant and private labor, and to won- 
drous victories of the cross. 

The same has been true in every earnest, aggressive period 
of the history of the church. Puritanism wrought by the aid 
of this instrumentality, as Neal in his History abundantly 
shows. <A petition was sent to Parliament by citizens of Lon- 
don, praying that unordained men of good parts and character 
might be permitted to preach, since there was so much of igno- 
rance and vice in the land. Lord Clarendon, who ridiculed 
this movement of the time, said: “ Liberty of conscience was 
now become the great charter, and men who were inspired 
preached and prayed, when and where they would.” The same 
historian declares that Cromwell and his officers preached and 
prayed publicly with their troops, and that the common soldiers 
as well as the officers did not only pray and preach, themselves, 
but went up into the pulpits in all churches and preached to the 
people, who quickly became inspired with the same spirit (Neal, 
ii, p. 88). And when Methodism began its grand career, and 
aimed in the true Christian spirit to carry the gospel to the 
masses for whom none cared, the wise leaders relied greatly on 
pressing into the service, as exhorter and preacher, every man 
who had the grace of God in his heart, and any capacity to ad- 
dress others. It has been noticed, also, that whenever a pow- 
erful revival of religion has impressed our land, it always 
brought out this same tendency. Laymen felt prompted to 
put all their gifts to use, and to preach Christ to the uncon- 
verted. Hence, ever since the revival of 1858, especially in 
connection with the Young Men’s Christian Associations, there 
has been a steady widening of the field of lay-effort, and one 
and another has begun to preach, in the camps, in the public 
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streets and parks, in prisons and hospitals, on vessel-decks, in 
theatres, halls, and tents; and finally in the churches. And so 
we have had Moody and Burnell and Whittle and Durant, in 
our own denomination, while other similar workers have been 
raised up in sister denominations. And as the laborers have 
increased in number and experience, the happy results have 
multiplied, till within the last two years a climax of interest 
has been reached, quite surpassing anything on record, by the 
effect of the visit to Great Britain of Mr. Moody and his sing- 
ing assistant, Mr. Sankey. The immense crowds in attendance 
on the meetings (which have been of the most simple and spir- 
itual character) the presence of all classes in society, from the 
nobility tothe beggar and outcast, the concurrence of many of 
the clergy of nearly all denominations, the quickening influ- 
ence upon Christians, and the multitudes of genuine conver- 
sions from a life of sin, indicate the power of the gospel when 
earnestly, simply, and aptly preached, even by a layman of 
less than ordinary education. The hand of God is in the 
movement, and one must be blind not to see that He is point- 
ing the church thereby to the results of victory which may be 
secured by a vigorous use of the lay-talent which has lain so 
nearly idle. 

Il. But it w well to inquire concerning the dangers of lay- 
preaching.—Power is always beset with danger, in the moral as 
in the physical world. It has no safeguard in itself, but only 
in those who guide and use it. If they are ignorant, inex- 
perienced and rash, mischief will occur; and something of 
these qualities accompanies ordinary human nature. It could 
hardly be otherwise, then, than that lay-preaching should bring 
out the defects as well as the excellencies of laymen. This is 
the result in the case of clerical preaching as well, and the 
stupidities of some ministers, the ignorance of others, the rash- 
ness of others, and the obstinacy, or the presumption, or the 
fancifulness, or the heresy of yet others, has made occasion for 
remark and contention, from Paul's days to the present. It is 
not difficult to specify the principal dangers which attend the 
preaching of laymen. There are four. 

1. There is the danger that the success of their efforts will 
lead to an underestimate of the value of the regular ministry. 
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If they do not yield to this temptation, their special friends and 
admirers may do so. A successful privateer, in time of war, 
has sometimes led foolish people to depreciate the regular 
navy, and to propose that the country should rely upon a 
hastily armed commercial marine. And so, early in our late 
conflict, there were thoughtless people who imagined, that a 
volunteer general, fresh from business or politics, was as good 
a military officer as a West Point graduate, if he had patriot- 
ism, courage, and native talent. Experience is the best cure for 
such error. In the matter of preaching it is soon seen, that 
what may be advantageous for certain classes and places will 
not answer for all occasions; that what is adapted to the treat- 
ment of a few simple topics will not suffice for universal dis- 
cussion; and that what interests for a limited time, under 
peculiar circumstances, may fail to hold the mind in the con- 
tinuous work of a parish. This is so evident, that one need 
scarcely fear. in this age of intelligence, when the demands 
upon the pulpit for discourses combining knowledge, culture 
and variety, are more severe than ever, that very many hearers 
will wish to substitute lay-preaching for that of professional 
clergymen.- It is more possible that such a substitution may 
be favored by a few in connection with temporary revival- 
work. But this will be only under the excitement of novelty ; 
for common sense will soon perceive that in no circumstances 
more than in those of a revival is there greater need of religious 
intelligence and training, of sober judgment and mature ex- 
perience; and that it would be poor policy to take scenes of 
temporary excitement out of the control of those who are re- 
sponsible for the permanent well-being of the churches. And 
it is but justice to those laymen who have been prominent 
among us as preachers, during the last two or three years, to 
say, that they have manifested no disposition to disparage the 
clergy, even as the clergy have been remarkably free from a 
jealousy of their labors. 

2. A second danger pertains to the explanation of Scripture. 
To expound the Bible extensively, requires learning as well as 
piety and prayer and study. We properly make the sacred 
volume the basis of preaching; not only by founding a dis- 
course upon a text, but also by continual reference throughout 
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it to Scriptural proof, and by accompanying it with Scriptural 
readings. Lay-preachers have of late given themselves much 
to what they call “ Bible Readings,” in connection with specific 
topics. After study and practice they have acquired not a lit- 
tle skill in marshaling passages, and expounding their mean- 
ing, running hastily through the Old and New Testaments, to 
show the harmony, fullness, and variety of the presentation of 
the particular subject under discussion. This has often been 
found to be an attractive and edifying exercise. But there is 
danger that the exegesis of uneducated men may sometimes 
lead astray, especially if they are of an enthusiastic and self- 
confident temperament, are given to mysticism, and have 
adopted fanciful principles of interpretation. And the climax 
of absurdity is sure to be reached, if they fall into the snare of 
Satan, and imagine that they are so tanght of the Spirit, that 
they need consult no commentaries, and even advise their 
hearers to avoid such human helps! For no more patent folly 
can well be exhibited, than for a lay-preacher to go about col- 
lecting audiences of Christian people, to listen to his oral com- 
ments on Scripture, and warning them not to consult other 
men’s printed comments. In addition to the self-conceit and 
delusion manifest, the advice creates a suspicion that he fears 
that some of his favorite interpretations will be disturbed. if his 
hearers should consult the commentaries of able scholars. 
Half-educated expounders of Scriptures, who have zeal and 
imagination, are especially liable to be carried away with novel 
interpretations (novel to them, though old and exploded in re- 
ality) which wear a plausible appearance ; and it is mischievous 
to have them sow these broadcast, in the minds of simple, in- 
genuous disciples, who accept them as inspired truth. The 
final effect is, to bring the study of the Bible into disrepute, 
and to create doubt of its inspiration, or else of the correctness 
of evangelical interpretations. For there will be present per- 
sons of intelligence, who will see that explanations are given 
which do violence to the context; that words are made to 
mean the same thing in all parts of Scripture, which denote 
quite different things in different places, so that much of the 
quotation is little else than punning; and that the multiplica- 
tion of “types,” without any warrant from inspired declaration or 
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use, but only through the inventive genius and wild fancy of 
the expositor, is misleading, and brings the Bible into con- 
tempt as a book capable of being made to mean anything one 
pleases. 

8. Kindred is the danger of erroneous doctrine. Doctrine 
must rest upon exegesis, and an untrustworthy expounder of 
Scripture will preach error with the truth. This is a real dan- 
ger, as history proves, and must be guarded against with care. 
Paul wrote to the Church of Corinth: “ How is it, brethren ? 
when ye come together, every one of you hath a psalm, hath a 
doctrine, hath a tongue, hath a revelation, hath an interpreta- 
tion.” It was unfortunately true, that, during the civil wars in 
England, when lay-preaching was at its height, doctrinal ex- 
travagances were ventilated as never before, and new sects 
sprang up, like mushrooms over-night. Our salvation is, that 
the fundamental truths of the gospel are so clearly taught in the 
Bible, and appeal so strongly to the conscious spiritual wants 
of men, that they cannot long be obscured. Yet it must be 
obvious, that men, not theologically and exegetically trained, 
and of earnest character, will easily be led to embrace erroneous 
theories, and to advocate unbalanced half-truths. They will 
readily mount a prophetical or a doctrinal hobby, and ride it 
in the full belief that nothing else can draw the car of salva- 
tion; and it will be strange if their admirers do not attribute 
their practical success to these peculiarities rather than to the 
simple and generally received gospel-truth, We have all 
probably heard crudities of interpretation, and mechanical ex- 
positions of doctrine thus set forth concerning the personal ad- 
vent of Christ at a near date, or the nature of the atonement, 
or the manner of the justification of a sinner, or the relation of 
law to grace, or the character of present salvation through 
Christ, or the true idea of separation from the world, or the 
duty of Christian union. 

4. It follows, of course, that there must be more or less dan- 
ger in lay-preaching to personal character. All preaching in- 
volves this, and laymen have some special dangers just at 
present, while novelty attends their efforts. Paul instructed 
Timothy that in introducing men into the pastorate, he must 
not take “a novice,” “lest being lifted up with pride, he fall 
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into the condemnation of the devil.” When one is suddenly 
brought from obscurity to conspicuity, and his efforts are not 
only applauded by men, but seem to be owned and blessed by 
God, he needs peculiar grace to keep him in humility. Over 
praise, continued excitement, visible success, and a perpetual 
coddling by the admiring female saints, is enough to turn any 
man’s head. He will gradually be tempted to self-conscious- 
ness, vanity, airs of infallibility, and other traits which will dis- 
gust the intelligent, even while the unintelligent are burning 
their incense before him. I do not think that our American 
lay-preachers have fallen into this snare, as yet; they have 
shown a remarkable simplicity of spirit, modesty of demeanor, 
and consecration to the one work of saving souls. Prayer and 
faith and watchfulness have preserved them. The danger 
rather is, that good men and good women will overdo the mat- 
ter of admiration and praise, and thus intensify the temptation. 
Let them beware of unwittingly leaguing in that manner with 
Satan. 

Ill. Weare now prepared to understand the sphere of lay-preach- 
ing.—It is supplementary, in some respects, to the work of the 
regular ministry. It reaches where that cannot go. It avoids 
prejudices which that is compelled to face. It utilizes talent 
which otherwise would be lost to the cause. It thus increases 
manifold the working capital of the church. It adds a new and 
needed testimony, before the world, to the value of the gospel. 
Ordinarily, it will find its work at and near home, there being 
no seeming necessity for a layman to visit the churches of one 
or more lands to address Christians, who enjoy the instructions 
of pastors, and who also have the benefit of exhortations of 
their lay-brethren ; especially if they are to be called upon to 
pay his expenses. Yet when a lay-preacher hasa special talent 
for reaching the masses, and for instructing others in the secret 
of so doing, or has other peculiar inspiring power valuable for its 
effect upon ministers and churches, as is manifestly the case 
with Mr. Moody, the wide world may become his field. God 
gives such a mana mission, and makes it unmistakable. ‘The 
providence is to be hailed with gratitude as furnishing a new 
and needed instrumentality. But commonly a lay-preacher 
must look for his work where he lives and gains his livelihood 
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by personal labor. Much of the value of his preaching comes 
from the fact that being known and respected by the com- 
munity in a secular calling, he stands up to bear witness for 
Christ, out of a pure love for dying souls, and regard for the 
honor of his Saviour. He exhorts in the weekly conference 
meeting; he lifts up his voice in jails and almshouses; he 
speaks in mission-school buildings; he preaches Christ to those 
who never enter the sanctuary, whether he can assemble them 
in a railway depot, or under a shady tree. The power is in the 
love which reaches after men of every condition, and which 
carries the wondrous story of the cross of Christ to sinful souls 
with no thought of theologic victory, but with a burning 
desire to save men from eternal death. And thus it serves an 
individual as well as a public use: for it is an outlet for an in- 
ward passion. It is the response of the disciple to his Lord’s 
injunction: “ Let him that heareth say, Come.” It is the act of 
one who, having himself “taken of the water of life freely,” 
and quenched the burning thirst of his soul, is anxious to lead 
every other fainting and dying pilgrim to the same fountain. 
Indeed, to succeed in such labors, one must have ardent desire 
and strong faith, as when Mr. Moody, at leaving Chicago for 
his visit to Great Britain, was asked why he was going, and 
answered: ‘Ten thousand souls for Christ!” There must be a 
sympathy with the feeling of the prophet, which made him ex- 
claim: “ His word was in my heart as a burning fire shut up in 
my bones, and I was weary with forbearing, and I could not 
stay.” When this is the experience of our lay-brethren, there 
will be vast accessions to the ranks of lay-preachers, in fulfill- 
ment of the language of the Psalmist: ‘‘‘he Lord gave the 
Word: great was the company of those that published it.” 
They will not be waiting to see what the ministers will do or 
say, but perceiving the magnitude of the work and the com. 
parative fewness of the laborers, they will press forward, who- 
ever may deride or forbid. 

In the language of an able “ Defence of Lay-Preaching,” 
published anonymously fifty years ago, by a relative of the 
writer, who having acquired a fortune in business in Phila- 
delphia, afterwards preached as a layman, and finaliy became a 
minister (Rev. John Magoffin): ‘ Their silence is prevented by 
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the noble sentiment of the Apostles, in the midst of all that 
weakness and sinfulness of heart common even to the good, 
‘Obey God rather than man.’ Persuade lay-preachers that 
damnation is nothing, and all in a moment is peace. Show 
them that mankind are not perishing in sin, or that the gospel 
is not the power of God for the salvation of the world, and it 
will save them a vast deal of trouble. ‘I will make you leave 
preaching, for, you are a heretic,’ said Chrysostom to the pious 
Novatian bishop of Constantinople. ‘I will give you a re- 
ward,’ replied the latter, ‘if you will free me from so great 


pains!’ ”’ 

















German Gymnasium. 


Articte VIIL—THE GERMAN GYMNASIUM. 


Ir is impossible to overestimate the importance of the piace 
which the Gymnasium occupies among German educational 
institutions. Its methods and its discipline render possible the 
preéminent scholarship developed afterward at the universities. 
Here, the forms and rules and the copious vocabularies—neces- 
sary foundations of linguistic acquisitions—are indelibly im- 
pressed upon the youthful memory. Here the chief facts of his- 
tory are taught with such system and in such interdependence as 
never in subsequent life to be forgotten. At the Gymnasium is 
acquired that graceful accomplishment of the classical scholar, 
the ability to compose with elegance and ease in the Latin lan- 
guage. Here the study of the literatures of the two most import- 
ant languages of the ancient world opens to the student’s in- 
telligent appreciation the life of the ancients. Provision is made 
at the Gymnasium for the study of the grammar of the mother 
tongue, according to its historical development, and the pupil is 
taught, while he reads the Epic poems of the German Heroic 
(Middle) Age, that the language whose successive developments 
he studies is no derived or mixed speech, that it has its own 
original character, and is the sister of the Latin and of the 
Greek. 

It would be an interesting investigation to trace the steps 
of the progress by which the cloister Latin school of the 
middle ages has developed into this training school with 
numerous departments which bears the name Gymnasium. It 
would be interesting, too, to search out, in the manuals of 
the history of Paedagogy, those theories of the mutual relation 
of different studies, and of the order in which they may most 
properly succeed each other, which, having finally been accept- 
ed by public opinion as correct, have determined the present 
plan of studies. But it is no part of our plan, at the present 
time, to enter upon either of these inquiries, and we are content 
with observing that the Gymnasium owes its present external 
form, in no small degree, to Baron von Stein and to the dis- 
tinguished scholars and philosophers under whose advice and 
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with whose codperation, amid and after the struggles with France 
at the beginning of this century, the universities of Berlin and 
Bonn were founded, and the entire system of education was 
thoroughly considered, and, to a considerable extent, remodeled. 
Since then, the conception of the work which the Gymnasium 
should do has been perfectly clear, and the differences which 
have existed between the Gymnasiums in different parts of Ger- 
many, have been due, rather to inequality in the intellectual 
advance in the different sections, than to any difference in the- 
ory as to how such establishments should be conducted. The 
last twenty-five years have witnessed an attempt, to a good de- 
gree successful, to bring the Gymnasiums of South Germany, 
and especially of Austria, up to the standard of similar institu- 
tions in North Germany ; and there is reason to believe that the 
time is not far distant when the Abiturient, or graduating exam- 
ination upon all the studies of the course, from entrance into the 
Gymnasium to departure from it, which is the passport of ad- 
mission into any German university, will testify to uniformity 
of scholarship. 

How unequalled an apparatus of training establishments is 
this: two hundred and fifty preparatory schools, whose regular 
teachers have all received as the certificate of original research, 
the Doctor’s degree, presenting yearly to the score, or score and a 
half, of the universities, their quota of young life, equipped with 
the training which is the indispensable preparation for the inde- 
pendent investigation to which the years at the University are 
devoted! Certainly no other country in the world can show any- 
thing approximating to the Gymnasiums of Germany, either as 
regards the number of establishments of a uniformly high grade, 
or as regards the amount and the quality of the work which is 
performed in them. 

It seems especially natural, that teachers in America should 
make themselves familiar with the plan and with the methods 
of study in the Gymnasium, because in its aims and its extent, 
the course of study nearly corresponds to the combined courses 
of study in our best preparatory schools and our colleges. Take, 
for instance, the course of instruction in the Boston Latin 
School, add to it the course of instruction at Amherst College, 
and compare the result with the completed course at the 
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Gymnasium: the verdict would probably be, in respect to 
acquisitions in the ancient and modern languages and history, 
in favor of the German school ; as regards proficiency in mathe- 
matics and natural science, in favor of the combined courses of 
the American school and college; as respects knowledge of the 
history and literature of the mother tongue, in favor of the 
Gymnasium. 

The scope of the plan of studies of the Gymnasium is so ex- 
tensive, and the number of subjects embraced in a scheme 
which covers nine years so great, that, if the writer may 
judge from his own experience, visits to the Gymnasium, even 
when made under the most favoring circumstances, are liable 
to confuse by the multitude of facts and of new methods 
which they bring to notice, and can not be expected to 
prove in a high degree profitable unless they are preceded by 
some accurate knowledge of the plan of study. It is natural 
to refer, for the information desired, to the annual programme, 
which the director of each Gymnasium publishes every 
spring, and which, in addition to a learned dissertation by some 
member of the faculty, and a summary of the events of the 
school year, contains, in more or less detail, the plan of studies 
for the ensuing year as approved by the Department of Public 
Instruction. Through the kindness of a friend,* the Pro- 
gramme of the Gymnasium of Schwerin, Province of Mecklen- 
burg, bas recently come into the writer’s hands. With this 
programme, the excellent director, Dr. Biichner, issued the 
invitation to attend the annual examination of all the classes, 
to be holden March 30 and 31, 1871. A new building had, at 
this time, just reached completion, and its occupation by the 
school seems to have been regarded as marking a new departure, 
and to have been the occasion of the unusual fulness of detail 
with which the subjects of study are given, and the methods 
of instruction described. This outline of study the writer has 
determined to translate, and to append thereto, in the order 
indicated by the programme itself, such remarks as his own 
visits to some of the more famous Berlin Gymnasiums, in the 
winter of 1872, have suggested. 





*Dr. Autenrieth, Director of the Gymnasium in Zweibriicken, Bavarian 
Palatinate. 
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The Gymnasium Fredericianum, of Schwerin, is a normal 
Gymnasium in six classes: Sexta, Quinta, Quarta, Tertia, 
Secunda, and Prima. Pupils spend in Sexta, Quinta, and 
Quarta each, one year; in Tertia, Secunda, and Prima each, 
two years. The Gymnasium course covers accordingly nine 
years; the intention being that pupils shall enter the institu- 
tion at the completion of the ninth, and leave it at the comple- 
tion of the eighteenth year of their age. 


[A. Science. ] 


L—RELIGION. 


(a.) Lower section, including Sexta, Quinta, Quarta, and 
Tertia, age 10-15. 
(b.) Upper section, including Secunda and Prima, age 15-19. 


Seata, 3 hours weekly, age 10-11. 

The more important Scripture narratives of the Old Testa- 
ment as far as the Kings, according to some compend of Bibli- 
cal History ; the text of the Bible not being employed, at this 
stage of progress, as a means of instruction. Immediately before 
the chief festival days of the Christian year, the passage of the 
New Testament which describes the institution of such festival 
is made the subject of instruction. At the Festival of the 
Reformation, Nov. 10, the dates of the more important events 
of that era are learned. 

Catechism: the first article of the provincial catechism ex- 
plained and learned, review of Luther's smaller catechism 
(already learned at the common school), and recitation of the 
same.* Church hymns, and catechism proof-texts in moderate 
numbers, are first read, then explained word by word, and 
finally memorized ; 8-10 hymns, 4-5 in each Semester, are thus 
learned, in connexion with, and with reference to, the festival 
days. 





* Luther's catechism (shorter and longer), is divided into five articles, viz: 
1. The Ten Commandments. 2. The Apostle’s Creed. 3. The Lord’s Prayer. 
4. The Sacrament of Baptism. 5. Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. The work, 
in size and scope, may be compared with the (shorter and longer) catechism of the 
Westminster Assembly, and the various statements are fortified, as in that work, 
with numerous Scripture proofs. There exist special editions, sanctioned by the 
departments of public instruction, for use in each German State. 
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Quinta, 3 hours weekly, age 11-12. 


New Testament Biblical history, after a lesson book “7 The * 
Life of Christ until His Ascension.”) The contents and the 
names of the books of the Bible in their order, the last got by 
heart. Facts connected with the Reformation more thoroughly 
learned. 

Catechism: review of Art. L and of the accompanying proof- 
texts; Art. II. then explained and, with its proof-texts, memor- 
ized. 

Church hymns: review of hymns already learned, and six 
new ones, three in each Semester, learned in addition. 


Quarta, 3 hours weekly, age 12-13. 

Bible readings from the more important portions of the Old 
and New Testaments; from the former, those passages which 
recount the story of the children of Israel; from the latter, the 
chief events recorded in Matthew, Luke, and the Acts of the 
Apostles. Enlargement of pupil's Bible knowledge. 

Catechism : review of Arts. I and II, also of proof-texts and 


hymns already learned; Art. III, explained and with its proof- 
texts memorized. Six new hymns, three in each Semester, 
learned, and Arts. IV and V of the catechism (without Luther’s 
exposition of the same) committed to memory. As opportunity 
may offer, the more important facts of the Geography of 
Palestine are taught from a wall-map. 


Tertia, 2 hours weekly, age 13-15. 


(a.) Lower Tertia, course 1 year. 

Connected history of the Life of Christ, according to one of 
the synoptic, Gospels, accompanied with references to such 
Messianic or prophetic passages in the Old Testament as bear 
upon the Gospel in band. 

Reading of single Psalms: review of History of the Reforma- 
tion, with particular reference to its causes and its results. 

Catechism: review of the five articles, and of the accompany- 
ing proof-texts; review of church hymns, with facts as to their 
authorship, and date of their composition; four new hymns 
are learned, and with them the number of hymns to be com- 
pulsorily memorized is completed. 
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(b.) Upper Tertia, course 1 year. 

Review of work of preceding year. History of spread of the 
Christian Church ; of the life and work of the Apostles. Mis- 
sionary journeys of St. Paul. Careful minute review of History 
of the Reformation.* 


Secunda, 2 hours weekly, age 14—-17.+ 
(a.) Lower Secunda, course 1 year. 

(Summer.) Acquisition of Biblical knowledge, especially in 
the Old Testament. Reading and study of historical books, and 
of single Psalms. Special weight is to be laid upon the Pro- 
phetical and Didactic books. Such passages as are significant 
with reference to the history of doctrine and morals are to be 
read, and such as predict the coming of Christ. Review of 
Catechism, with explanation of the mutual relation of the dif- 
ferent articles; also of proof-texts and of sacred hymns. 

(Winter.) Reading of New Testament, at times in the origi- 
nal Greek; at times in Luther's translation. specially 
recommended for such reading are Paul’s Epistles to the 


Ephesians and Philippians, the Epistle of James, and the first 
Epistles of John and of Peter. Review of Catechism as in 
Summer Semester. 


(6.) Upper Secunda, course 1 year. 
(Summer.) Reading and exposition of the Acts of the 
Apostles. 





* As many scholars leave the Gymnasium in Upper Tertia to enter upon the 
duties of life, special weight is to be laid at this point upon the review of the 
catechism, the proof-texts, and the hymns, as well as upon the origin and growth 
of the reformation movement, as this knowledge is reckoned as a safe-guard 
and a defense for their future life. 4 

+ Here begins the study of the Bible, and the reading of Biblical selections, 
from the Old and New Testaments, with the design of exhibiting the character of 
the Kingdom of God in the world. It is not intended that critical and scholastic 
introductions to the separate bouks of the Bible should be given, but that they 
should be considered (singly or in groups) in their chronological order; that the 
necessary facts as to their authorship and the date of their composition should be 
given; and finally, that such extracts should be read as may aid the scholars to 
recognize the development of God’s Kingdom as traced in the Old and New Testa- 
ments; the progressive character of the Divine Revelation; the history of the 
Fall and Redemption of Man. 
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(Winter.) Bible study (selected passages from the Old and 
New Testaments). Review of select hymns and proof-texts.* 

Moreover (in Winter Semester), abstract of Church History 
during the first four centuries. Study of the Reformation more 
in detail. The epochs and work of Spener, Francke, and the 
history of modern (German) missions. Chapters from Christian 
biography. The religions of the ante-Christian world charac- 
terized, and their relation to Christianity explained. Occasional 
review of catechism, proof-texts and hymns.+ 


Prima, 2 hours weekly, age 17-19, course 2 years. 

Study of Dogma and Ethics, of Doctrine and Morals in their 
mutual relation. 

Rapid survey of works which describe the development of 
Christian Doctrine, special attention being given to the apolo- 
getic ecclesiastical documents of the Lutheran Evangelical 
Church in century XVI, and above all (as basis of union for 
Evangelical Christians) to the Confessio Augustana, or Augs- 
burg Confession, which is to be read (especially the first part 
containing the chief articles of Christian Faith) in the original 
Latin. Criteria, or Tests, by which orthodox is distinguished 
from heretical doctrine. Apologetics, or Defence of the Chris- 
tian Religion. 

Reading of New Testament in the original Greek, as follows: 

Gospel of John; Epistles to the Romans and Galatians. Ex- 
tracts from the First Epistle to the Corinthians. 

Review of Church History, of History of the Reformation, of 
proof-texts, hymns, and Pater Noster. 

The material to be mastered during the two years of Prima 
may be disposed as follows over the four Semesters. 

1. Review of Church History, History of Faith and Morals. 

2. Introduction to the controversial ecclesiastical literature of 
century XVI. (Symbolische Biicher), and reading of Augus- 
tana (Augsburg Confession). 





* In reading the New Testament in the original Greek, weight is to be laid, in 
reference to the religious education of the scholar, chiefly upon the sense, the phi- 
lological point of view, involving the frequent use of Grammar and Lexicon, being 
as far as possible avoided. 

+ Since Roman history is studied in Upper Secunda. and in the Winter Semester 
the history of the Roman Empire (see p. 154), it is fitting that the History of the 
Christian Church, in the first four centuries, should be taken up at this point. 
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8 and 4. Reading of Epistles. 

The review of catechism, proof-texts, hymns, &., may be 
distributed over the four Semesters. Object of entire religious 
teaching, to impress upon the scholar’s memory the contents of 
the sacred Scriptures in their connection, and the fundamental 
doctrines of the (Lutheran) Evangelical Church. 


IL.—GEOGRAPHY AND History. 


Sexta, 4 hours weekly. 

(a.) Geography. two hours, first principles of physical and 
mathematical geography. Distribution of water and mountains 
over the earth’s surface. 

More detailed instruction respecting the native province and 
its relation to neighboring countries (in the present case respect- 
ing Mecklenberg and its relations to Prussia). 

‘ Practice in the use of globes and maps. 

(6.) History, two hours, is first approached in connection with 

Biblical history. The instruction is at the outset chiefly bio- 


graphical ; important characters form central points, around 
which the events are grouped in which they played a part. 
Then follow Legends from Greek, Roman, and German early 
history. 


Quinta, 3 hours weekly. 

(a.) Geography, two hours. Review of work of previous 
year; then the principal countries of the earth, especially of 
Europe (Germany excepted) with the chief rivers, mountains, 
and localities. Practice in map-drawing. 

(6.) History, one hour. Review of work of previous year. 
Study of special epochs of Greek or Roman history, e. g., the 
invasion of Greece by the Persians as related by Herodotus. 


Quarta, 4 hours weekly. 

(a.) Geography, two hours. ‘Review of pensum* of Quinta, 
then special study of geography of Germany, of the North 
German Empire, and of the native province. Map-drawing. 

(6.) History, two hours. (1.) Greek history, chief events 
and chief persons from the Messenian wars to Alexander the 
Great. Survey of barbarian nations, especially the Persians 





* Penswm = prescribed task. 
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and the Egyptians. The more important dates of Greek History. 
(2.) Roman History from the founding of the City to the 
extinction of the House of Augustus. A glance at the for- 
tunes of the Western Roman Empire, and the migration of 
nations. Use of historical maps. The chief dates in Roman 
History. 

Tertia, 4 hours weekly. 
(a.) Lower Tertia, course 1 year. 


1. Geography, two hours. Review of pensum of Quarta. 
Geography of Germany, and specially of the North German 
Confederation, with special attention to the political signifi- 
cance of thesame. Briefer consideration of geography of other 
countries of Europe, and of the non-European countries which 
stand in special commercial relations with Germany. 

2. History, two hours. German history from the migration 
of nations to the Peace of Westphalia. History of other Kuro- 
pean nations summarily considered, especially in its relations 
to German history.* 


(b.) Upper Tertia, cowrse 1 year. 

1. Geography, two hours. Review of pensum of Lower 
Tertia; then general review of entire field of geographical 
study, with special stress upon the more important facts, and 
close of instruction in geography. 

2. History, two hours. German history from the Peace of 
Westphalia to the national war for Independence (at beginning 
of present century). Special prominence is to be given to 
Prussia’s history, culminating in the organization of the North 
German Confederation, with herself at its head, and to the his- 
tory of Mecklenburg. Review of history of the Reformation. 


Secunda, 3 hours weekly. 
(a.) Lower Secunda, course 1 year. 
Ancient History (not including Roman History). 
Constitutions of chief Greek States: their development, acme 
and decline to 148 B. C. The history of Persia and the con- 
stitution of the Persian monarchy to be handled as an episode ; 





* In German history, the era of the Reformation is to be treated with special 
fulness. See the scheme for religious instruction in Lower Tertia. 
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in the same manner, but with more fulness of detail, the 
early history of Macedonia; the later history (from the reign 
of Philip) merges in Greek history and requires no separate 
treatment. 

Ancient Geography, especially of Greece. History of man- 
ners and customs of the ancient Greeks (“ Cultur-Geschichte”). 


(b.) Upper Secunda, course 1 year. 

Roman History from the foundation of the City to 476 A. D. 
with special reference to the development of Roman public 
law (Staatsrecht). Study of Roman private and social life 
(“Cultur-Geschichte”). Geographical survey of Italy and ad- 
jacent countries and islands. Careful study of the extent and 
divisions of the Imperium Romanum. 


Prima, 3 hours weekly. 


Medieval and Modern history, distributed as follows: (a.) 
Lower Prima, course 1 year: from the migration of nations to 
the reign of Chas. V, special attention being paid to manners, 


customs, development of arts, manufactures, &c. (b.) Upper 
Prima, course 1 year: history of Europe from the reign of 
Chas. V. to the close of Germany’s wars for Independence, 
1815. Finally, more briefly, European History from 1815 to 
the present time. 


III. ARITHMETIC AND MATHEMATICS. 
Sexta, 4 hours weekly. 

Review of the four elementary rules, and exercises in the 
same with abstract and concrete numbers, The tables of 
weights, moneys, measures, &c., chiefly for the sake of practice 
in reduction ascending and descending. The Metrical System 
(now legalized throughout the German Empire) The various 
operations performed with and upon Vulgar Fractions ; exer- 
cises in mental arithmetic. Occasional examples to be worked 
at home, yet such only as are simple and contain only small 
numbers. 

Quinta, 3 hours weekly. 

Review of Fractions, Rule of Three, illustrated by questions 

involving entire and fractional, abstract and concrete numbers. 
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Occasional examples to be solved at home, yet always simple 
and involving only small numbers. 


Quarta, 4 hours weekly. 

Compound proportion (double Rule of Three), with applica- 
tion to practical questions. Decimal Fractions. One hour 
weekly devoted to the study of the elements of Plane Geom- 
etry as far as the doctrine of coincidence of triangles. 


Tertia, 4 hours weekly. 
(a.) Lower Tertia, course 1 year. 

1. Geometry: Plane Geometry as far as the circle and men- 
suration of rectilineal figures (not including the mensuration of 
the circle nor the doctrine of similar figures). 

2. Arithmetic: Use of letters and symbols in arithmetical 
operations, (Algebra). Arithmetical and geometrical propor- 
tions. Extraction of roots. 


(b.) Upper Tertia, course 1 year. 


1. Geometry: review of pensum of Lower Tertia; its scope 
being enlarged by the solution of geometrical problems, in- 
cluding such as have an infinite number of solutions. 

2. Arithmetic: scientific basis of rules of common Arithme- 
tic; substitution of letters for figures in reckoning, and equa- 
tions of the first degree with one unknown quantity. 


Secunda, 4 hours weekly. 
(a.) Lower Secunda, course \ year. 

1. Geometry: Plane Geometry finished. Practical exercises 
in the various departments of plane geometry. 

2. Arithmetic: Review of ground already gone over, and 
further practice in solution of examples. Doctrine of powers; 
of roots. Equations of the first degree with several unknown 
quantities. 

(b.) Upper Secunda, course 1 year. 

1. Geometry: Plane Trigonometry with examples, especially 
in the application of Trigonometry to the mensuration of sur- 
faces. Problems calling into use the principles of Plane 
Geometry. 
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2. Arithmetic : Quadratic equations with examples and prob- 
lems. Arithmetical and geometrical series. Logarithms 


Prima, 4 hours weekly, course 2 years. 
1. Geometry : Mensuration of surfaces and solids. Practical 
exercises. 
2. Arithmetic: Algebraic problems, especially in the appli- 
cation of Algebra to Geometry. Indeterminate Equations. If 
possible, the elements of Conic Sections. 


IV. NATURAL SCIENCES. 


Seata, 2 hours weekly. 


Natural History: in Summer Botany, and the insect world ; 
in Winter Zéology, especially the vertebrate animals. Some 
account of the habits and manner of life of the chief species of 


animals. 
Quinta, 2 hours weekly. 


Review of pensum of Sexta, and further extension of the 
same by the study of the varieties of species. Subject matter 
distributed as in Sexta. 

Instruction in the natural sciences is left out in Quarta and 


Tertia. 
Secunda, 2 hours weekly. 


(a.) Lower Secunda, course 1 year. 


Introduction to Physics. Solid bodies. Systematic survey 
of the three natural kingdoms. Crystal-forms of minerals. 


(b.) Upper Secunda, course 1 year. 
Liquid and Gaseous bodies: Sound and Heat. 
Prima, 2 hours weekly. 
Light, Electricity, Magnetism, Statics and Mechanics, Mathe- 


matical Geography. 
[B. Languages. | 
V.—LarTIN. 
Sexta, 9 hours weekly. 


The regular inflections, viz: declinations of nouns, pronouns, 
and adjectives ; conjugation of verbs, including deponent verbs. 
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The simple sentence is made from the outset the basis of in- 
struction, the significance of the different case-endings being 
developed orally and illustrated by means of it. Then follows 
a similar explanation of the verb esse and of the several conju- 
gations. The paradigms are then committed to memory, the 
pupil being constantly exercised by new examples. The rules 
for gender, with a limited number of exceptions follow ; later 
come comparison of adjectives, numerals (cardinal and ordinal), 
and prepositions. Oral and written exercises in translation 
from Latin into German and vice versé. Once every fort- 
night a short written exercise (more carefully prepared than 
those just mentioned). Memorizing of Latin words and short 


phrases.* 
Quinta, 10 hours weekly. 


Review of pensum of Sexta; then the irregular verbs, the 
marked and rarely occurring irregularities being still carefully 
excluded. Constant practice in the interpretation and in the 
composition of simple Latin sentences. The simplest rules 
of Syntax. The constructions of the accusative and infini- 


tive and of the ablative absolute ; first noticed as occurring in 
Latin examples for translation; then inculcated and their use 
made familiar by practice in making Latin sentences in which 
they are introduced; yet without any attempt at a scientific 
explanation. The construction of the names of towns. Memo- 
rizing of words and phrases as in Sexta. Two short written 
exercises (composed at home) weekly. Reader.* 


Quarta, 10 hours weekly. 


Careful review of all forms learned, both regular and irregu- 
lar. The Syntax of the cases. All rules learned, imprinted 
upon the memory by frequent repetition. The chief rules for 
the dependence or sequence of tenses ; oral and written transla- 
tions. Reader and Cornelius Nepos: toward the end of the 
second Semester, selected fables from Phzdrus. Two weekly 
written exercises (German into Latin) to be composed at 
home. 





*Text-books: Grammar and Reader of Lattmann & Miiller; reproduced, in 
English form, by Professor Gildersleeve of the University of Virginia. 
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Tertia, 10 hours weekly. 
(a.) Lower Tertia, course 1 year. 

Review of rules for Syntax of cases. Doctrine of the Tenses, 
Sequence of Tenses, fundamental rules for the employment of 
Moods, Complex and Compound Sentence, and the Conjunc- 
tions. Chief Prepositions and their varied use. Scientific ex- 
planations of the two constructions: ace. with infin. and abl. 
absol. In connexion with the daily recitations, extemporaneous 
exercises in making Latin. A weekly written exercise (com- 
posed at home) in turning German into Latin. Memorizing of 
phrases and of selected passages selected from the scholar’s 
previous reading. 

Authors read: Caes. de Bell. Gall., lib. I-III. Ovid, Metam. 
(selections), in all circa 1,000 lines: The hexameters read aloud, 
and in connection with them the necessary rules of meter 
and prosody. Historical and literary data in reference to 
each author read: such data, communicated to the pupils as 
they begin each new author, form a part of all instruction 
subsequent to this point. 


(b.) Upper Tertia, course 1 year. 

Rigorous reviews and extension of grammatical knowledge 
gained in Lower Tertia, special stress being laid upon the doc- 
trine of the moods; conditional and concessive sentences ; 
direct and indirect narration (oratio directa and obliqua): de- 
pendent sentences, e. g., indirect questions, and the rhetorical 
question of appeal. A weekly Latin exercise (composed at 
home), and frequent extemporaneous exercises in making Latin 
(in the class). ' 

Authors read : Caes. de Bell. Gall., finished; Sallust de Bell. 
Jug. ; Ovid. Metam. (Selections) ; Review of metrical and pro- 


sodial rules. 
Secunda, 10 hours weekly. 


(a.) Lower Secunda, course 1 year. 
The doctrine of the Moods as a whole, special prominence be- 
ing given to single parts, e. g., the hypothetical sentence, and the 


use of the subjunctive mood. Special exercises, oral and written, 
in the application of the principles of this part of Grammar. 
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As before, extemporaneous exercises in making Latin, and, at 
home, the carefully prepared weekly Latin exercise. 

Authors read: The easier Ciceronian Orations, e. g., Quatuor 
Orationes in Catilinam; pro Archia, pro Deiotaro, pro lege 
Manilia; also Laelius and Cato Major; Livius, lib. I et II; 
Verg. Aneid, lib. I et IL Private reading: selections from 
Sallust and Caes. de Bell Civ. 

(b.) Upper Secunda, course 1 year. 

Review of grainmatical knowledge already acquired, with 
which the study of Grammar ceases. Structure of the sentence 
and of the period; order of words in Latin prose. Weekly 
written exercise and extemporalia in the class. Here begins 
the composition of simple Latin historical essays, with subject 
at first previously assigned; two months being allowed for 
each essay. 

Authors read: Cicero; Orationes selectae, especially pro 
Roscio Amerino, pro Sulla and later, de prov. consularibus, ete. 
More cursorily is to be read Livius, lib. II-VI; Virg. Aeneid, 
lib. TII-VI, also single Eclogues and selections from the 
Georgics. 

Private reading: Cicero and Livius. 

Prima, 8 hours weekly, course 1 year. 

Review of special grammatical points called up in connection 
with authors read. Principles of Latin style. Exercises and 
extemporalia. Latin essays: one every twomonths. Authors 
real: Cicero, public orations: pro Milone, in Verrem, pro 
Murena; further, de Officiis, and Epistolae ad Atticum, espe- 
cially Bk. I; de Oratore, Brutus, Tuscul. Disp., Bk. I; Tacit. 
Annales and Germania; the Odes, Satires and Epistles of 
Horace. 

Private reading: Cicero, Livius, Tacitus. 

When Prima is broken into two divisions, the work to be 
done is distributed as follows over the two years. 

(a.) Lower Prima, course 1 year. 

Cie. pro Milone, in Verr., pro Murena, de officiis, Epistolae 
ad Atticum. Tacit. Germania: Horat. Carmina, lib. I-III 
Memorizing of single odes. The Horatian meters, 

Private reading: Cicero and Livius. 
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(0.) Upper Prima, course | year. 

Cicero: Brutus, de Oratore, Tusculanae, lib. 1. Selected public 
vrations, pro Sestio, pro Plancio; Tacit., Annales; Horatius, 
single odes reviewed, then Satires and Epistles 

Private reading: Cicero, Livius, Tacitus, esp. Vita Agricole. 


VI.—GREEK. 


Quarta, 5 hours weekly. 

The regular inflections as far as and including pure, mute, 
and contract verbs. (The method is the same as in Lat. vid. 
Lat. Sexta, i.e, everything is to be carefully explained before 
it is required that it be memorized). Translation of Greek 
into German after a Greek reader (Jacob’s Greek Reader, part 
I). Toward the close of the year, exercises in oral translation 
from the German into the Greek, followed by short exercises to 
be written out at home, with a view to firmly imprinting in 
memory the accents and verbal forms. Memorizing of Greek 
words. 


Tertia, 6 hours weekly. 


(a.) Lower Tertia, cowrse 1 year. 

Review of pensum of Quarta; then liquid verbs and verbs in 
-“1; the more frequently recurring irregular verbs are learned, 
and repeatedly called for in recitation until they are firmly fixed 
in the pupil’s mind. The prepositions and their commonest 
uses. The simpler rules of syntax; a short written exercise 
(German into Greek) weekly. Memorizing of Greek words 
and of short phrases. Matter read: Part II of Jacob’s Greek 
Reader (selections from Attic writers); toward the close of the 
year, also Xenoph. Anab., I, 1. 


(b.) Upper Tertia, course 1 year. 

Incessant reviews of ground already mastered, especially of 
the forms of the verb. Irregular verbs finished, i. e., all of 
them got by heart. Chief rules for the government of cases. 
Weekly written exercise, Authors read: Xenoph. Anab., Bk. I; 
toward the end of the year Homer, Odyss., Bk. I, 1-150. In- 
troduction to the forms of the Homeric dialect. 
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Secunda, 6 hours weekly. 


(a.) Lower Secunda, course 1 year. 

General review of inflections already learned. Rules for 
government of cases in their orderly development. Chief rules 
of syntax, e. g., syntax of the article, of the pronouns; attraction 
of the relative pronoun; the moods and tenses ; the commonest 
conjunctions and the moods with which they are joined; con- 
structions of infinitive and participle. Weekly written exer- 
cise. Memorizing of short sentences. 

Authors read: Xenoph. Anabasis, 2 Bks., Hom. Odyss., I-IV, 
the study of the Homeric dialect finished. 

Private reading: Xenophon and Homer's Odyssey. 


(b.) Upper Secunda, course 1 year. 

Review of rules for cases (govt. of substs., &c.), while the 
forms are kept in memory by frequent repetition. Then fol- 
lows the syntax of the moods and tenses systematically 
developed. Compound sentence, especially the hypothetical 
sentence, and the particles and conjunctions. At this point 


the systematic instruction in grammar ceases. Weekly written exer- 

cises. Authors read: Xenoph. ; Cyrop. Hellenica, Memorabilia ; 

Plutarch’s easier Biographies, e. g., Agis and Cleomenes, the 

Gracchi and Camillus; Herodotus; Hom. Od. V-VIIL. 
Private reading, Xenophon and Homer’s Odyssey. 


Prima, 6 hours weekly. 

Chief aim; the interpretation of the Greek classics in all 
their manifold relations to the life of the Greeks. Occasional 
grammatical remarks as illustrating the finer shades of meaning. 
Grecisms, or short passages illustrative of Greek idioms, accom- 
panied by the appropriate grammatical rule. Fortnightly writ- 
ten exercise (German into Greek). Distribution of authors to 
be read, when Prima is divided into upper and lower Prima, 
as follows: 

(a.) Lower Prima, course 1 year. 

The easier Platonic dialogues, e. g., Crito, Euthyphron, 
Apology, Phsedo; the Philippics of Demosthenes; Homer, 
Ilias I-XII. 

Private reading: farther selections from the above authors. 
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(b.) Upper Prima, course 1 year. 


Demosthenes and Plato, read cursorily; selections from 
Thucydides ; Sophocles and Euripides: Ilias XIII-XXIV. 
Private reading : Plato, Demosthenes, Thucydides, Sophocles. 


VII. — GERMAN. 
Sexta, 3 hours weekly. 

Reading (from a German Reader), and relating what has been 
read, with careful attention to pronunciation and delivery. 
Memorizing of set poems, and recitation of the same ; tle poems 
to be learned by the entire class. Grammar follows, yet taught 
constantly in connection with reading, care being taken to em- 
ploy the same phraseology in explaining German idioms which 
is becoming familar to the young scholar through his study of 
Latin. Parts of speech in this manner distinguished, and the 
simple sentence separated into its members. Prepositions and 
the cases which they govern. Orthography and the principles 
of Punctuation. As manual for reference, a Germau Grammar 
(that of Wigger) is employed, and the rules of orthography 
there laid down are to be strictly observed in all succeeding 
classes.* 

Quinta, 3 hours weekly. 

Reading and Grammar as in Sexta; the study of the simple 
sentence with modifiers follows, and the simpler forms of the 
compound sentence. Conjunctions. The theory of Punctua- 
tion and Orthography continued. Simple compositions upon 
subjects discussed in the class; one every fortnight. Memo- 
rizing of selected poems, and recitation of the same (cf. course 
of study in Sexta). 

Quarta, 3 hours weekly. 


Reading and explaining (erkliren) of selected passages, in 
prose and verse, from the Reader. Exercises in freely reporting 
(in the pupil’s own language) the same. Recitation of poems 
committed to memory (from the Reader), Grammar follows in 
connection with the matter read in the class. The use of the 
oratio indirecta in German, with suitable reference to the same 





*The instruction contemplated in this scheme for Sexta is chiefly oral: the 
text-book is used only as a manual of reference. 
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idiom in Latin. Compound sentence and the Period. Review 
of rules for Punctuation; Orthography continued according to 
precisely the same rules as in the preceding classes. Study ef 
foreign words in the German language. Fortnightly essays of 
an historical or narrative character ; also, occasionally, such as 
describe personal experiences. 


Tertia, 3 hours weekly. 
(a.) Lower Tertia, cowrse 1 year. 

Reading and explanation (discussion, &c.), of selections (in 
prose and poetry) from the Reader, especially of Epic and Lyric 
poems. Instruction in the general metrical laws of German 
verse. More precise instruction in the doctrine of forms and 
sentences (Etymology and Syntax): strong and weak declen- 
sion and conjugation. Recitation by the entire class of forms 
assigned to be committed to memory. Brief original declama- 
tions (or recitations) on historical subjects ; especially episodes 
of ancient history. Essays upon subjects of a narrative nature, 
analysed and discussed in the class in primary reference to the 
formation of a good German style. (Written) translations from 
other languages into German. Fortnightly German essay. 

(b.) Upper Tertia, cowrse 1 year. 

Elucidation of passages in prose and poetry from the Reader, 
as in lower Tertia. The course and divisions of thought are 
carefully traced in the selections read, the design being to train 
the pupil to the analysis of subjects with reference to original 
composition. Exercises in recounting, in the pupil’s own lan- 
guage, the chief events of episodes of history with which he 
is familiar. Essays on subjects (themes) already discussed and 
analyzed ; toward the end of the year the analysis is no longer 
given, but the theme is simply discussed and the necessary 
ideas are suggested, which the pupil is left to arrange. One 
such essay every fortnight or three weeks. 


Secunda, 2 hours weekly. 
(a.) Lower Secunda, cowrse 1 year. 

The essential characteristics of the different species of Poetry, 
(Epic, Lyric, Elegiac, &c.), and the external form (variety of 
meter), appropriate to each (Poetics), are illustrated* by exam- 
ples from the Reader. The more important facts, biographical 
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and literary, respecting the more eminent German poets. Ex- 
temporaneous speaking on themes drawn, partly from the 
ground covered by the historical study, partly from the field 
of private reading of the ancient authors. Outlines of Rhetoric. 
Principles underlying the proper arrangement of topics or 
arguments in any (finished) written production. Essays, pre- 
ceded by an original analysis of the theme; one essay every 
four weeks. Formation of style by the aid of translations from 
foreign languages into German. Declamations. 
(b.) Upper Secunda, course 1 year. 

The classical (German) literature of the Middle Ages. Brief 
outline of German (Teutonic) Grammar according to its his- 
torical development. Ulfilas and the elements of Gothic Gram- 
mar. Selections from the old epics (Nibelungen, Gudrun, &c.) 
are read. Review of facts learned in Lower Secunda as to the 
theory of Poetics. Themes for essays only assigned from 
regions with which the scholar is thoroughly acquainted, e. g., 
from subjects falling within the historical course, the obliga- 


tory or private reading of the ancient authors, or from the 
portions of German literature above indicated. An essay 
every four weeks, Declamations. 


Prima, 3 hours weekly, course 2 years. 

Survey of the history of (German) literature from Luther 
to the present day (the second classical period). Reading of 
passages from the German classics, especially from Goethe, 
Herder, Lessing and Schiller. The Romantic school and its 
influence upon the literature of to-day. Essays with exercises 
in classifying or analyzing subjects. One essay every four 
weeks, or five in each Semester. Extemporaneous oratory upon 
subjects selected at the speaker's will. Declamations.* 


VIIL Frencu. 
Quinta, 3 hours weekly. 

Pronunciation. Reading exercises. Regular inflections 
(Declinations, Auxiliaries, Conjugations). Oral and written 
* It is the iptentivn, at an early day, to add to the studies pursued in Prima with 
an allowance of time of one hour weekly, 1. Introduction to the study of Philos- 
ophy, 2. The chief facts of Empirical Psychology, 3. The essentials of formal 


Logic. 
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exercises in translation from French into German, and, toward 
the end of the year, from German into French. Short exer. 
cises to be prepared at home, one weekly, yet only in the lat- 
ter part of the year. Memorizing of words and of idiomatic 
phrases. Necessary elementary facts as to the order of words 
in the French Sentence. Reader. 

Quarta, 3 hours weekly. 

Review of pensum of Quinta. In addition: pronouns, num- 
erals, the comparison of adjectives, the partitive article, the 
simple sentence in interrogation, also negative, and negative and 
interrogative forms. The more frequent irregular verbs, and 
the chief rules of Syntax ; farther facts as to the arrangement of 
words in the sentence. One short weekly written exercise. 


Reader. 
Tertia, 3 hours weekly. 


(a.) Lower Tertia, course 1 year. 
Review of pensa of Quinta and Quarta. The irregular in- 
flections finished. Rules for cases. Rules for arrangement of 
words finished ; weekly written exercise. Memorizing of idio- 


matic phrases. Reader. 
(b.) Upper Tertia, cowrse 1 year. 

Review of pensum of Lower Tertia. Rules for the use of 
the tenses and moods. Weekly written exercise, also frequent 
extemporalia and exercises in off-hand translation and in con- 
versation. Author read: Voltaire, Chas. XIJ, or Chrestomathy. 


Secunda, 2 hours weekly. 
(a.) Lower Secunda, course 1 year. 
Review of regular and irregular inflections; chief rules of © 
Syntax. Systematic investigation of principles governing the 
arrangement of words in the French sentence, and the use of 
the moods and tenses. Conjunctions and the compound sen- 
tence ; proper and improper prepositions, and the participial 
constructions with the probable theory of their origin. Fort- 
nightly written exercise. Extemporalia and exercises in oral 
(free) translation from German into French. Exercises in 
French conversation. Author read: Voltaire, Chas. XII, ora 
suitable Chrestomathy. 
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(b.) Upper Secunda, course 1 year. 

Review of pensum of lower Secunda (and close of grammat- 
ical instruction). Here begins the reading of the French poet- 
ical literature. The chief metrical rules. Written and oral 
exercises as in Lower Secunda. Authors read : Ségur, history of 
Napoléon; Thiers, Bonaparte en Egypte, etc. ; Moliére; Scribe, 
or a Chrestomathy. 

Prima, 2 hours weekly, course 2 years. 

Review and general survey of the grammatical rules, with a 
view to disclosing the formal (conventional) character of the 
French language, accompanied by reading and exercises; the 
latter after an exercise book (Plotz.) A fortnightly written 
exercise. French conversation. 

Authors read. A Chrestomathy, or alternately from various 
classic French authors; also dramas of Corneille, Racine, Mo- 
liére, accompanied by literary and historical critical remarks, 


IX. HEBREW. 


Secunda, 2 hours weekly, course 2 years. 

Mutual relation of the Hebrew vowels, and Pronunciation. 
Reading exercises. Inflections: the cozjugations (as far as the 
verba quiescentia), declensions, pronouns. 

Exercises in translation, from Genesis. The chief rules of 
Syntax. Memorizing of Hebrew words. 


Prima, 2 hours weekly, course 2 years. 


Review and completion of the study of forms and inflections. 
Syntax completed. Written exercises. Ground read: the 
historical books of the Old Testament, the Psalms, and selected 
passages from the Prophets. 


X. SINGING. 


Instruction in Vocal Music is obligatory except in Sexta 
and Quinta. The same begins in Quarta and is given to 
Quarta and Tertia (united in one body) simultaneously. Those 
members of Secunda and Prima who have special vocal talent, 
in addition to instruction by themselves, also join this class. 

Four hours weekly are assigned to instruction in Singing, 
apportioned as follows: 1 hour for the preliminary training of 
the voices of the Quartani whose singing lessons have just be- 
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gun; 2 hours to the practice of the Alto and Soprano Quartanit 
and Yertiant ; 1 hour to choral practice of the four upper classes, 
when the four parts, base, tenor, alto, and soprano, are all repre- 
sented. Special attention is given to the practice of the Church 
hymns (Chorals). Motetti, Psalms, Songs, &c., are taught at the 
discretion of the music teacher.* 


XI. GYMNASTICS. 


Gymnastic exercises for the entire school take place, in sum- 
mer, twice weekly, Monday and Saturday 5-7 P. M., in the 
open air in the Schelf-meadow. They are directed by the in- 
structor in Gymnastics and attended by one of the teachers of 
the Gymnasium, the duty of being present coming in rotation to 
all the teachers with the exception only of the Director.+ 

In winter, Gymnastic practice is restricted to the Primani 
and Secundani, who meet, for this purpose, twice weekly in the 
public Gymnasium under the supervision of the instructor of 
Gymnastics alone, who at this season selects the most skillful 
gymnasts to act as captains and teachers for the whole school 
in the general summer exercises above described. 








Having now placed before the readers of the New Englander 
the course of study as prescribed for a normal Gymnasium, we 
subjoin such additional facts and reflections as our own observa- 
tion and inquiry have suggested. 

Age at entrance, and length of course of the Gymnasium. 

The age at entrance is not absolutely uniform; perhaps for 
the majority of Gymnasiums ¢ it is fixed at the completed 10th 
year ; while, as to length of the course, it is to be remarked 
that although bright boys, or such as have the advantage of 
special assistance at home, uot unfrequently complete the 
studies of Sexta and Quinta in a half-year each, yet the num- 
ber of those is probably larger, who find the pensum of Quarta, 
in which Greek is begun, or even of Lower Tertia, where the 





* The Director alone has the right to excuse from the exercises in Vocal Music. 

+ Instruction in Gymnastics is obligatory, yet may be dispensed with on appli- 
cation, with sufficient grounds, to the Director. 

¢ Some Gymnasiums have connected with them a Pro-Gymnasium with addi. 
tional classes, Septima, Octava, and Nona, and then the pupil often passes twelve 
years in the establishment. 
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Homeric dialect must be learned, too much for a single year, 
and who are therefore obliged to add a year to the course. 
The theory of obligatory religious instruction. 

In forming our judgment as to the wisdom of introducing so 
large an amount of positive religious, and even theological, 
instruction into the Gymnasium, we must not picture to our- 
selves a state of things precisely corresponding to that in our 
own country. For: First, it is natural enough in theory that a 
paternal government which has under its patronage and control 
the ordinances of public worship, and pays the salaries of the 
religious teachers, should previde also for religious teaching in 
the public schools. The morbidly religious or pietistic charac- 
ter, too, of King Frederic William IV, led during his reign to a 
greater prominence in the place assigned to religious teaching 
in all educational institutions than had been before contem- 
plated, The excess consisted, not so much in increasing the 
length of the prescribed course of study, as in denying the 
teacher discretionary power, and rigidly insisting upon the 
memorizing of a large amount of Scripture passages and upon 
dogmatic religious teaching, at a time when the feeling of the 
age was out of sympathy with such instruction. Under Miiller, 
who was succeeded by Falk as Cultus-minister only three 
years since, the same régime had been maintained; and it is 
really a matter of surprise that, in defiance of the unanimous 
public opinion of the educated classes, it could have endured 
so long. Secondly, the Germans are habituated to receiving 
their religious education in the schools. The Gymnasiums are 
the outgrowth of Monastic schools, where Latin and Religion 
were originally the chief subjects taught, and have remained 
such. There are (practically) no Sunday schools in Germany, 
nor do parents, it is believed, communicate much religious in- 
struction to their children: the tendency is, as is common all 
over Europe, to hand over the Cure of Souls to the pastor and 
teacher. The result is, in Germany, a more systematic reli- 
gious training, but the awakening of less religious interest than 
with us. The Bible is less read in Germany than in England 
and America. The Old Testament, particularly, which has 
played so important a part in forming the religious impressions 
in New England is, in Germany, almost an unread book. 
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The value of religious teaching. 

The value of the religious teaching of the Gymnasium depends 
almost entirely upon the character of the teacher; if, as often 
happens, the subject is distasteful to him, and the time spent 
upon it, in his judgment, wasted, the scholars quickly adopt the 
tone which they mark in him, and neglect the lessons which are 
taught in a perfunctory way. 

It is the intention that the religious teacher shall be a theo- 
logian or a settled pastor, so that the instruction may come from 
one who has professional acquaintance with, and enthusiasm 
for, the subject. Non-Lutheran scholars are excused from the 
regular religious course, and either receive instruction (the 
Catholics from a Priest, the Jews from a Rabbi) at the same hours 
as their classmates, or, if the number be too inconsiderable for 
this, are required to devote a sufficient amount of extra time, at 
the convenience of their religious teacher, to prepare what cor- 
responds to the pensum in the school, faring however, it is proba- 
ble, in most cases, somewhat more easily, as regards the work 
required of them, than the evangelical scholars. 

The religious teaching has undoubtedly its political signifi- 
cance. When a Protestant Power, like the North German Em- 
pire, has among its subjects a large minority who are Catholic, 
it is natural that it should deem it important that its Protestant 
subjects should be thoroughly grounded in the reasons for the 
national movement which separated North Germany from the 
Roman church. Hence the great weight laid upon the history 
of the Reformation. That the history of this period, however, is 
interpreted in an unfair or partizan spirit, cannot be claimed. 


Hymns. 


Every student of German literature has learned to admire the 
beautiful religious hymns. These are by no means of equal 
merit. Gerhardt’s are, on the whole, the finest, and there is a 
host of later hymn-writers who have caught a similar measure 
and movement, but little of his poetic feeling, or of his religious 
fervor. The twenty hymns committed to memory in the Gym- 
nasium at Schwerin, are, no doubt, all of the highest order— 
soul stirring, noble lyrics.) The number was formerly much 
larger, rising often, twenty years since, to 80 or 100, the prac- 
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tical result of which is that, in German congregations on Sun- 
day, the whole assembly can usually unite in singing the chant 
without the aid of a book. 


Close of Elementary Religious Instruction. 


The elementary religious instruction closes with Upper Tertia ; 
at this point the scholar will have at least completed his four- 
teenth year; and now, if he desires to leave the school and to 
enter upon a practical calling, he must be confirmed. Should 
he however contemplate the completion of the course of the 
Gymnasium, it is common to delay confirmation to a riper age, 
perhaps until shortly before the close of the course. 


Augustana, de. 

It is natural that those statements of the Reformed Faith 
which were called forth by the Reformation should find place 
in ascheme of religious instruction, and especially that the Augs- 
burg Confession (Confessio Augustana,) which is justly regarded 
as affording common meeting-ground for all German Protestants, 
should be taught. The latter is usually laid before the pupils in 
its Latin original and quaint German translation, which is, 
in itself, a valuable monument of the German language of that 
period. 

Geography and History. 

Geography is taught as the necessary forerunner of History. 
Most of the earliest instruction is from the teacher's lips, sec- 
onded by the admirable wall-maps, with which at State cost 
every Gymnasium is supplied; and the facts thus communi- 
cated are written out by the pupil. After the first principles 
of Geography have been taught, the native province is made the 
starting point alike cf geographical and historical instruction. 

The method of instruction, and the gradual steps by which 
the pupil’s knowledge of history and geography is extended, 
clearly appear from the outline of study. It may deserve re- 
mark that the legends of Greece, Rome, and of our German an- 
cestors, so fascinating to a child, are among the first facts taught 
in the historical course. 


Arithmetic and Mathematics. 


The Germans regard mathematics, in its higher departments, 
as a study for the specialist; hence its place in a scheme of for- 
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mal preparatory training is less prominent than that which it 
usually occupies in our colleges. The necessity of frequent 
explanations, and of avoiding difficulties which may discourage 
the scholar, is felt. The caution to teachers, twice repeated in 
the plan of instruction for Sexta and Quinta, against assigning 
to scholars, for home-work, problems possibly beyond their pow- 
ers to solve, may be particularly noticed. The plan of study— 
the use of the words Arithmetic and Geometry in a somewhat 
wider sense than we are accustomed to employ them, so as to 
cover what we should designate as Algebra and Trigonometry, 
being noted--is perfectly clear and calls for no further remark. 


Natural Sciences. 


The object of this department is to awaken the observing facul- 
ties, and to impart such an acquaintance with the external world, 
and with the divisions of the animal, vegetable, and mineral king- 
doms as the educated man should possess. The drawbacks to 
the highest efficiency of the course are two: the lack of illus- 
trative apparatus; and the small number of teachers who 
are specialists in the natural sciences. Yet the exercise, occur- 
ring only thrice weekly, furnishes a pleasant variety and is a 
relief from the constant pressure of the severer lessons. 


Latin. 

This. department is, by general consent, the central one of 
the Gymnasium, and to it all others are regarded as subordinate. 
It has never been forgotten that the Gymnasium was origin- 
ally a Latin school, where Latin was not only taught, but also, 
to a large extent, was the vehicle through which instruction 
was communicated ; and that Gymnasium would be considered 
to have failed of its purpose, whatever else it might teach, 
which should not, in fact, introduce the scholar into a thorough 
comprehension of the Latin, and through the Latin, of the 
Greek literature. In the hope of enabling those, who may not 
have visited Germany, to cast a glance into the interior of a 
German Gymnasium, and to become familiar with the way in 
which instruction is given in the classical languages, the writer 
proposes to subjoin, at this point, his recollections of a forenoon 
passed (in the winter of 1872) in the three lower classes of the 
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“Gymnasium zum Grauen Kloster” in Berlin.* The writer's 
visit was made in February; and Sexta, which was the first 
class which he inspected, bad been engaged upon the Latin 
language since the beginning of studies at Michaelmas of the 
previous year, or about six months. Sexta was divided for 
convenience (irrespective of scholarship) into two sections, each 
containing about forty boys.t 

The intention was that study should be done chiefly under 
the teacher's eye; and the home-tasks were not intended 
to involve more than from a quarter to half an hour's labor. 
The forty boys who filled the room assigned to the first division 
of Sexta were handsome, bright, little fellows, averaging per- 
haps 11 years in age, many of them of noble families, and all, 
apparently, ambitious and sensitive. ‘They seemed such boys 
as one may see in the lower classes of the Boston Latin school. 

Dr N., a young scholar, who had taken his doctor’s degree 
with some distinction at the University of Berlin a year before, 
was the teacher, or ordinarius of Sexta. He began the recita- 
tion by giving out, to one boy after another in succession, a 
number of German phrases to be turned into Latin. These were 


such as the following: “the lofty tree,” “ the beautiful house,” 
&c. He continued to give out such phrases until he had more 
than made the round of the class. If there was hesitation, on 
the part of any one, in giving the Latin equivalent, the ques- 
tion passed to the next. Then followed the principal parts of 





* This Gymnasium was, before the Reformation, a convent of the Franciscan 
monks, and takes its name, ‘The Gray Cloister,” from the color of the Franciscan 
habit. When it was secularized, a portion of its property took the form of a 
school fund, the income of which is applied to the increase of the salaries of its 
teachers, to a majority of whom it gives also free quarters. In consequence, it 
secures the services of a more uniformly able corps of instructors than any other 
Gymnasium in Germany, and draws also to itself, as scholars, the élite of the 
youth of Berlin. The Director, Dr. Bonitz, distinguished as a student and com- 
mentator of Aristotle, was called less than twenty-five years since to Austria, and 
charged with that much needed and difficult work, the reform of the Austrian 
Gymnasiums upon the North German model, an undertaking which he was, in 
the main, succossful in carrying out. 

+ The text-books in the three lower classes, Sexta, Quinta, Quarta, visited by 
the writer, were the time-honored Latin Grammar of Goediké, a famous teacher 
in Berlin at the beginning of the present century, the Latin Reader of Simon, and 
Cornelius Nepos; but the larger part of the instruction was really oral, and was 
devised and given out by the teacher. 
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the verbs already learned, called for and given as rapidly as 
possible ; and next, the chief rules for gender. The head boy 
of the form reported, at the commencement of the lesson, the 
names of the absentees, and whenever, on the commission of 
an error, the teacher judged it gross enough to say Tudel (cen- 
sure) he recorded a demerit against the one who had blundered. 

In Quinta and Sexta, the influence of emulation is called in, 
and the boys go up and down, as one answers a question which 
others have missed, scrambling behind each other on the form 
on which they sit. One boy received a box on the ear for 
inattention. In general, however, the attention was excellent, 
and the eagerness to answer very evident. 

The teacher of Quinta was Dr. E., who had recently returned 
from active service as an officer in the French-German war. 
Beside his duties in the Gymnasium he was occupied as one of 
the editors of Boeckh’s miscellaneous writings. Dr. E. was in 
appearance a true Prussian. His bearing was decidedly mili- 
tary; his complexion light, and without a particle of color; 
and his eyes a faded blue. He was at the same time severe 
and sympathetic. While holding his scholars well in hand and 
ready to repress on the instant any levity, it seemed impossible 
for him to reprove otherwise than with perfect fairness. He 
gave out questions with great distinctness and accuracy, re- 
quiring the same precision in his scholars’ answers. The sub- 
ject which he was illustrating at the time of my visit was the 
idiom of the accusative with the infinitive. This he did by 
the use of numerous examples. I recollect also that a part of 
the lesson seemed to be the different meaning of consulere as 
followed by different constructions, e. g., consulere uliquem, 
alicui, in aliquem. No book whatever was, opened during this 
recitation. The boys were so wrought upon by their zeal to 
answer the questions of this stern, impassive teacher, that 
many could not sit still in their seats, but maintained a half- 
sitting, half-standing posture. 

The teacher and ordinarius of Quarta was Dr. W., who had 
been connected with the Gymnasium for many years, and is 
the author of several Latin school books. This exercise began 
with the recitation of the principal parts of verbs, forty or fifty 
possibly in all, taken at random from the full list which had 
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been memorized. Mistakes were made, I remember, upon 
cogo and lego. Then followed the lesson in translation, a pas- 
sage in Cornelius Nepos. The writer cannot say whether it was 
expected that the scholars should have got this passage out at 
home or not, for it was not the habit to fix definitely the limit 
of the lesson, but as much was read in the class as the time 
allowed. Certainly one or two of the boys called up appeared 
to be working out, for the first time, the meaning of the passage 
which they had to translate. It was very interesting to see 
the little fellows approach the sentence in so systematic a way, 
considering, first, the general signification of the verb, and the 
special limitations imposed upon the form in hand by tense 
and number; then distinguishing the subject and object, and 
assigning the various modifiers of each to their proper place. 
These scholars thought, so to speak, aloud, and the course of 
thought by which they proceeded to the comprehension of the 
sentence before them was methodical and unwavering, and 
entirely diflerent from the guess-work by which one attempts 
to solve a puzzle. These youthful Quartani, was the thought 
of the writer, are already accomplished scholars as far as they 
have gone; their knowledge is perfectly definite ; and passages 
of a certain difficulty they can undertake to read, at sight, 
because the elements necessary to such an achievement are 
already in their possession. The paradigms they know; the 
meaning of the inflexional forms they understand. _‘l'’o misplace 
the parts of a sentence is for them impossible They cannot 
do otherwise than translate correctly as far as they go, and 
though they may be ignorant of the meaning of a single word, 
they will be able to assign even to it its proper grammatical con- 
struction. 

The Latin of each sentence was always read aloud before it 
was translated. The writer noticed on the teacher’s desk several 
maps of Asia Minor and Greece, which had been drawn, volun- 
tarily, by scholars of the form, to illustrate the campaigns 
of the military leaders, the story of whose life they had been 
reading in Nepos. 

In addition to the lessons just described of these consecutive 
classes, the writer was present at two recitations in upper Tertia ; 
the first, an Extemporalium ; the second, a recitation in Cicero. 
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The vocabulary for the Extemporalium appeared to be drawn 
from the ground lately read in Cicero, who is read at an earlier 
point, in the course of the Gymnasium at Berlin, than in the 
one from which we have given our outline of studies. The 
exercise was an interesting one. A German sentence was 
given out to one of the boys, and he was required to turn it 
into Latin; each Latin sentence thus made was written down 
by the whole class in their exercise books, to be afterwards 
carefully corrected. The teacher passed freely from desk to desk 
during the progress of the exercise, and he understood well the 
art of first stating in a strong light a mistake and then clearing 
away the ignorance which had occasioned it,-~an effective means 
of guarding against repeated blunders. The class in Cicero 
were, it was evident, still struggling with the difficulty which 
young students usually find in their first approaches to that 
author. All Latin teachers know, by experience, that there 
exists no author whose style is such as easily to bridge over 
the interval between Cesar and Cicero. This class seemed 
unequal to its work, discouraged and careless, and bad blunders 
were made, e. g., respondere was mispronounced, and Pisonem 
was translated Pisonus. The teacher was patient and kind. 
At the close of the exercise a knock at the door was heard, and 
the Director of the Gymnasium entered, the boys all rising, for 
a moment, and then resuming their seats. He read a list of 
names (five in all) of boys whose standing, at the last confer- 
ence of the teachers, had been pronounced unsatisfactory. The 
departments in which there was deficiency were French, Mathe- 
matics, and Latin. The Director addressed a few words sepa- 
rately to each culprit, words especially severe to those who were 
deficient in Mathematics (the school requisitions in which, he 
said, all could meet) and in French (which any one could 
learn). Three of the boys evidently smarted under the reproof ; 
the others were seemingly quite unconcerned. A word may 
be required here in reference to the Extemporalia and Exer- 
citia, both exercises in making Latin; the former more fre- 
quent and often accompanying other recitations; the latter 
written out by the pupil at home with no other help than his 
grammar and his dictionary. At the close of an Extempora- 
lium the teacher sometimes collects all the books in which each 
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member of the class has written the Latin made, and corrects 
them at his home; but a more usual course is to correct care- 
fully on the spot the book of one scholar, and then to read 
aloud clearly and distinctly the Latin thus corrected, and to 
depend upon the scholars to make the necessary corrections 
each for himself. The Exercitium is invariably carefully cor- 
rected for each scholar by the teacher and returned. The labor 
which this constant correcting of exercises imposes upon the 
teacher is very great. In the upper classes where the Latin 
exercises become Latin Essays it often makes demands upon his 
time to the extent of six or eight hours per week. It will be 
noticed that it is intended that with Upper Secunda the charac- 
ter of the instruction should undergo a change. Specifically 
grammatical instruction is to cease, and henceforth, both in 
Latin and in Greek, the weekly allowance of time (8 hours) is 
to be devoted to the reading of the classics, to exercises in 
Latin conversation and composition, and to the study of the life 
of the ancient world.* 

The question will naturally arise how the scheme proposed 
for private reading is actually carried out. The means adopted 
to secure this end are more or less searching according to the 
character of the different Gymnasiums. The scholar is fre- 
quently obliged to select, at the beginning of each Semester, a 
given author, or a certain part of the works of a given author, 
and to pass an examination thereon at the close. It is, for 
example, a part of the scheme, in most Gymnasiums, that 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, entire, shall be read during the 
course. A certain part of this work is included under Private 
Reading, and promotion to a higher class may be made to 
depend upon the performance of whatever amount is prescribed. 
In the Endowed School at Pforte, perhaps the first of all 
Gymnasiums in Germany as regards zeal for classical learning, 
studies are so arranged as to secure to the older scholars 





* The writer reserves his remarks upon the varying success in securing the 
objects contemplated by this more liberal character now to be given to instruction 
until he shall speak of the position and influence of the Director; it is, however, 
pertinent to remark here, that a considerable part of the time which it might be 
supposed could be disposable for private reading is actually employed in pre- 
paring for that most rigorous test of the pupil’s work hitherto, the Abiturient,— 
or Graduate’s, examination. 
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(Primani) certain entire days, without the interruption of school 
tasks, for private reading. Also at the Gymnasiums of Schles- 
wig-Holstein, on the Baltic Sea, which are remarkable for the 
number of distinguished men whom they have trained up, 
there is, during the last two years of the course, an occasional 
suspension of regular recitations, so that the student may prose- 
cute more at his own will his private reading. Such indul- 
gence, it will be readily understood, can be safely granted in 
the Gymnasiums referred to, because the potent traditions of the 
place second it, and the older scholars recognize an obligation 
to employ the time placed at their disposal for private reading 
according to the intention with which it is allowed them. 
Another influence which encourages the student to private 
reading is that the subject for the Latin and (frequently) for 
the German Essays of the last two years is taken from ground 
covered by it, and cannot be well handled if it be neglected. 


Greek. 


The pupil is introduced to the elements of the Greek lan- 
guage, in the Gymnasium at Schwerin, after the same method 
which has been illustrated as applied to elementary Latin in- 
struction. Important features of this method are, that each 
paradigm be carefully explained before it is memorized, and 
that the material learned be kept fresh in the recollection, by 
frequent reviews. ‘The scholar, from the beginning, brings his 
exercise book with him daily into the class, and has constant 
practice in writing out Greek inflections in full, with the Ger- 
man equivalent of each form, The fact that Latin has been 
studied for two years before Greek is begun, and that consider- 
able insight has been already gained into the nature of one 
ancient language, enables the pupil to progress rapidly. Some 
of the ablest gymnasia] educators (the writer has von Naegels- 
bach specially in mind) have maintained that, while, from the 
tender age at which the pupil begins the study of Latin, it is 
impossible to make the study of that language, at the outset, 
scientific; in Greek, on the contrary, from the very beginning, 
a scientific method and terminology should be employed. 
Many other educators, e. g., Dr. Biichner in the Programme 
which forms the subject of remark in this Article, hold that 
what has been found to be the easiest and most natural 
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introduction to Latin, will be the same for Greek, and that the 
study of the actual facts as to forms and euphonic changes, is 
the first thing; to be followed afterward by the scientific 
theory of the development of those forms and the causes of 
those changes. How strong in Germany the friends of the 
new scientific methods are, and to what extent the new gram- 
mars are displacing the old, can best be learned, by inquiring 
what per cent. of the Gymnasiums have adopted Curtius’s 
Greek Grammar. According to the writer's best impression, 
three years ago, when the 10th edition (each edition numbers 
4,000 copies) of Curtius’s Greek Grammar appeared, it was 
stated that the book had been introduced into between one- 
fourth and one-fifth of all the Gymnasiums. 


German. 


No part of the plan of studies is more carefully elaborated 
than that according to which the native language is taught. It 
is doubtless more easy to lay out such a systematic course of 
instruction for a language which, like the German, is no mixed 
or derived speech, but has its independent development. The 
language itself, too, has more pronounced characteristics than 
the English, and the more important phases of the historical 
development are easier to follow than in our own language. 
It certainly has, in its great national epic poems, sources 
of interest to which the English can offer no parallel. The 
writer believes, then, that this department is made more inter- 
esting and profitable to German youth than the study of the 
English language and literature in our schools and colleges. 
The method by which the student is gradually and almost in- 
sensibly conducted to original German composition is worthy of 
careful notice. One important principle is expressly enunciated 
(vid. scheme of studies in upper Tertia), that the pupil cannot 
be expected to write unless the teacher supply him with ideas ; 
and directions are given, even to the very close of the course, 
that subjects be assigned only from regions with which the 
scholar’s (obligatory or optional) reading shall have made him 
familiar. 

French and English. 

The Germans set a great value upon the ability to converse 

with elegance in the language of that European nation which 
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they most dislike. The course of study at the Gymnasium 
does not, it is true, enable the student to converse fluently in 
French, yet it makes him so good a French scholar that, with 
the opportunity for conversation, facility quickly follows. In 
nearly all the Gymnasiums there is opportunity of instruction 
in English for such as desire it; and in North Germany our 
language, which the German learns with great rapidity (for 
literary purposes, not colloquially), is usually learned at the 
Gymnasium. The writer has observed with surprise that no 
provision is made for the study of English in the programme 
of the Gymnasium at Schwerin. 


Hebrew. 


Those only ordinarily study Hebrew who have the profession 
of theology in view. Instruction is usually given by the reli- 
gious instructor, who, as has been remarked, is commonly the 
pastor of the town where the Gymnasium is located. By being 
extended over the four years, although the weekly quantum of 
time allowed to it is limited, such progress is made, that, at the 
close of the course, the student is familiar with a large part 
of the Old Testament in the original tongue. The method of 
instruction, even to the memorizing of words to form a 
vocabulary, is the counterpart of that employed in Latin and 
Greek. 

In closing this article it is desirable to observe the weekly 
allowance of time for each study ; this appears from the follow- 
ing table: 
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The vacations may be roughly indicated as follows: one 
month at Easter; two weeks in early summer (Trinity Sunday) ; 
one month during dog-days, middle of July to middle of 
August; ten days at Michaelmas, circa 1st October; ten days 
at Christmas. Total thirteen weeks. The Winter Semester be- 
gins at Michaelmas; the Summer Semester at Easter. 

The question might arise whether a plan of study so care- 
fully elaborated, and in its minute details so rigidly carried out, 
may not, by limiting the sphere of the teacher’s activity, oper- 
ate adversely to the true interests of the scholar. This ques- 
tion must be answered, in the writer’s judgment, decidedly in 
the negative. A well arranged plan of study should rather be 
regarded as, in itself, an unmixed good ; nor is there ground for 
apprehension that the minute directions which may accompany 
it, if only they have been suggested by the experience of wise 
and practical men, will hamper the teacher, whose ingenuity 
the daily varying demands of the class-room will still abund- 
antly exercise, after all the aid which a careful ordering of the 
work can give has been afforded. The Germans are in no dan- 
ger of supposing that external appliances, however complete, 
can ever become a substitute for skillful instruction, and Ger- 
man individuality, both in scholar and teacher, is too strong to 
be repressed by the regulations which give an external uni- 
formity to educational establishments. Goethe remarked, at 
the beginning of the present century, when the German esti- 
mate of German character was somewhat different from what it 
is to-day, that his countrymen excelled only as school-teachers ; 
and it is to the multitude of able and devoted teachers that the 
unequalled excellence of German schools, and the very develop- 
ment of the theory and methods of education whose result is 
the Gymnasium, are due. 

The Germans demand from their educational institutions a 
more positive moulding influence upon character, than we are 
wont to expect in this country. They expect every course of 
study to produce certain definite results, and to confer acquisi- 
tions and capacities which can be measured and described. It 
is common for a German teacher, at the outset of a new course 
of study, to inform his pupils, not only what ground he pro- 
poses to take them over, but what the results (in the way of 
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capacity to perform new operations) of the said course will be. 
In the same way, the discipline of the Gymnasium, so severe 
and half-military in its character, and holding the scholar under 
its influence during the ten most impressionable years of his 
life, is expected to bring his character into a certain form, and 
to confer a type of mind which shall testify to the training 
which produced it. ‘I'he aims of the German education are as 
definite, in a certain sense, as the aims of the Spartan educa- 
tion, although they are less narrow. It would be judged alto- 
gether unsatisfactory to be able to claim for the Gymnasium, 
as the advocates of classical education in this country have 
often done, only a discipline, vaguely understood, and quite 
undefined ;—rather, would such results as these be expected : 
an acquaintance with the more important classical authors ; 
the ability to write a good Latin or French essay ; the power 
to relate the leading events in any important episode of 
history. 

That there is a certain hardness, not to say brutality, con- 
nected with the discipline of the Gymnasium, can not be denied. 
The German scholar must also be a soldier, and the soldierly 
qualities of obedience and industry are those most valued in a 
pupil, while that side of education regarded in America and 
England as so important, the desirableness of influencing by love, 
and of always appealing to higher motives, is, in comparison, 
kept in the background. Education is thought of as a seri- 
ous business, as a path over which one must be driven as well 
as led. 

Since the plan of study in the Gymnasium is based upon the 
capacity of the average pupil, who receives no aid at home, and 
is perhaps insufficiently supplied with books, there would seem 
to be danger that the bright scholar might be disgusted and 
fatigued (or as the German phrase is “abgestiimpft”) by the 
incessant reviews and repetitions of the earlier years of the 
course. It is, in fact, very common, for such parents as con- 
cern themselves closely with the progress of their children, to 
spare them the drudgery of the lower forms, by employing an 
older Gymnasiast, or a philological student, to carry them, ac- 
cording to the methods employed in the Gymnasium, but more 
rapidly, over the work of Sexta and Quinta; nor does it appear, 
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though Gymnasial teachers affirm that pupils so grounded are 
never afterward so “nagelfest” (firmly grounded) in the ele- 
ments as those who have been in the Gymuasium from the 
outset, that the year or year and a half thus gained, is gained at 
the sacrifice of thoroughness. 

The Gymnasium in its working and its results may be fitlv 
compared to a great overshot-motor-water-wheel, the efficiency 
of which should not be judged by its apparent occasional 
pauses and halting, faltering revolution, but by the multitude 
of smaller wheels which it maintains in steady motion. The 
casual visitor, at a single Latin recitation in Quinta, would be 
likely to think it “German slowness” which imposed upon 
the scholars a lesson which they could learn in from fifteen to 
thirty minutes. Yet a better acquaintance with the school 
would show that the shortness and easiness of the single tasks 
is justified by the large number of lessons; the progress in each 
department being slow, but many departments being carried 
simultaneously forward. T'wo years (the entire allowance of 
time for Sexta and Quinta)—the teacher, accustomed to more 
hasty progress, might excluim,—devoted to the study of Latin 
forms and inflections! Four years bestowed upon the Latin 
inflections and syntax, and besides only three books of Cesar 
and 1,000 lines of Ovid. while in America boys are through 
the Freshman class in college: bow absurdly slow! Yet these 
scholars, who are withal only fourteen years old, have already 
acquired the elements of French, and would, beyond the 
shadow of doubt, acquit themselves better, though their read- 
ing has been so limited, upon unseen Latin, than college Fresh- 
men. But as in the plan of a great campaign devised by an 
able general, the far-reaching wisdom. of the combinations in 
their smallest details and the significance of each detail in pro- 
ducing the grand result, are only clearly seen at the close when 
crushing blow succeeds blow, so it is at the later stages of the 
Gymnasium course that the substantial results of the earlier 
years testify most fully that they have been wisely spent. 
Whether these results are fully realized, and whether certain 
dangerous tendencies, inherent in the system of training, are 
avoided, depends chiefly upon the Director, to whose influence 
indeed, in a country where the average quality of instruction 
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is so high as in Germany, the superiority of one Gymnasium 
to another must be chiefly ascribed. The Director's supervision 
may extend even to the lowest classes, as is illustrated by the 
practice of Director Bonnell of the Werder Gymnasium in 
Berlin, who is in the habit, the writer was informed, of making 
a weekly visit to Sexta and holding there a review of the work 
done in Latin. But the Director's special charge is the class- 
ical instruction in Prima, where the object is, by encouraging 
to that private reading of the classic authors which alone 
confers an intelligent appreciation of ancient life, to transform 
dependent pupils into independent scholars, and to awaken 
that interest in classical study which is a pledge of its con- 
tinued prosecution in subsequent life. 

Upon the Director it depends, whether his pupils, before 
leaving the Gymnasium, acquire the colloquial use of Latin, 
aud whether, in Latin composition, they add elegance and ease 
to the correctness which the training of the lower classes has 
given them. 

The severe discipline of the Gymnasium, continued through 
so many years, loses finally, in a certain degree, its power The 
novelty has long been entirely gone, and the prescribed regu- 
larity of daily life becomes tedious; the child, moreover, has 
become a man within the Gymnasium walls, and demands a 
different treatment from that which he has hitherto received. 
It rests with the Director to extend, at this point, to the older 
scholars who are specially entrusted to him, that judicious in- 
dulgence, unmixed with weakness, which shall give the student 
opportunity to show himself worthy of the independence which 
his nature demands, and which, by making the life of the last 
months more free in its character, shall take away the too vivid 
recollection of the severities of the early years, and render less 
likely that tremendous rebound for which the removal of all 
outward restraint, at the entrance of the University, is often 
the signal, and from which many promising students never re- 
turn to sober ways. When the Director fails in this respect, 
the entire upper class of the Gymnasium may become demoral- 
ized, as was the case, the writer remembers having observed, 
in Prima of the Katharinum at Liibeck, where a demoralization 
showed itself in the disposition of the class, on the smallest 


va 
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provocation, to burst into a roar of laughter, and where it in- 
terfered most seriously with the advantage which the later 
months of study were intended to give. There are among the 
Directors very many who entirely meet the varied demands 
which their duties make upon them. Far more numerous than 
the dry formalists, are those others like Nitzsch of Hanover, 
von Naegelsbach of Erlangen ; and, among the living, Classen of 
Hamburg, who add to a wide erudition, and to self-sacrificing 
devotion to their pupils, a contagious enthusiasm, and an 
a’oSnpa for all that is noble, and possess that ripeness of char- 
acter and sympathetic nature which is the living testimony to 
the worth of classical culture. The strongest argument in the 
hands of the opponents of classical study in our own 
country, is found in the scanty results which classical train- 
ing in America gives. If, in the time allotted to the study, 
no intelligent comprehension of the ancient languayes bas been 
acquired, and no glimpse of the transforming light with which 
the ancient world is seen to be illuminated by him who enters 
it through the portals of ancient speech, then the forms and 
rules blindly and laboriously acquired may as well be forgotten ; 
and the unhappy condition of such a person is described in no 
exaggerated language by the fine passage of the Odyssey. Bk. 
xi, 593-8. 
Kai piv Licvoov eiceidov xparép’ dAye’ éxovra, 

Aaav Baordlorta reAdpiov aydorépyorv. 

h to: 6 ev axnpirréuevog yepoiv te rociv Te 

Aaav dvw Gdeoxe roti Adgov: GAA’ bre pwéAAoL 

dxpov bmepBarke, tér’ amoorpipacke Kparaic 

abric Erecra rédovde xvdivdeto Aaac avawdhe. 

In Bryant’s translation— 


There I beheld the shade of Sisyphus 

Amid his sufferings. With both hands he rolled 

A huge stone up a hill. To force it up, 

He leaned against the mass with hands and feet; 

But, ere it crossed the swmmit of the hill 

A power was felt that sent it rolling back 

And downward plunged the unmanageable rock 

Before him to the plain. 

The hill of learning has steep ascents, but, at various alti- 

tudes, table lands; and the pleasure in exploring these will 
abundantly reward the labor which it has cost to reach them. 
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It is only he who, from lack of original ability, or of patience, 
or of skillful guidance, has failed to gain even the lowest 
plateau, whose climbing must be considered as having been, 
from the beginning, a mistake. 

Let us watch a party of mountain climbers, and seek to learn 
a lesson from their progress. One hurries up the first part of 
the ascent, looks little to his footing, slips frequently in conse- 
quence, and though, at the outset, he flew past all the rest, is 
probably obliged, long before the summit is in sight, to desist 
altogether from the ascent. Of such impatient climbers there 
will be, indeed, some who, owing to great natural strength, may 
even gain the summit, but then they sink down, stiff and sore, 
too weary to enjoy what it has cost them such effort to gain. 

There are, however, others who from natural wisdom, or, as 
is more probable, aided by the counsel and companionship of 
experienced mountaineers, set out with great slowness, walking 
along the gradual slopes at the base of the mountain, and, since 
their strength and attention are not fully occupied by their 
easy progress, acquiring a fund of useful information about 
the mountain, and what is to be found at its summit, and, as 
their curiosity is active and their memory is keen, acquiring it 
readily and holding it firmly. As the declivity becomes more 
abrupt, they may be observed looking carefully to their footing, 
never shifting the weight from one foot to the other until a firm 
support has been secured, and making in this way slow, but 
encouraging, progress. If they are wise climbers they will not 
allow themselves to sit down, but, if they pause occasionally 
for a moment, they will remain standing, lest they lose the 
positions and aptitudes to which their limbs are becoming 
accustomed. Each step, so carefully made, accompanied 
always with a positive gain, and taken constantly with greater 
freedom, gives actual pleasure. Progressing to higher alti- 
tudes. these fortunate, wisely directed climbers, find that their 
exertions have brought them new vigor instead of fatigue, and 
they enjoy the occasional glimpses backward over the way 
they have passed and forward towards the summit before 
them. There are occasional places of special difficulty in their 
route ; steep, almost perpendicular rocks, and miry, slippery 
soil ; yet, as their strength is trained by their previous eXperi- 
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ence, and has not been wasted by ill-directed exertion, they 
confidently approach each new obstacle and find an excite- 
ment in overcoming it which is, itself, a pleasure. The higher 
regions into which classical culture introduces those who secure 
it, abound in what may be compared to the meadow-lands on 
the summit of Mt. Rigiin Switzerland. When these are gained, 
the recollection of the hard climbing below gives zest to the 
easy progress: the foot passes lightly over the springy moun- 
tain sod ; pure, clear air invigorates every fiber of the frame; an 
ever-changing prospect and an ever-widening horizon so enrich 
and so enlarge the mind and heart of the beholder, that he not 
only seems to himself to be, but he has in fact become, an en- 
tirely different person from what he was before. 
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Articte [X.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS, 


Towarp THE Srrair Gare.*—Dr. Burr’s foregoing works, 
“ Kece Calum,” “ Pater Mundi,” and “ Ad Fidem,” prepared the 
way for a wide appreciation of whatever might follow from his pen. 
It was well that he first designated his authorship as from “a Con- 
necticut Pastor,” and we should have liked to see not only his office, 
but the name of his parish, Lyme, associated with those of his works 
on the title-page of this volume, as suggestive of the literary work 
that may be done in a rural parish, and as due to the interest his 
people take in his reputation. We are more than willing to see 
the series of Latin titles here giving way to the English. The au- 
thor’s present work is moreover of a character for which he is the 
better fitted by his pastoral experience, as meant for guidance in 
the matter of personal religion, The writer describes it, in the 
preface, as “the natural successor to Ad Fidem.” He properly 
distinguishes two ways of dealing with an inquirer of ordinary in- 
telligence ; the one assuming him to ve wholly ignorant on the sub- 
ject, and setting forth the appropriate Bible truths in a system, 
reserving the application of each till all have their place, while the 
other, taking advantage of the truths already known and admitted, 
employs and urges each as it is brought to view in its order; and 
of these he as properly adopts the latter. The same discrimination 
and method belong to ordinary preaching, which should deal with 
the hearers not as beginners, which they are not, but as tradition- 
ally knowing enough of Christianity to be used as an argument and 
persuasion forlearning and doing more. The book comprises thirty- 
three chapters, or brief discourses, (as they may have been and 
should be) addressed to one who is so far an inquirer as to be ready 
to listen, with a view to his conversion, It is marked by the clear 
statement, vigorous thought, happy illustration, and vivacity of 
expression, for which the author is already so favorably known. 
There is also the same fidelity to revealed truths, His most judi- 
cious admirers will be the better satisfied if the rhetoric is here less 
florid, as we hastily judge, than in some of his earlier works. We 





* Toward the Strait Gate; or Parish Christianity for the Unconverted. By Rev- 
E. F. Burr, D.D. Boston: Lockwood, Brooks, & Co. pp. 535. 1875. 
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cannot forbear taking exception to the word “featy” on p. 238, 
The purpose and quality of the book, together with its neat mechan- 
ical appearance, make it a fit gift for the thoughtful from Christian 
friends, and should introduce it into parish and Sunday School 
libraries, 


Beirast Lectures ON ScrencE AND Revetation.*—This vol- 
ume comprises nine lectures called forth by Prof. Tyndall’s 
address before the British Association in Belfast, in 1874, and 
delivered in that city during the winter following. They are by 
eminent Professors and clergymen of Belfast and vicinity, and 
treat severally the following subjects: Science and Revelation; 
Design in the Structure and Fertilization of Plants; H. Spencer’s 
Biological Hypothesis; the Doctrine of an Impersonal God in its 
effects on Morality and Religion; Miracles and Prophecy; Prayer 
in relation to Natural Law; Man’s Responsibility for his Belief; 
the Life and Character of Christ an Evidence of the Truth of 
Christianity ; The achievements of the Bible a proof of its divine 
origin. The series of lectures was adapted to its purpose. The 
publisher has simply bound the pamphlets together, without even 
taking trouble to give the volume a continuous paging. 


Tue CuurcH AND HER CuILDREN.t{—The oneness and perpetuity 
of the Church of God, Patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian,—its 
charter in the Abrahamic Covenant,—its qualification for mem- 
bership, faith in Messiah,—its basis in the family rather than the 
individual,—its sign and seal, first circumcision, then baptism,— 
the membership and relations of baptized children,—these are the 
topics of this work, argued from the Scriptures, and from the early 
Christian fathers. The “introductory note” gives as the author’s 
reason for undertaking it, that while the several topics are ably 
treated here and there, they are not elsewhere brought together in 
their mutual relations as he thinks they should be. 

The argument is careful and clear, and as a whole the work seems 
to us well suited to diffuse comprehensive and profitable views, 
both of the Church (in the larger sense) and of infant baptism. 


* Science and Revelation; a Series of Lectures in reply to the Theories of 
Tyndall, Huxley, Darwin, Spencer, etc. Belfast: William Mullan. New York: 
Scribner, Welford & Armstrong. 1875. Price $2.00. 
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Perhaps too large a part of the space is devoted to historical mat- 
ter, yet this branch of the argument is handled with unusual in- 
terest and skill. The Congregational Publishing Society have 
done good service in issuing such a work. 


Lewes’ Prosiems or Lire anp Minp, Vol. H.*—The first vol- 
ume of this work has been before the public for a considerable 
time. It contains an introduction treating “The Method of 
Science and its application to Metaphysics,” and “The Rules of 
Philosophizing,” and a statement of “ Psychological Principles.” 
It also treats the first problem, “The Limitations of Knowledge.” 

The second volume treats five other problems: “The Principles 
of Certitude,” “ From the Known to the Unknown,” “ Matter and 
Force,” “ Force and Cause,” “ The Absolute in the Correlations of 
Feeling and Motion.” 

These two volumes are an expansion of what the author appears 
to have begun as an introductory chapter. Together, under the 
common title “The Foundations of a Creed,” they constitute an 
introduction to what was originally projected as the main work, 
and which is yet to appear. 

It has often been demonstrated that any theory of knowledge, 
which limits it to phenomena perceived by sense, logically issues 
in universal skepticism. The history of thought has confirmed 
this demonstration by showing in repeated instances, not merely 
that philosophy and theology are impossible, but also that empiri- 
eal science itself cannot be constituted within the limits of this 
theory. Mr. Lewes attempts to escape this difficulty by teaching 
that it is not true that “experience only means Sensation.” It 
includes “a sensible experience or its rational equivalent ;”. it 
includes knowledge of “the Sensible and the Extrasensible; ex- 
cluding altogether whatever is supra-sensible.” “Every explana- 
tion is a classification of facts by means of ideas which originally 
were observations, and is a true classification in proportion to the 
extent of the observations and the accuracy with which the ideas 
represent them. An explanation to be valid must be expressed 
in terms of phenomena already observed ; that is, either drawn 
directly from the observation, or indirectly from a comparison of 
inferences with sensations.” “The law of inverse squares—that 





* Problems of Life and Mind. By George Henry Lewes. First Series, the 
Foundations of a Creed. Vol. IL Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1875, 
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potent symbol—could never have been an observation; but it is 
an ideal construction from very precise observations, and is found 
to express them with sufficient accuracy to be accepted as their 
rational equivalent.” 

Accordingly he avows his belief that empirical. science, meta- 
physics and religion may be reconciled. “Religion will continue 
to regulate the evolution” of humanity ; “ but to do this in the 
coming ages it must occupy a position similar to the one it occu- 
pied in the past, and express the highest thought of the time, as 
that thought widens with the ever-growing experience.” 

It will be seen that his method of harmonizing metaphysics and 
theology with empirical science is by eliminating from them all 
that is essential and distinctive, and thus reducing them to empiri- 
cal science. His theory of knowledge, therefore, is simply this, 
that empirical science, consisting only of sensible experience or its 
transformations, constitutes all the knowledge possible to man. 
Thus it does not differ in principle from the phenomenalism of 
Comte, which empirical scientists generally reject as a theory of 
knowledge too narrow for the constitution of empirical science 
itself. And as to solving the great problems of life and mind, the 


confrouting of which the human reason can never escape, the 
author is as far from it as any phenomenalist who has preceded 


him. 


Pitertw Memories IN Tue Brera-Countriges or Curistianiry.* 
—*“ The fool hath said in his heart there is no God.” Mr. John §. 
Stuart-Glennie is just the man spoken of by the Psalmist. He not 
only says in his heart “ There is no God ;” he proclaims it toa long 
benighted world, in a book, with transcendent scorn of the super- 
stitious souls who think they see in the universe a creative intelli- 
gence and will. Souls, did wesay? Nay, in his theory, there are 
no souls; “all mental action whatever is but an aspect of a cer- 
tain mechanical action ; every feeling, every thought, every desire 
or volition implying, rather than being a consequence of, certain 
molecular motions and mechanical changes.” 

Having given this verdict on Mr. Stuart-Glennie’s Pilgrim 
Memories, we need not say much more ; yet if any reader of ours 
would see how stupendous is the folly which attempts to “ dis- 





* Pilgrim Memories, or Travel and Discussion in the Birth- Countries of Christianity 
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pense with the hypothesis of a Creator,” we commend to him the 
study of this pretentious volume. Such is its impudence of 
unwarranted assumption and assertion—such its audacity of mis- 
representation—such the insolence of its invective against the 
Bible, against Christ, and against “an almighty Creator-God ”— 
that the author’s self-conceit would be simply wonderful but for 
the thought, “There is more hope of a fool than of him.” He 
understands the universe. By his new idea of causation—a dis- 
covery which he describes as “an advance from the conception of 
one-sided determination to that of mental determination ”—all 
mysteries are solved. By his acceptance of “ that great inductive 
generalization which defines Evolution as the change from homo- 
geneity to heterogeneity, from comparative simplicity to compara- 
tive complexity,” the supernatural is expelled. Great is Evolu- 
tion (with a capital EK), and Mr. Stuart-Glennie is one of its 
prophets. 

Does evolution explain ali things? How then, most “learned 
Theban,” is the evolution to be explained? The phenomena of 
nature are in some sort explained when we analyze them, and 
classify them, and find the laws to which they are conformed. 
But whence are those laws? Generalize them as we may, the 


question remains. Whence are they? “O fools and slow of 
heart to believe!” Know ye not that a law of nature traced to 
its last analysis is of all miracles the greatest--the most signifi- 
cant of the Creative Mind and Will ? 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL, 


Proressor GiLLett’s History oF THE PRESBYTERIAN CuuRcH.* 
—Among the latest labors of the lamented Professor Gillett, was 
the task of revising his History of the Presbyterian Church, in 
order to divest it of its character as a “ New School” version of a 
story on which “ Old School” Presbyterians put a different con- 
struction. In its revised form, that history has been accepted and 
is now published by the Board of Publication of the reunited 
Presbyterian organization, Professor McGill, of the Princeton 
Seminary, certified that he, by request of the author and of the 





* History of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. By Rev. 
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Board of Publication, performed the office of censor “ with a view 
to suggest alterations which the late reunion has made proper ;” 
and that the author, as well as the official “ editor,” manifested 
“the utmost readiness to expunge anything like a partisan tinge, 
and to render the work unexceptionable to the whole church.” 
He gives his cheerful testimony “ that candor, amity, and a truth- 
loving heart have conceded everything that ‘Old School’ men 
could reasonably ask in this revision.” 

We observe that this “ revised edition” is printed from the old 
plates; and the necessary “changes and modifications of state- 
ment ” seem not to have involved, in any instance, the recasting of 
one stereotype page. We are glad that a work which exhibits so 
faithfully the origin and the genius of American Presbyterianism 
is thus commended, officially, to all Presbyterians. 


HisroricaL Scenes FROM THE OLD Jesuit Missions.*—Those 
who have been acquainted with the collection of the “ Letters” of 
the Jesuit Missionaries, written between 1650 and 1750, and 
published some years ago in France in forty seven volumes, know 
what a mass of interesting and valuable information is there to be 
found respecting the early missions of the Society of Jesus in 
all parts of the world. Bishop Kip of California has rendered the 
public a good service by making a selection, from this great work, 
of fourteen of the “ Letters,” and furnishing an English transla- 
tion. He has added, also, brief explanatory notes. Among the 
most interesting of his selections, is an account of the early Jesuit 
missionary operations in Lower California in 1702. Other letters 
describe the “ Monasteries of Mt. Lebanon,” in 1721 ; the “ Knights 
of Malta,” in 1711; the “Grecian Isles,” in 1711; the “ Court of 
China,” in 1773; the “Trials of a Hudson Bay Missionary,” in 
1694; “Explorations in the Delta,” in 1712; the “ Monasteries in 
the Thebaid Desert,” in 1716; the “ Paraguay Mission,” in 1726; 
and the “ Earthquake at Lima,” in 1746. The eighth selection is 
from a letter of a “ Father Fauque,” in which he gives an account 
of the ravages of a Rhode Island privateer, “ Prince Charles of 
Lorraine,” on the coast of South America during the “ old French 
war” in 1745. It appears that the ship was commanded by 
“Captain Simeon Potter, a native of New England,” and that it 
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was “fitted out to cruise with a commission from Williems Guéene, 
Governor of Rodelan.” Bishop Kip has ascertained, by inquiry, 
that some of the silver articles taken at that time “from Oyapoe,” 
still remain in Rhode Island in the possession of the descendants 
of the gallant privateersman. 


Mavame RfcaMIER AND HER FRIENDS.*—We only give ex- 
pression to a feeling which must be very general, when we say 
that there is great reason for thankfulness that Madame Lenor- 
mant has been induced to supplement the ‘“* Memoirs” of her aunt, 
by this new book, Perhaps we can in no way better characterize 
the position in French society of this remarkable woman, than by 
saying that any sketch, however short, of the lives of a score of 
such men as Chauteaubriand, Matthieu de Montmorency, Bal- 
lanche, Ampére, will always be considered incomplete which does 
not make mention of the fact that they were her friends. There 
was a charm about her which did not depend alone on her beauty, 
but was based on real worth, and a benevolence, and a kindly 
feeling which seemed to prompt every thought. But while she 
attracted almost universal admiration, she confined her friendship 
to a select few. Mme. Lenormant says: “ As members of a secret 
society recognize their brethren by certain signs, so natures of 
a high moral order are prompt to understand each other, and 
open their ranks to those who resemble them.” Mme. Récamier 
said herseif: “There is a certain taste in perfect friendship, to 
which commonplace characters cannot attain.” It was for this 
reason that a warm attachment sprang up on the very day of 
their first meeting between Mme. Récamier and Ampére. He was 
only twenty years old, and she twenty-seven years older, but such 
was the “ exquisite delicacy of his soul, the generous enthusiasm 
of his aspirations, and the rectitude of his intentions,” that at 
once he was admitted to her fire-side on the footing of a son and 
brother; and for thirty years was as one of her family. Among 
the charming episodes in this book, some of the most interesting 
are in connection with this friendship. In 1823, Ampére was one 
of a select party who accompanied Mme. Récamier to Rome. A 
charming picture is given of their manner of living. They 
travelled by slow stages. “ During the mid-day halt, as well as 
in the evening, they talked of what they had seen, they read 
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aloud to each other, or Ballanche and Ampére earnestly discussed 
methods of history and philosophy. Mme. Récamier had the 
wonderful faculty of instantly transforming the meanest chamber 
of a way-side inn, and giving it an air of elegance ; a cloth thrown 
over a table, books and flowers arranged upon it, a muslin cover- 
let spread upon the bed, and her own distinguished air and in- 
imitable grace, transported every one as by enchantment into the 
realm of poetry.” The book is particularly valuable for the 
letters of Mme. Récamier herself which it contains. We are 
allowed to see how it was that this attractive woman succeeded 
so well in saying kind things in a kind way. Writing her usual 
letter to Ampére, with difficulty, from Naples, after having been 
sick in bed for five days, she tells him how uncomfortable she has 
been, and adds: “Only the fear lest you might be uneasy gives 
me strength for it. I prefer that you should be alarmed on the 
score of my health, rather than my friendship ;” and again, when 
Ampere was about to return to Paris from Bonn, where he had 
been studying in the University with Niebuhr, she wrote: 
“Hasten to animate by your narrations our poor salon at the 
Abbaye, which you have been pleased to call your patrie.” In 
some respects, we think that this book is even more full of interest 
than the Memoirs. 


AvTosiogRaPHy OF Mrs. FLetcuer.*—The husband of Mrs. 
Fletcher was, during a long life, a prominent Whig advocate of 
the city of Edinburgh, who was an intimate friend of all the 
celebrities who made that famous capital of Scotland such a 
centre of political and literary interest throughout the reign of 
George III. He died in 1828, at the age of eighty-two; and his 
widow survived him thirty years. Her friends of many different 
nationalities all speak of her with enthusiasm as a representative 
Scotchwoman of the highest culture and attractiveness. The fol- 
lowing, which is only one of many references to her which we 
find in the book, gives a pleasing picture of her when she was 
sixty years of age. “Her appearance is so engaging that the 
mere looking at her is itself a pleasure. In her youth she was 
brilliantly beautiful, She retains so much symmetry of feature, 
so much fine expression of countenance, and so much grace of 
deportment, such a gentlewomanliness of manner, with such an 
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expression of goodness, as make her absolutely lovely. She is 
rather fat than thin, and her beauty is matured more than faded. 
Her conversation is delightful, full of variety and anecdote. She 
is an enthusiast in politics, and on what is called the Liberal side; 
but there is such a feminineness in all she says and does, that even 
her politics could not alloy the charm of her agreeableness. She 
has a most extensive acquaintance with literary persons, and her 
conversation is a stream of lively anecdote continually flowing.” 
She was intimately acquainted with Southey, and Dr. Arnold, and 
Wordsworth, of whom she tells the story that he had so little 
interest in sculpture that he went to sleep in Florence when look- 
at the Venus de Medici! She knew La Harpe, and Bunsen, and 
Mazzini, of whom she says that Dr. Arnold declared him “ per- 
fectly honest and truly disinterested.” She was herself a 
devoted friend of the celebrated Italian republican, and says of 
him: “If ever there was a soldier that took righteousness for his 
breastplate that soldier is Mazzini.” Few biographies are so in- 
teresting and instructive as this. 


Tue German ELEMENT IN THE War oF INDEPENDENCE.*— 
The title of this book would lead one to expect rather more than 
is to be found; but we do not say this in the way of adverse 
criticism, for the volume is a valuable and an interesting one. It 
contains sketches of the lives of two men of German birth, 
whose services in our War of Independence will always be remem- 
bered with gratitude by the American people—Baron von 
Steuben, and General John Kalb. The story of their career is 
told in an animated and breezy way, which cannot fail to awaken 
in every reader something of the enthusiasm with which the 
accomplished author regards everything which pertains to the 
Revolution. Oid Gen, Steuben is perhaps the most picturesque 
character of the war. Kalb first visited this country in 1768, as 
the confidential agent of Choiseul, to report to the French govern- 
ment the state of feeling in the colonies towards England. His 
report gives very valuable information. When he came a second 
time with Lafayette, in 1777, it seems that he was actually in- 
structed by De Broglie to intimate to Congress that France would 
make it an imperative condition of assistance that a foreign 
“military and political leader,” should be placed at the head of 
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affairs! On reaching Philadelphia, Kalb had the tact to see at 
once that it was best to keep his own counsel, and leave his “ in- 
structions” in his portfolio. A chapter on the “German merce- 
naries” closes the book; which is good as far as it goes, but the 
reader is left with the feeling that the story is only half told. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Green will add another chapter, and 
complete this part of the work. 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF THE BatrLe or LexineTron.*— 
This is the first of a series of publications which will do much to 
revive the spirit of patriotism in the country. During these next 
eight years we shall all live over the eventful days of the Revolu- 
tion, sharing with our fathers in their privations and sufferings 
and rejoicing with them in their final triumph. The town of 
Lexington has done well to put on permanent record in this hand- 
some manner what was said and done on the 19th of April last, 
when so many thousands gathered in that historic village, to 
listen to a recital of what took place on that famous “ green” one 
hundred years before. The oration delivered by Mr. Richard 
Henry Dana, Jr., was worthy of the occasion. The very roll of 
the drums can be heard in it. “ We broke no bonds. We were 
never bound. We were free-born.” * * * “We were not 
the revolutionists. The king and the pariiament were the revolu- 
tionists. They were the radical innovators. We were the con- 
servators of existing institutions. They were seeking to over- 
throw, and reconstruct on a theory of parliamentary omnipotence. 
We stood upon the defence of what we had founded and built up 
under their acquiescence, and without which we could not be the 
free and self-governing people we had always been. We broke 
no chain. We prepared to strike down any hand that might 
attempt to lay one uponus. There was not one institution, law, or 
custom, political or social, from the mountain-tops to the sea-shore, 
that we cared to change.” Besides the oration of Mr. Dana, the 
volume contains the Poem written by Whittier for the occasion, 
and all the Addresses then delivered. 
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BELLES LETTRES. 


Tue Surp 1n tHE Desert.*—This last volume from Mr. Miller 
has not given us as much pleasure as the “ Songs of the Sun-Lands,” 
noticed last year in the first number of this journal. As a foreign 
critic has said, “ Whatever the faults of style which disfigure his 
poems,—and they are many and flagrant,—there can be no doubt 
that he possesses the genuine poetic faculty,” and this, put forth 
with a certain audacity of treatment, on the sierras, caiions, plains, 
and wild border life of our new world, accounts for the enthusiasm 
his first appearance excited abroad. He does not appear to as much 
advantage in one longer poem, such as we have here, where the 
narrative amounts to little, and is obscure at the best. Familiar 
as he has become with certain modern poets, as shown even in oc- 
casional partial imitations of their manner, he might be expected 
by this time to have rid his composition of palpable blemishes aris- 
ing from want of early culture. His versification is impaired by 
repeated use of such words as ‘sires’ and * towers,’ as if they were 
two syllables, and ‘ contemplate’ with the accent misplaced. ‘Ante- 
lope’ is vulgarly used as a plural. He is addicted to ‘ pouting lips’ 
in his personages. He seems to grow repetitious also in his descrip- 
tions. Yet these pages abound in brilliant imagery and pictur- 
esque allusion. The work is dedicated to his ‘dear parents,’ and 
the preface, addressed to them, is crowded with characteristic rec- 
ollections, though perhaps excessively elaborate. 

Tae Poretica, Works or Ray Patmer.t—Our readers are al- 
ready favorably acquainted with Dr. Ray Palmer, and his hymns 
need no introduction nor recommendation. But this volume, be- 
sides being a complete edition of his poems, including his recent 
longest work, “ Home, or the Unlost Paradise,” already fully no- 
ticed in our Journal, is one of the most beautiful gift-books for the 
season. It is a splendid specimen of paper, type, and binding, be- 
fitting the amiable and sacred quality of the contents. In common 
with a multitude of his friends, we welcome the life-like portrait of 
the author. The volume is fitly inscribed to Dr. Mark Hopkins, 
Most of the poems have been before published in one form or 

* The Ship in the Desert. By JOAQUIN MILLER. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1875. 
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another, and some are well known treasures in our Hymnology, 
but others are new. They are classified here as “ Hymns and Sa- 
cred Lyrics,” “ Translations,” “Home,” (nearly ninety pages,) and 
‘Miscellaneous Poems.” Several pages of Appendix contribute 
comments, and among these we are glad to see the origin and some 
incidents of the history of the hymn beginning, “ My faith looks 
up to Thee,” which has given the writer a place that many volumes 
of theology might have failed to win in the hearts of the church 


universal. 


Miss Preston’s “ Cartoons.”*—This is one of the most enjoy- 
able of the poetical contributions of the season. There are four- 
teen short descriptive poems founded on well known events in the 
lives of the “old masters.” In the first, the story is told of 
Leonardo da Vinci’s long protracted efforts to satisfy himself 
with a portrait of “ Mona Lisa.” The second relates the confession 
of his crime, wrung from him by remorse, by Andrea del Castagno, 
who had assassinated his friend, Domenico Venetiano, in order 
that he might be the sole possessor of the secret which he had 
confided to him respecting the then new method of painting in oil. 
The titles of some of the others which follow are “ Victoria Colonna 
to Michael Angelo;” “Sebastiano at Supper;” “ Raffaele and 
Giulio Romano in the Sistine ;” “ Poussin and his Master;” “ Al- 
brecht Direr and the Baron’s Daughter.” Following these are 
twenty poems founded on legends of the middle ages; and thirty- 
five ‘on subjects of contemporary interest. These “cartoons” are 
themselves worthy the hand of a master; and compare favorably 
with those of a similar character by Robert Southey. They are 
not spun out. The interest is well sustained throughout; and 
there is a simplicity and a directness in the style; a harmony in 
all the parts; and an element of pathos, which will make the col- 
lection a favorite one with a large class of readers. 


Wuittier’s SeLections From THE Sones or TurerEe Cen- 
TURIES.{—It is no small matter to have as a guide through the 
innumerable volumes of poems which have been published in the 
last three centuries, one in whose taste we can have such confi- 
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dence as we have in that of the poet Whittier. Besides, to one 
who is somewhat familiar with the metrical authors of this period, 
it is interesting to see what extracts such a man will make as 
illustrations of their “ wisest thoughts and rarest fancies.” Mr. 
Whittier’s object has been evidently to make an attractive book, 
and his plan has led him to confine himself to the lyrical produc- 
tions and briefer poems of the authors quoted, and to give great 
prominence to the poetry of the present century. The Selection is 
a charming one; and yet we will mention, as an illustration of 
the difficulty of doing such a work to the satisfaction of all, that 
the two first among the present writer’s favorite living authors— 
one an Englishman and the other an American—whose names he 
looked for, are represented only by a single short poem—and that 
by no means one of their best. Perhaps, too, there is no reason 
why it should not be added that the works of both these authors 
are published by the firm who publish Mr. Whittier’s present 
Selections. 


Gummo anpD Lita.*—The celebrity which attaches itself to the 
author of this poem will secure for it doubtless many readers. It 
is a new version of “the old, old story”—how Guido, who was 
nobly born, loved Lita who was the daughter of a lowly fisher- 
man. The scene is laid in the Riviera di Ponente, or the southern 
slope of the Maritime Alps, which is just now more than ever the 
favorite resort of British tourists. In the tenth century it was ex- 
posed to constant piratical invasions from the Saracens who had 
established themselves in Corsica and Sardinia, and were fast 
acquiring a foothold on the main land. At last the inhabitants 
rallied, and, with the help of Pisa and the Count of Provence, 
drove out the Mohammedan invaders. It was in this troubled 
period that Guido and Lita lived and loved. Of course there 
were obstacles in the way of their happiness, But, at last, it was 
by the signal services which each rendered to their countrymen 
in repelling one of these Mohammedan raids, that all obstacles 
were removed and they became husband and wife. 


Tue Bertram Famiiy.t+—It is the verdict of the reading public 
generally that the “ Schénberg-Cotta Family” excelled all the other 
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works of the same author, in the merit of the execution and the 
interest it awakened. The superior effect was due, no doubt, in 
part to the novelty of her method, and somewhat also to her sub- 
ject, in the Reformation, and the close adherence to historical inci- 
dents and personages. “Kitty Trevylyan” and the “ Draytons 
and Davenants,” treating of the times of the Commonwealth, and 
of the Methodist revival in the last century, were scarcely inferior 
in the interest of the subject or in literary skill. The same may be 
said of some of her briefer sketches of the early Saxon Christianity. 
But the volumes in which the same author treated of the early cen- 
turies, and the conquest of Paganism, were too diffuse, with too little 
of historical interest. In this latest work she returns to the journal- 
izing method of her most successful delineations, still dealing with 
religious themes, but with questions and conflicts of the present 
day, ritualism, rationalism, and fervent evangelical sentiment. The 
delineation is of the Christian family of a clergyman of the English 
Church, through the note-books of the older members. A thread 
of pedigree connects them with the Davenants of the earlier story. 
It comes short of the works before named in not grouping the per- 
sonages and sentiments around historical incidents, and in being 
taken up too largely with reflections. The sentiment tends here 
and there to sentimentalism. There is a mechanical aspect, and 
something of monotony, in the distribution of the matter among 
the several note-books, and giving all the characters their parts, 
and also in conducting religionists of different types through oppo- 
site transitions to the writer’s standpoint. We must complain too, 
of the growing habit in this devout and amiable writer, of break- 
ing up the composition into the briefest fragmentary paragraphs, 
often only of a line or clause, a French literary fashion carried to 
the extreme. Yet beautiful thoughts and happy illustrations 
abound in these pages, and the reader will find himself attracted 
by their delineations of Christian character and fervent expressions 
of evangelical thought and feeling. In the thirtieth chapter one of 
the principal persons sets forth her own “experience” of what is 
called the “ higher life,” though mildly dissenting from that phrase, 
thus bringing into view the recent religious movement in England 
under the auspices of R. P. Smith from this country. 


Victorian Porrs.*—We have arrived at a period in which the 
proportions of what will be called hereafter, and is beginning to 





* Victorian Poets. By EpmunD CLARENCE StepMAN. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. 1876. 12mo, pp. 441. 
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be called even now, the “ Victorian Era” in English Literature, 
have taken very definite form. In the past forty years, every 
department of letters has been impressed by the spirit of the times, 
and the public taste and the accepted canons of criticism have run 
through almost a complete cycle. The productions of the English 
metrical writers, during these years, present a field for the student 
and critic full of attractiveness. It is upon this field that Mr. 
Stedman has entered, and we have the results in the book whose 
title we give above. The arrangement which has been followed 
is that of criticism of the foremost poets, in such a way as not 
only to present an historical review of the whole ccurse of British 
poetry since the accession of Queen Victoria, but to include a 
discussion of all the different phases of poetic art and life. The 
book is not one which is to be hurried through of an evening, but 
one which will repay careful study. Some of the questions which 
are discussed are such as these. The effects of culture upon spon- 
taneity ; the influence which science has exerted upon poetry ; 
the possibilities of harmony between them; the relation of the 
prevalent scepticism to creative art; the advance which has been 
made in poetry as an art during the period under review; the 
modern revival of the dramatic instinct. It will be seen that the 
book is suggestive in a very high degree. 


Lirerary Nores.*—This book presents a series of what can 
hardly be called Essays—nine in number—on such subjects as 
Insufficiency ; Extremes ; Disguises; Standards; Rewards; Limits; 
Incongruity ; Mutations; Parodoxes, The chapters on these 
subjects will remind the reader of the man who waded through 
the Dictionary, and declared that it was a very interesting book, 
but that there did not seem to be much connection in it. There 
is after all some “connection” in these chapters, but it is the con- 
nection of a classified Index Rerum. Even the Table of Contents 
of this collection of anecdotes, and bright sayings, will be found to 
be entertaining. Fortunately, too, there is a good Index. 


THE YEARS THAT ARE TOLD.t{—If Miss Porter had been trained 
to use the brush of a painter, the sentiments and the descriptions 





* Literary Notes. By A. P. Russent. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 12mo, 
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of life here embodied would have been presented on the canvass 
in a series of paintings with the titles of Day-dawn—Morning— 
Noon— Afternoon—Even-tide. However, in place of the brush, 
she has used the pen; yet her illustrations of these themes which 
ean never grow old, and which can never be devoid of interest, 
show that she has true poetic insight. The “studies” of her five 
sketches are found in the memories of an aged Christian woman 
who is about to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of her wedding 
day. Perhaps some readers may be disposed to criticise Miss 
Porter’s work in respect to what might be called her technique, 
yet no one can fail to be charmed with her manner of developing 
her themes, or to be impressed anew with thankful reverence for 
every beautiful exhibition of the Eventide of a long life well 


spent. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Currency snp Banxrye.*—This little book by Professor 
Bonamy Price contains the substance of the lectures on the 
principles of currency and banking delivered by him at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. His first chapter is devoted to the considera- 


tion of a metallic currency, the second chapter to the subject of 
paper currency, and the third to banking. 

Professor Price is very happy in the employment of simple 
language and a perspicuous style, and in the avoidance in great 
degree of technical terms. If to some readers he should seem to 
dwell too much on the primary principles it must be remembered 
that in this country propositions which are almost self-evident are 
called in question. His discussion of the subject of currency is 
very clear and satisfactory, as well as timely. We should ques- 
tion the correctness of the proposition which he argues at some 
length, that there can be no excess of a convertible currency ; if 
by convertible he means a currency which may be, but is not 
actually, converted. The history of the currency in this country 
has shown that there may be a tacit understanding not to demand 
of the banks payment for their issues ; and that the existence of a 
large excess of currency tends to stimulate overtrading, or in 
other words to find new and unnecessary uses for the excess of 
currency which cannot be used in the legitimate channels of trade. 
This is, however, incidental to the main argument which is full, 


* Ourrency and Banking. By Bonamy Price, Professor of Political Economy 
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clear, and convincing on the absolute need of a currency based on 
and convertible into coin. 

The chapter on banking is interesting and able, exhibiting the 
same characteristics of style and in the use of language as that on 
currency. In this, also, he descends to elementary truths and 
develops his views in a forcible manner. His illustrations are 
naturally drawn from the Bank of England, the working of which 
is clearly explained. It is worthy of the careful perusal of all 
bankers and business men. We think many in this country 
would dissent from his views on the subject of bank reserves. 
This, however, is a pet theory of his and does not seriously de- 
tract from the value of the essay. ’ 

The book is printed in beautiful style and is quite attractive in 
its general appearance. 


Protection and Free Trape.*—The author of this book 
devoted the greater part of his active life to journalism in the 
interior of the State of New York, and sustained an influential 
position, He was one of the early promoters of telegraph com- 
panies in this country, and his investments in this direction proved 
very remunerative. After his retirement from journalism he 
gave more study than he had been able to give during his active 
life, to the subject of political economy, and this posthumous pub- 
lication is one of the results of his investigations. 

It is such a book as might be expected from such a man, confi- 
dent and decided in its views, and fearless in conducting an argu- 
ment to its conclusions, but without scientific analysis or arrange- 
ment. It is a discussion of the principles which underlie the doc- 
trine of free trade. A large part of the book is devoted to the 
idea of value. He combats with much vigor Bastiat’s definition 
of value, that “it describes the relation existing between two 
services exchanged” and Professor Perry’s explanation that “ it 
is a relation which one thing holds to another thing.” He follows 
these writers very closely through their processes, and if he some- 
times disproves some collateral position, he does not seem to us to 
sustain his attack on the main point or to establish his own posi- 
tion that value is an intrinsic, inherent quality of things. 





* Protection and Free Trade : an enquiry whether protective duties can benefit the 
interests of a country in the aggregate; including an examination into the nature 
of value, and the agency of the natural forces in producing it. By Isaac Burrs. 
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The chapters on the relation of the natural forces to labor and 
on the principles of protection and free trade are good specimens 
of the application of strong common sense to abstract subjects. 
The author is a firm believer in free trade and presents the usual 
arguments in favor of it, and against the arguments of the protec- 
tionists in a forcible and striking manner. 


Crvin Law anv THE CuurcnEs.*—The authorities of the Union 
Theological Seminary in New York obtained for their students, 
last winter, two lectures from a learned Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States on the relations of churches to the law 
of the land. Judge Strong’s reputation as a jurist is a sufficient 
voucher for the quality of his teaching now that it has taken the 
form of a book. The modest sentence at the ending of his second 
lecture indicates the aim and the value of the work. “Fully 
sensible as I am that what has been said is not a full exposition 
of the subject, . . . . and that it will not make you lawyers, it has, 
I hope, revealed to you something that you may hereafter find 
convenient and useful.” Clergymen, of all denominations, need to 
understand definitely what the State has to do with churches ; 
and those who read the little book and keep it in their libraries, 
will learn more from it, and more accurately, than they could have 
learned from a mere hearing of the lectures, 


Scurtter’s Diz Picco.omin1t.f{—This volume is the second of 
the series, entitled “German Classics for] American Students,” 
which is to be edited by James Morgan Hart, LL.D., and _ pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The volume which preceded it 
was the Hermann and Dorothea of Gethe. The critical appara- 
tus furnished for the use of students who may read the Piccolomini 
is very complete, and comprises an historical introduction of some 
sixty pages; critical and explanatory notes, covering thirty 
pages ; and an Index in which an account is given of the persons 
and places which are referred to in the drama; and a map in 
which are represented the political divisions of Germany at the 
commencement of the thirty years war. 





* Two Lectures upon the Relations of Civil Law to Church Polity, Discipline, and 
Property. By Hon. Wii11aM Srrone, LL.D., Justice of the Supreme Court, U. 8. 
New York: Dodd & Mead. 12mo, pp. 141. 
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Dr. WititaMm Smirn’s Dictionary oF CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES.* 
—The first volume of this important work, which is now pub- 
lished, professes to be a continuation of the editor’s well known 
“Dictionary of the Bible.” Dr. Smith says: “It elucidates and 
explains, in relation to the Christian Church, the same class of 
subjects that the Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities 
does in reference to the public and private life of classical anti- 
quity. It treats of the organization of the Church, its officers, 
legislation, discipline, and revenues; the social life of Christians ; 
their worship and ceremonial, with the accompanying music, vest- 
ments, instruments, vessels, and insignia; their sacred places; 
their architecture and other forms of art; their symbolism ; their 
sacred days and seasons; the graves or Catacombs in which they 
were laid to rest.” It commences at the period at which the 
Dictionary of the Bible leaves off, and ceases at the age of 
Charlemagne; and is soon to be followed by a “ Dictionary of 
Christian Biography, Literature, and Doctrine.” The present 
work has been prepared with the assistance of a very large num- 
ber of the first scholars of England, and in accordance with the 
general plan which was followed in the Dictionaries which have 
preceded it. The name of each contributor is attached to his 
work. Some of the subjects are very fully illustrated by wood 
cuts; as Church architecture, the Catacombs, and the article 
which treats of the rise and progress of pictorial decoration in the 
religious buildings of the early Christians. Among the “ Festivals 
of the Church,” of course, in this first volume, there is to be found 
a very elaborate discussion of the various historical questions 
which are connected with the origin of the celebration of the 25th 
of December as the birth day of our Lord; and the following 
statement of the writer of the Article may be of interest to some: 
“ How far the church was led by the possession of actual historical 
evidence to assign, as it has done, Dec. 25, as the date of the 
Nativity, is a matter on which it is impossible to speak otherwise 
than most doubtfully.” The experience of Dr. Smith as an editor, 
and the ability of his various collaborators, are a sufficient 
guarantee that this Dictionary will be of great and permanent 
value. 





* Dictionary of Christian Antiquities. Being a continuation of the “ Dictionary 
of the Bible.” Edited by Wit11aM Situ, D.C.L., LL.D.; and SAMUEL CHEETHAM, 
M.A. Intwo volumes. Vol. I. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 8vo, pp. 898. 
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Kvurtz’s Cuurcu History.*—A revised edition of this standard 
history has just been published. The principal feature in the new 
work is the introduction, in an Appendix of fourteen pages, of 
the most important part of the material which Dr. Kurtz has 
added to his seventh German edition. Some errors of translation, 
which have been found in the first American edition, have also 
been corrected. Prominent in the Appendix, is an account of the 
conflict with Ultramontanism in the new German Empire; a 
criticism of the proceedings of the Vatican Council; and a state- 
ment of the position of the “ Old Catholics.” 


Tue Srory or tHE Hymns.t—The press bears its part annually 
in the preparations for Christmas and New Year’s day, by issu- 
ing new works and new editions of old works, with contents so solid 
or pleasing, and such external attractions as to entice buying, in 
order to giving. Religious themes and associations fitly predom- 
inate in the selections, and sacred poetry is duly honored, One of 
the most elegant and suitable of these volumes is this “ Story of 
the Hymns,” from the American Tract Society. It brings together 
more than one hundred of the best and most noted hymns, with 
brief accounts of their authors, and incidents of their origin and 
history. It is embellished with nine engraved portraits,—of Kenn, 
Luther, Doddridge, Heber, Lady Huntingdon, John and Charles 
Wesley, Watts and Montgomery. Our readers have only to look 
at it in their selection of gifts. 


Vest-pocketT Srrtes.—Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co., have 
commenced the publication of some of the choicest of the shorter 
publications of American writers, in volumes of so diminutive a 
size that they may be carried without inconvenience in the pocket. 
The type is of so legible a description that it will not injure the 
eyesight of the reader, and the volumes are beautifully illustrated. 
Longtellow’s “ Evangeline,” and Whittier’s “ Snow-Bound,” have 


already appeared, 





* Text-Book of Church History. By Dr. Joan Henry Kurtz. Two volumes in 
one. Revised, with corrections and additions from the Seventh German edition. 
Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co. 12mo. 
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Eneuish Rapicat Leapers.*—The second volume of “ Brief 
Biographies,” which is devoted to the English “‘ Radical Leaders” 
of the present day, is now published by Messrs. G, P. Putnam’s 
Sons. It is even more valuable and interesting than the first, of 
which we have already given some account, for the reason that it 
takes up a class of men who are just now conspicuous for the 
influence which they are exerting, but about whom it is not so easy 
to obtain reliable information. In the first place, there are six 
“ Biographies,” grouped together, of well known Members of 
Parliament who are characterized as “ Independent Members ;” 
Professor Fawcett; Sir Charles W. Dilke; Peter A. Taylor; Sir 
John Lubbock ; Joseph Cowan; and Robert Meek Carter. These 
are followed by five “ Biographies” of men who have taken a 
lead in “ Labor Agitation ;” Thomas Hughes; Anthony J. Mun- 
della ; Alexander Macdonald ; Thomas Brassey ; and Samuel Mor- 
ley. Then such “ Parliamentary Agitators” aretaken up, as Samuel 
Plimsoll ; Sir Wilfred Lawson; Edward Miall; and Henry 
Richards. And the volume closes with an account of some of the 
“Popular Leaders;” George Jacob Holyoake; Joseph Arch; 
Charles Bradlaugh; George Odger; and Joseph Chamberlain. 
At the present moment, so soon after the horrible crime of 
Thomassen, at Bremerhafen, special interest will be felt in the 
account which is given of Mr. Plimsoll, who has devoted his life 
to the exposure of the men who make a regular business of send- 
ing overloaded and unseaworthy ships to sea which they have previ- 
ously over-insured, and thus sacrifice the lives of the seamen on 
board, in order that they may get the insurance. Mr. Plimsoll 
is a wealthy coal-merchant, who once came near losing his life by 
shipwreck, and in gratitude for his escape undertook the present 
agitation. He accumulated an immense amount of evidence on 
the subject, which he published at his own expense, with the 
following Appeal to the reader. ‘ Somebody shall read this book, 
if I have to give away the whole edition, Will you help me to 
put these things right?” Mr. Plimsoll went into Parliament for 
the express purpose of laboring to secure the legislation on the 
subject which was needed. In one of his speeches at Liverpool 
he said: “ There are people who buy old ships, and only old ships, 
who never had a good ship and never meant to have a good 
ship,—and send them to sea; and the public curiosity is excited 
to know what the government means to do to stop this kind of 





* English Radical Leaders. By R. J. Hinton. New York: Geo. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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thing ; and who the people are who can sleep in their beds, when 
their bread is, so to speak, made out of dead men’s bones.” The 
whole chapter deserves to be read, and in fact every page of the 
whole book, if for no other reason than to see how men thoroughly 
in earnest are taking up in England the great social questions of 
the day. 


Jox’s Comrorters.—This is an amusing satire, of the nature of 
a reductio ad absurdum, on Prof. Huxley, Mr. Mill, and Prof. 
Tyndall, and is written in imitation of the language of the Bible. 
A follower of Jesus Christ, in these latter days, of the name of 
Job, is described as grievously afflicted. “Now when the new 
leaders of human thought heard of all the evil that was come 
upon Job, they came every one from his own place; Huxley the 
Moleculite, John Stuart the Millite, and Tyndall the Sadducee. 
And when they lifted up their eyes afar off, and saw Job more a 
shadow than a man, they whispered to each other: ‘This comes 
of religious faith, and they hastened towards him with swift 
feet. So they set down beside the shattered man, and in less than 
seven seconds Stuart the Millite began metaphorically to throw 
stones at his bewildered head.” He is followed by Huxley, and 
he by Tyndall, who says “Prayer is wasted breath. Let him 
read Fichte in the morning, and commit Emerson’s poems to mem- 
ory on Sundays, and always keep by him a good translation of 
Plato.” Dr. Parker of London is the author; and Mr. Randolph 
of New York the publisher. Price 25 cents. 





Nore. 

Pror. ALEXANDER MacWuorvter requests that the readers of 
the Article upon “The Statue exhumed Oct. 16, 1869, near the 
Onondaga river, in the town of Lafayette, opposite the village of 
Cardiff, in the State of New York,” which was published in the 
October No, of the New Englander, 1875, may be referred to a 
communication upon the subject of this Statue, by Dr. Constantin 
Schlottmann, Secretary of the German Oriental Society, to the 
Philological and Oriental Congress at Innsbruck, Oct., 1874—and 
published in the Official Report of the Transactions of that Con- 
gress, Leipsic, 1875:—also to some further remarks by Dr. 
Schlottmann upon the same subject, at the meeting of the Oriental 
Congress at Rostock, October, 1875, published in the Official 
Report of Transactions of that Congress, Leipsic, 1875. 





